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SERMON 1. 


Of the Evils that are in the World, 


- 

God, to thy benignity all thy works beat 

witness. Thy sovereign benignity, the most 
exalted, most effective inclination to impart 
thyself, and to diffuse life and happiness around 
thee, moved thee to create the heavens and thp 
earth with all their inhabitants. Thy benignity 
it was, that, amidst the innumerable multipli¬ 
city of thy creatures, called mankind into being, 
and desi^^ed them for happiness. To thee, o 
Cod, our creator and our father, w'e offer up 
the tribute of grateful homage for existence, and 
for being that, which thy benignity ordained us 
to be. Indeed feeble, limited, frail cre?''ures; 
but even such creatures should rejoice in their 
existence and in thy bounty, experience the 
effects of thy favourable regards,* and enjoy the 
happiness which they are capable of enjoying. 
Far, far be it from us to be dissatisfied with the" 
VOL. I. B capacities 
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capacities which thou hast given us, with the 
bounds which thou hast prescribed to us, with 
the place which thou hast allotted us in thy 
kingdom, with the burdens which thou hast 
laid on us, with the tasks which thou hast 
ussigned us, with the purposes to which thou 
hast appointed us, or to charge thee, the All- 
bountiful, with any defect of goodness! No; 
thou art love: all thy works are blameless all 
that thou disposest and dost is right. Even 
there, where we, shdVt-sighted beings, behold 
and feel pure evil, there thy wise paternal provi¬ 
dence discerns the fittest means for our preser¬ 
vation, our improvement, our perfection. Evil 
and good, means and end, present and future, 
present themselves at once to thee, and thus 
thou bcholdest with complacency, order and 
beauty in all thy works. Oh might w'c be illu¬ 
mined by a ray of thy light to enable us to judge 
more justly concerning what we are and in the 
tiltimate tendencies of thy divine adnUnistration 
are designed to be ! Oh might we never enter¬ 
tain a doubt of thy goodness, but even when w'e 
sutler and feel our infirmity, or smart under the 
consequences of our follies and transgressions, 
— even when we are forced to die, recognize 
and believe that thou lovest us w'ith parental 
tenderness, and art sollicitous for our welfare 1 
Ah bless to this end the considerations in w'hich 
we are about to be employed. Cause them to 

advance 
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a 


advance us in that salutary knowledge, and 
strengthen us in that soothing belief. These 
our requests we offer up unto thy divine ma¬ 
jesty in the name of Jesus our saviour, address¬ 
ing thee further, as he vouchsafed to teach us. 
Our father, &c. 

DEUTERONOMY XXXii. 4. 

His work is perfect: for all his ways are judgment. 

To incite you, my pious hearers, to acquies¬ 
cence in all the arrangements and dispensations 
of providence, to a constant delight in God and 
in Our relations to him, to the glad and grateful 
enjoyment of his bounties, and thus to render 
you better and happier, is the uniform tendency 
of all the doctrines of religion and Christianity; 
is also the uniform tendency of all the ideas of 
those doctrines which we endeavour to give 
you. In this view it is, that we so frequently 
declare to you, from the most intimate convic¬ 
tion, that«Pod is consummately good, that love 
is essential to his nature, that he governs his 
creatures with the utmost lenity and forbear¬ 
ance, that he judges them with the most perfect 
equity, that he is more inclined to bless than to 
punish, and in all that he commands or forbids, 
in all that he gives or denies them, he seeks 
their happiness alone. This is no less true, my 
dear friends, than that he is God; and I know 
«o other method for becoming truly good and' 

B 2 happy» 
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happy, and for still remaining so, than by the 
lively persuasion of those truths and their steady 
application to all the events and actions of our 
lives, to all that we are and do, and to what¬ 
ever befalls us. 

Nevertheless, mankind are but too much dis¬ 
posed to call those truths in question: and the 
more frequently and strongly they doubt of 
them, the farther do they depart from the way 
of piety and happiness. These doubts chiefly 
arise from the consideration and sentiment of 
the manifold evils, natural and moral, that exist 
in the world*and among mankind. These evils 
we know not always how to reconcile with the 
consummate goodness of God, with his infinite 
benevolence towards the human race. They 
rather seem to be the ordinances and dispensa¬ 
tions of an austere despotic master, than of a 
tender and indulgent parent; to be more the 
efiects of apathy or severity, than of kindness 
and affection. 

How feeble, it is said, how circumscribed in 
all respects is man! How many are his wants 
and how difficult to be supplied ! How many 
unpleasant, repugnant, noxious impressions are 
made on him by outward things! How often 
does he exert his faculties in vain ! How of¬ 
ten does he spend his strength for nought! How 
often does he fail of his purpose! flow many 
cares, how much trouble and sorrow are mingled 

‘ with 
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with the short and fleeting satisfactions of his 
life! To how many dangers and misfortunes, 
to how many pains and sicknesses is he ob¬ 
noxious! And how frequently docs he fall a 
prey to the .treachery of error, the delusions of 
vice, to sordid affections and destructive pas-' 
sions! What devastation and havoc are com¬ 
mitted by folly and sin in domestic, in civil, in 
human society! What crimes, what horrors, are 
perpetrated among mankind! And bow dreadful 
is death, which terminates this long series.of 
evils! How can a being, who is possessed at 
once of sovereign power and infinite benignity, 
who loves mankind with more than parental 
tenderness, ordain or permit all this to happen ? 

Thus, my pious hearers, does a man biit too 
frequently reflect, in those gloomy hours or mo¬ 
ments when he is prevented, by some disagree¬ 
able sensation, some adverse event, from seeing 
clearly and from judging impartially. Thus 
does he call in question the primary, the most 
decided truth, the truth, that God is love; and 
thus is his belief in that truth, which ought al¬ 
ways to be a governing and regulating principle 
in him, impaired, and rendered inefficient, at 
least for a time. Happy should I be, could I 
remove these doubts from you, my devout au¬ 
dience, or so arm you against them, as to enable 
you to come off victorious in the hour of temp¬ 
tation and distress! This however cannot better 

be 
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be effected than by calm and sedate reflection 
on the things which we call evils, and which 
likewise are evils. These reflections will teach 
us how justly the prophet affirms in our text, 
that the work of God is perfect; that all his 
ways are judgment. 

You know, my pious hearers, that the various 
evils in the world are divided into two classes or 
species. The one is called physical or natural, 
the other moral evil. By the former are under¬ 
stood such evils as depend not on our moral 
conduct, on our good or bad dispositions and 
actions, but are grounded in our nature and 
frame, and in the nature and combination of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances and objects. On the other 
hand, by the latter, are implied, such evils as 
solely or principally* proceed from our nefarious 
conduct, from our wicked dispositions and ac¬ 
tions. Not of these, but of the former, we in¬ 
tend now to discourse. Let us therefore consi ¬ 
der what is termed natural evil, and examine 
how we are to regard it for focniing a right judg¬ 
ment of it, and for reconciling it with the con¬ 
summate goodness of God. 

Ignorance, error, weakness, pain, multifarious 
wants, toilsome labour, bad success of it, un¬ 
fortunate events, sensibility to hostile impres¬ 
sions from without, opposition, obstacles and 
difficulties in what we design and execute, 
sickness, dissolution and death: these and the 

like 
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like are called natural evils. For rightly judg¬ 
ing whereof, we will now endeavour to set two 
propositions in a proper light. The first is: 
Many things which we call evils, are merely the 
necessary limitations of our nature and powers. 
The second : Alany others arc salutary cautious 
against far greater evils. 

First then there are many things which we 
call evils, and yet which, when considered ah- 
stractedlv in themselves, are no more than the 
necessary limitations of our nature and faculties; 
and he that complains of these evils. Complains 
that he is a man, and what is that but complain¬ 
ing that man exists? Man is man, my pious 
hearers; I repeat it, Man is man. This, little 
as it may seem to say, is expressive of much. 
Man is therefore on one hand not a stone, not a 
plant, not merely a machine, not simply animal; 
but so likewise is he on the other baud not pure 
spirit, not an angel, no still higher being. As 
little then as the properties of a stone, of a plant, 
of an irrational animal befit him; just so little 
also are the privileges or the powers of a spirit, 
a superior being, not united with a body so or¬ 
ganized as ours, or with one more perfect, 
adapted to him. Man can therefore not possess 
universal intelligence and sense, but only the 
understanding of a man; not universal sensa¬ 
tion, but only the sensation of a man ; not uni¬ 
versal sagacity, but only the sagacity of a man; 

not 
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not universal apprehension and judgment, but 
only the apprehension and judgment of a man ; 
not universal mechanical or mental power, but 
oi^ the abilities of a man. To every being, suit 
omy certain and no other properties, only cer¬ 
tain and no other capacities, only certain and no 
other privileges and abilities, only a certain and 
no other mode of existence, of life, of happiness. 
As the lamb cannot have the strength of the 
lion, nor the mole the keen and far-piercing eye 
of the eagle, since the lamb is a lamb, and the 
mole is amble; or, since amongst the creatures 
of God there should-be lambs and moles: so 
neither can man have the intellect or the 
strength of a superior being, able perhaps to 
scan the universe entire, and set whole worlds 
in motion, since man is man; or, since amongst 
the innumerable works of God, mankind was 
also intended to be. And, were there no such 
creatures as we, were there only more perfect 
beings; we should not exist, but other, more 
perfect creatures, in our place; we therefore 
should not be at all. And what intelligent man, 
on calm reflection, could wish that this were 
the case ?- 

This one consideration, my pious hearers, 
will teach us to regard many things, which we 
c^evils, in a different point of view, and shew 
U9, that they are nothing but results of the ne- 
cessarj|L circumscription of our nature and our 
... * capacities; 
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capacities; that they are things which cannot 
but be, if in the universe of God’s creation there 
should be men, or beings capable of human 
perfection, and of enjoying human happin^a> 
To this class belong unimputable ignorance, iffi- 
avoidable error, natural infirmity, defect or de¬ 
clension of faculties. All these are undoubtedly 
imperfections; and if we chuse to call every im¬ 
perfection an evil, then these are evils : but they 
are only imperfections and evils abstractedly 
considered, and not respecting us, who are, 
what as men we can and ought to be, and who, 
as men, cannot be any other. What right have 
we then to complain of this, or make it a re¬ 
proach to divine goodness ^ — 

Thou complainest, o man, thou deemest it an 
imperfection, an evil; thinkest belike that it 
militates with the goodness of thy creator, that 
in many respects thou art totally ignorant; that 
such numbers of objects in heaven and on earth, 
in the intellectual and in the material world, 
lie totally hid from thee ; that of so many others 
thou canst only scan the surface, discover a few 
of their effects, but not dive into the interior of 
their essence, not investigate their elementary 
constituent parts, their powers, their mode of 
operation; not see their several combinations, 
and the links of their connection. Thou tnightest 
indeed have been so constituted as to know all 
things, to comprehend all things, conneet this 

pMt 
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past with the future, forget nothing, survey all 
things at one single glance, and perceive in the 
clearest light what is at present impenetrable 

f rstery to thee. But then must thou have had 
Ite other organs of sense, a quite other body, 
a quite other mind; then must thou not have 
been a man. As a man, who is therefore a man, 
because he has such a body and no other, such 
and no other organs of sense, such and no other 
intellectual faculties ; as such thou canst pos¬ 
sess only a certain determinate proportion of 
sense, of understanding, of sagacity, of memory, 
and the like; and this proportion cannot extend 
so far, as to comprehend all things, to fathom all 
things, to retain all things. Therefore, either 
thou must be a man, and consequently be igno¬ 
rant in very many particulars, or thou must not 
be at all. — 

Thou complainest farther, peremptorily con- 
siderest it as an evil, thinkest truly that it mili¬ 
tates with the goodness of thy creator, that thou 
art apt so frequently to err in the very things 
which thou mayst know and understand, that 
thou makest so many false conclusions, and art 
so frequently obliged to alter thy opinion, to re¬ 
voke thy judgment; thou wouldst at least pro¬ 
ceed unimpeded on that path of science that lies 
open before thee, and not meet with so many 
checks, obscurities and embarrassmenls uponjt. 
But even this imperfection, this evil, if thou re¬ 
solve to give it that name, is a necessary effect, of 

the 
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the limitation which makes thee a man. He who 
cannot survey all things, cannot discern much 
more than the surface of things, can only 
judge of particular parts of the whole, but o<^>f 
their combination, must of necessity sometimes 
err, sometimes judge falsely, sometimes with 
partiality, and sometimes take appearance for 
reality. Either therefore thou must be a man, 
and consequently a fallible creature, a creature 
in many respects liable to mistake; or thou 

must not be at all.- 

Thou complainest in fine, and deemest it 
probably an evil incompatible with the consum¬ 
mate goodness of thy maker, that thy faculties 
extend no further, that they are so speedily ex¬ 
hausted, that thou art wearied by every exertion 
of them, that the sphere of thy motion, thy ac¬ 
tivity, is so confined, that it is bounded by in¬ 
numerable impediments in the material world. 
Thou wouldst therefore act entirely unim¬ 
peded, at thy good pleasure change the course 
of things, overturn mountains, new-model the 
globe, create worlds of thy own, and bring every 
wish to effect. But all this demands a quite 
different body from thine, a quite different 
intellect from thine, a quite different station 
from thine; and then wonldst thou not be a 
man: thou wouldst therefore not be at all, and 
couldst even not attempt, not achieve, not en¬ 
joy that little, which at present thou canst do 
and accomplish and enjoy. — — 


Never 
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Never forget then that thou art not an angel, 
that thou art a man ; that as such thou must 
have a certain limitation, and even this and no 
otj|ier limitation; and that very many things 
which thou callest evils are nothing but the na¬ 
tural, unavoidable eftects of that limitation. Be 
thankful then to God, the Supremcly-bountiful, 
that he did not barely create superior beings, but 
also man; thank him that thou art, that thou 
canst think, judge, operate, act, but do not 
fondly require, to think, to judge, to operate, 
to act otherwise than as a man; and solace thy¬ 
self in this, that, even as a man, not indeed at 
once, yet by little and little, thou canst and wilt 
be always enlarging the sphere of thy apprehen¬ 
sion and of thy activity, and becoming by degrees 
what thou art not and canst not at present be. 

The second proposition which may enable us 
to form a right judgment concerning the evils 
that are in the world, and to confirm our faith in 
the consummate goodness of our creator and fa¬ 
ther, is this: Many things that we call evils, and 
which in certain respects deserve that name, are 
nothing else than salutary cautions against far 
greater evils; and which, were it not for them, 
we must necessarily undergo. — Thus bodily 
pain is positively a disagreeable sensation, an 
uneasy mode of existence; it is in this consider¬ 
ation an evil; and it would be ridiculous for us 
to deny it, by maintaining, with some eccentric 

persons 
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persons among the antients, that we may be as 
tranquil and happy under those sensations as 
without them, or that pain is not paint But this 
is likewise certain, that pain is a caution against 
still greater evils, and that, considered on this 
side, it is, or may be, an advantage to us.—— 
Thou hast, for example, o man, thou hast ex¬ 
ceeded the bounds of moderation in eating and 
drinking. This of necessity must occasion disor¬ 
der in thy body; it must beget in it a noxious and 
corrupted juice, destroy the equilibrium or the 
reciprocal action of its solids and fluids, give too 
strong a tension to the one, render the other too 
sluggish, and the like; and that is so unavoid- 

if 

able, so implicated in the nature of the human 
body, that we should not be the creatures we are, 
if it were not.-Suppose now that those disor¬ 

ders occasioned thee no pain, no unpleasing sen¬ 
sation. What would the consequence be ? They 
would remain lurking in thy body without thy 
knowledge, would be always growing greater and 
more various, would spread farther and farther, 
till at length they would wholly destroy thy 
health, and put an end to thy life. Now that 
they are accompanied with pain, thou art in¬ 
formed by that pain, that something is passing in 
thy body which is not congenial, that may be 
destructive to it; it W'arns thee of that de¬ 
struction, it prompts thee to think on means for 
preventing its progress; thou usest those means, 

abstainest 
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abstainest from whatever it was that caused this 
disorder, appliest thyself to the rules of temper¬ 
ance, and thus thou remainest exempt from 
greater evils, thus thou recoverest thy health and 
thy faculties; and thus wilt thou no longer con¬ 
sider pain, however unpleasant it may be, abso¬ 
lutely as an evil, but as the warning voice of a 
friend, that indeed flatters thee not, yet means 
thee well, and is sollicitous for thy interest 
and welfare. 

So also is it with the disagreeable, the pain¬ 
ful consequences by which wrath, voluptuous¬ 
ness, every ungoverned, violent passion is at¬ 
tended in our body. They are premonitions of 
still greater evils. They are powerful stimulants 
to become better and happier. What disorders, 
what ravages, would such, passions create, not 
only in the man who is addicted to them, but^ 
likewise in other persons with whom he is con¬ 
nected, except he himself suffered under tiiem, 
unless their impetuosity were checked by pain¬ 
ful sensations, if we were not uiged by them to 
guard against their first attackshi)d.^ong, long ago 
would all social comfort have been destroyed, 
and society itself have fallen to the ground, had 
we been destitute of such powerful sugges¬ 
tions and restraints. •— — 

Does pain then come upon thee, o man; hast 
tfcoa the unpleasant idea of undermining decay 
in thy body: yet murmur not against the Most 

W jgh; 
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High; doubt not of his goodness, at the very 
time when he is giving thee fresh indications of 
it. Much rather recognise in that very pain the 
voice of a father, warning his wandering son, 
by exposing him to those disagreeable sensa¬ 
tions, not for the sake of making him suffer, 
but because it is the best, the only method of 
averting from him sufferings still more severe, 
and even of saving him from these lighter sorrows 
in future, if he will but hearken to his voice, 
and allow it to have its due effect. — 

Indeed there are likewise pains endured by 
man, which concur to bring on the dissolution 
of his body, and which therefore cannot be con¬ 
sidered as mere admonitions. But commonly 
these are owiug to our inadvertence to former 
more gentle, more mild advertisements, and 
therefore are to be imputed to nothing but our 
own faulty and perverse behaviour; and we 
ought not to complain of injustice on account of 
evils we bring upon ourselves. Are there how¬ 
ever some few cases of a man’s meeting with 
such destructive*pains without any default of 
his; they belong to those evils, without the pos¬ 
sibility whereof we should be destitute of a 
thousand inestimable advantages, or which by 
exercising us in virtue are calculated to cariy us 
nearerto spiritual perfecticm; a point of view in 
a two-fold manner .important, from whence, at 
another opportunity, we diali contemplate na- 
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tural evils. At present we must make yet one 
more remark on those which are comprised un¬ 
der the denomination of pain. 

What is true of corporeal pain, or such as arises 
from the state of the body, holds good likewise 
of mental pain, or such as originates solely in 
the ideas of the mind. Disgust, trouble, vex¬ 
ation, grief, shame* disappointment, remorse, is 
mental pain. They are certainly unpleasant, 
painful sensations that arise, on our seeing that 
we have mistaken the truth and have plunged 
into error, that we have engaged in foolish and 
prejudicial affairs, or have executed good un¬ 
dertakings badly. They are unpleasant, painful 
sensations that arise when a man, by or without 
his own default, fails in his designs, is forced to 
abandon his purposes, is wrong in his supposi¬ 
tions and his expectations ; when a man has al¬ 
lowed himselfto be over-reached by the cheat, 
duped by the flatterer, deceived by the false 
friend; when he loses the outward distinctions 
and emoluments in which he made the whole 
of his happiness to consist, or which he reckoned 
as an essential part of it; when a man renders 
himself and his character contemptible by easily 
avoidable follies and weaknesses. All these, and 
a hundred other things of similar nature, to a 
man of an apprehensive mind, may be no Idss and 
still more painful, than the indispositions and 
distempers that arise in his body. But even that 

pain, 
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pain, how deeply soever it may wound us, is 
not absolutely bad in itself. Even that pain 
is an admonition, a necessar^ wholesome admo* 
nition, to beware of greater evils. Its tendency 
is, to make us careful in the investigation of 
truth; considerate in our conclusions and un¬ 
dertakings ; circumspect in the choice of our 
friends and familiars, in the ^osecution of our 
designs, in the application of the necessary sub¬ 
ordinate means ; attentive to the whole of our 
conduct, and even to our minutest actions; mo¬ 
dest in our judgments and expectatibns; mode¬ 
rate and temperate in the enjoyment of our for¬ 
tunes. Were it not for these painful sensations, 
we should be still adding error to error, one mis¬ 
carriage to another, be deceived by every plau¬ 
sible appearance, become the prey and the sport 
of every impostor, still go on, judging and act¬ 
ing with greater rashness and folly, still flattered 
by idle hopes, and never become prudent and 
wise. 

When therefore thou perceivest, o man, that 
thou hast been mistaken, that thou hast drawn 
false conclusions, hast taken a wrong step, hast 
placed too great a confidence in thyself or others, 
and art deceived in thy expectations; dost thou 
feel ashamed, does it give thee pain, does it 
cause thee grief and vexation; yet complain not 
of these sensations, as of things absolutely bad 
in themselves, or which men, whom God loves, 

voL. I- c ought 
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ought not to meet with. No, they are the voice of 
sovereign wisdom and goodness, calling thee to 
stop short in thy errors, to extricate thyself from 
t^em, telling thee wherein thou art mistaken 
and of what thou art henceforward to beware; 
it is a special privilege of thy nature, that thou 
canst consider, bethink thyself better, observe 
the consequences of thy actions and the actions 
of other men, correct thy judgments, and alter 
and amend thy conduct. Do but examine at 
such times into the causes, the occasions of thy 
trouble, the grounds of thy disappointment or of 
thy confusion: so wilt thou assuredly learn wis¬ 
dom from it; so will the sources of thy uneasi¬ 
ness and vexation become conistantly fewer; so 
wilt thou always more safely pursue thy course, 
always more easily console thyself on the loss of 
externals, less frequently miss thy aims, always 
more clearly perceive the condescension and 
goodness of thy heavenly father, and so will even 
these evils become benefits to thee. 



SERMON II. 


Of the Evils that are in the World, 


IjOD, if thou requirest of us, as rational crea¬ 
tures, reflection and moderation of our sensibi¬ 
lity in sufferings; thou requirest with equal 
right of us, thy subjects and children, complete 
and absolute submission. What folly can be 
greater, what insolence more culpable, than to 
murmur against thee, the ruler of the world, 
than to arraign thee, the Holy and the Just, of 
severity and partiality! To thee, the Eternal, 
the Almighty, heaven and earth are subject; all 
nature reveres and obeys thy supreme behests. 
And shall not we, we who are dust and ashes, 
who are even as nothing before thee, shall not 
we submit to thee our creator and lord! Shall 
not we, in all that happens to us, prostrate our¬ 
selves in adoration at the. foot of thy eternal 
throne; and, under a deep sense of thy majesty 
and oUr insignificance, exclaim: It is the Lord; 

c $ let 
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let him do what seemeth him good! Not our 
will, but thine be done; for thy will alone is 
right! — Yes, thy will is right. It is the will 
of the wisest, th'^ most affectionate parent, in 
whose kingdom infinitely more good than evil 
prevails, who far more frequently leads us on 
pleasant and smooth, than on toilsome and peri¬ 
lous paths, and gives us much oftener to drink 
of the goblet of joy than the chalice of sor¬ 
row! A father, who chastens and disciplines 
his children only from love, and who would love 
them far less, were he to spare them entirely 
from chastisements and trials 1 No; thou. All- 
gracious, hast no pleasure in our pains, in our 
, tears and lamentations! Thou never afflictest 
us, merely that we may suffer! Thou never 
bereavest us of bur comforts, to cause us trou¬ 
ble and grief! Thou never shewest thy power 
and supremacy over us, merely to assert thy 
rights, and to cause us to feel our weakness 
and dependence! That only the tyrant, the 
enemy of man can do ; not the God who is love 
itself! No; fain wouldst thou remove .all suf¬ 
fering from us, fain wouldst thou give us to en¬ 
joy unmingled pleasure, if we were capable of it 
in our present state, or if it could consist with 
the wisest and best constitution of things! —~ 
Biit^ufierings are unavoidable, in a world where 
all is subject to inconstancy and changCj to dis* 
solution and death; among mankind, whose 

, powers 
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powers are so limited, who are obnoxious to SQ. 
many errors and failings, and dependent on so 
many outward things: among mankind, whow 
inclinations, exertions, passic^s so frequency 
traverse and defeat each other, and whose £^airi 
and fortunes are yet so variously and intnnallely 
interwoven together! If it be folly to coi^pUdn 
that we 9fe men, or which is the same thing, 
that we belong to the actual system of things; 
it were certainly not less absurd impatiently to 
complain of sufferings which are the common 
lot of mankind. Teach us, then, o Father, com¬ 
plete submission to thy will; let our resignation 
be as entire as it is just; and grant that the me¬ 
ditations we are now to enter upon in that view 
may have their full effect. We ask it for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, our lord, who has taught 
and commanded us to say, when we pray unto 
thee: Our father^ &c. 

DEUTERONOMY XXXii. 4. 

His work is perfect; for ail his ways are judgiae^ 

The more evils there are, or are thought to 
be, in the world; the more important is it to 
judge rightly of them; the less indifferent ought 
we to be concerning whatever has a tendency to 
smooth or facilitate the way to that right judg¬ 
ment. Do we multiply or magnify those evils 
in our imagination ; do we separate them from 
the manifold benefits whence they originate, and 

which 
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which again originate from them ; do we accus- 
tom ourselves to attend rather to the evil than 
to the good that subsists in the world: then 
shall we neither^conceive justly of, God, nor of 
the world, nor of ourselves ; neither love God 
with all our heart and with all our soul, nor en¬ 
joy our own existence and appointment, nor 
exult in the comforts of life, with trply Chris¬ 
tian good humour. The recollection of the past 
will produce in us regret; the idea of the pre¬ 
sent, discontent and uneasiness; the prospect of 
the future, disquietude and trouble. "The 
thoughts of God will be dreadful to us, his 
works will seem defective, his ways unrighteous, 
. his demands austere, his chastisements cruel; 
duty and virtue will be irksome, the comforts 
and joys of life insipid, and life itself a burden. 
We alkali'regard this earth as the abode of sor¬ 
row, ^ pain, and misery; and its rational inha¬ 
bitants'as creatures entirely devoted to distress. 
And bow unjust would such a way of thinking 
render us towards God and man, how slothful 
l;o all goodness, how sensible to every adverse 
event, how dismayed at every danger; how 
wicked and unhappy! 

Guard yourselves, my dear friends, against 
this temper of mind, by adopting and cherishing 
^^ose lessons of wisdom, which are calculated to 
li^ure you from it. Accustom yourselves to 
feflect coolly and impartially on what are called 

evils, 
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evils, and really are so, that you may learn to 
consider them in their conjunction with the 
faultless whole to which they belong, and to 
combine them with the sovereign goodness of 
God and our vocation to happiness. To facili¬ 
tate to you these reflections, and to .exercise 
you in them, is the design of my present dis¬ 
course. May it be attained in us all to the 
praise of the divine goodness, and to the ad¬ 
vancement of a pious joy in God and all his 
works and ordinances ! 

When we first took this subject in hand, my 
devout audience, a fortnight ago, we divided all 
the evils that are in the world into two classes 
or species, namely, into natural and moral. Of 
the former, I mean of natural evils, we dis¬ 
coursed at that time; of the latter we shall now 
say something, and, if it please God, again in a 
subsequent discourse. For rightly judging of 
them, we have already learnt to regard two ge¬ 
neral propositions as true. The first was: Many 
things which we call evils, are merely the ne¬ 
cessary consequences of the limitation of our 
nature and our faculties, which makes man what 
he is; and he that complains of these evils, com¬ 
plains that he is a man, or, which is exactly the 
same thing, that he, and not another, more>per- 
fect being in his stead, is thus stationed iu the 
world of God. Hereto belong ignorance, error, 
weakness, limited agency, in so far as they are 

grounded 
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grounded in the natural frame and the natural 
condition of man. The other was; Many things 
which we call evils, and which likewise, consi¬ 
dered abstractedly, deserve that name, are no¬ 
thing else than salutary warnings of far greater 
evils, which, were it not for them, we must in¬ 
evitably undergo. Thus it is, as we then ob- 
servedj with almost all corporeal pains, or such 
as originate in the state of the body, as w'dl as 
with ail mental pains, or such as derive their ori¬ 
gin from the ideas of the mind. They make us 
feel in a disagreeable manner the indispositions 
and disorders which have arisen in our body, or 
in our outward condition, or in our system of 
thought; but, were it not for this sensation, 
those indispositions and disorders would never 
be remedied, and would be attended with still 
more prejudicial consequences. 

We shall now advance a step further, my de¬ 
vout hearers, and endeavour to elucidate three 
other propositions. The first is: Many things 
which we call evils, are means subservient to 
advantages that far outweigh them, or elemen¬ 
tary conditions and settlements, without which 
we must forego those advantages. The second 
is: Many others are only the necessary occa¬ 
sions and incentives to the developement and 
exertion oHHir faculties. The third is: Others 
again are designed to promote our moral im¬ 
provement, and to train us up in virtue. 

I say. 
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I say first, that many things, which we call evils, 
are means subservient to advantages that far out¬ 
weigh them, or elementary conditions and set¬ 
tlements, without which we must forego those 
advantages. Hereto belong the whole state of 
weakness and dependence of our infancy and 
childhood. That man, at his entrance into the 
world, should be so impotent and ever liable to 
so many accidents, that for so long a time he 
should neither be able to stand nor to go, nor 
to feed and defend himself without extraneous 
aid; depend so long for his nourishment, his 
health, his pleasures, on the will and providence 
of his parents or guardians ; be so long under 
their correction and controul, and be denied the 
tiee use of his powers ; that he, the lord of the 
earth, should, in these respects, be so far in¬ 
ferior to the generality of brutes : how often 
have the discontented or the ungrateful com¬ 
plained ! How often have these topics been 
made the prime articles in the long catalogue of 
evils by which man is alleged to be encom¬ 
passed and persecuted from the cradle to the 
grave ! But then is not the use of the under¬ 
standing and reason, is not the intellectual per¬ 
fection to which M^e are by these means raised, 
a benefit > Is it not the greatest, the noblest 
prerogative of our nature^? But <:;g| man ever 
become intelligent and rational, unless he live 
in society with others, receive instruction from 

them, 
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them, and be closely connected with them? 
And would he live with them in society, in or¬ 
derly, firmly compacted society, and allow him¬ 
self to be tutored and instructed by them, if he 
had no need of them, if, like the inferior ani¬ 
mals, he were presently independent on his pa¬ 
rents, and were sufficient to himself for his 
support? — Therefore, thou must either, o thou 
who seest nothing but unqualified evil around 
thee, thou must either maintain, that man would 
have been happier to have remained a merely 
animal, than he at present can be as a rational 
creature; or thou must no longer allege that 
state of childish infirmity and dependance to be 
an evil, but confess it the best means of bringing 
the human creature to the use of his under¬ 
standing and reason, and thereby of rendering 
him actually man. 

The case is precisely the same with very 
many disagreeable, adverse, noxious impressions 
and effects, which outward objects make upon 
us, or upon our organs of sense. We are more 
or less sensible to heat and cold, to every change 
of weather, to every alteration of the atmo¬ 
sphere. One while we are oppressed by the 
scorching rays of the summer’s sun, and then 
are sliiverhig in the frost of the winter months. 
We see, w||||||^ear, we feel numberless external 
things that are displeasing or injurious to us. 
Every part and member and joint of our body, 

may 
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may very e^iy, and by various means, be dis¬ 
located, shattL^ i^.^oken, lacerated, maimed, 
injured and rendeffc«.“ -j;,Jps8. All these acci- 
dents may cause us pain, ^'^ctive ailments. 
Were our sensitive organs K^.ljcate, our 
senses more obtuse, our skin toug1?'cnfe:^pe- 
netrable, our bodies hard as iron; then indeed 
the greater part of these evils would not exist. 
But how much, how infinitely much, should 
we be losers thereby ! What advantages, what 
over-balancing advantages, do we obtain from 
the admirable articulation, flexibility and sensi¬ 
bility of every part and member of our body ! 
What curious operations and exquisite works 
can a man execute solely with his hand and his 
fingers ? How far is he, thereby alone, exalted 
above even the most strong and sagacious of the 
brute creation ! What surprising works of art 
can he bring to effect! And what diversity, 
what nice combinations and variations of the 
pleasures of sight, of hearing, of smell, of taste, 
of touch, by our organs of sense are we enabled 
to enjoy, of which we should not be capable, 
w’ere they less tender and irritable I But, would 
we enjoy these advantages and pleasures; we 
must likewise be reconciled to those discom¬ 
forts and evils: that which rendersithe one pos¬ 
sible, renders possible the other Ap; the same 
wise and benign constitution of^r body and 
its relation to outward objects mak^ us sus¬ 
ceptible 
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ceptible of both; and he 
the one and yet not be liable-***^ other, would 
require incompatible>’‘'“'8® ’> would require 
that his sense^J-'^d^d possess feeling to a certain 
degree, not have that feeling to the 

samp^u'egree ; that his limbs should be pliable, 
his skin tender, and yet impassible ; that is, 
not pliable and not tender: that outward things 
should act upon him, and yet not act upon him. 
It is therefore absolutely undeniable, that many 
things which we call evils, are desirable means 
subservient to far over-balancing advantages, or 
are elementary conditions and settlements, Avith- 
out which we must forego these advantages. 
And who can affirm such things to be positive 
evils ? 

Secondly, my pious hearers, many other 
things, which we reckon evils, are only neces¬ 
sary and salutary occasions and incentives to the 
developement and exertion of our powers. Man 
comes into the world without cloathing ; he 
must provide himself with it. He enters the lists 
as it were without either shield or weapons; he 
must learn to invent, to adjust, to use them. He 
has many wants, and his wants are perpetually 
encreasing: nature does not immediately supply 
them; she ^rely affords him the materials; „he 
must work tli||Bi up, and adapt'-them to his use. 
His field bears thistles and thorns; brings forth 
a bad or a short crop of provision; he must 

cleanse 
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cleanse it from the weed, and render it more pro¬ 
lific and productive, by toilsome industry. And 
how often do blighting winds, noxious insects, 
dreadful inundations, defeat the purposes of his 
most assiduous labour! He finds opposition and 
obstruction on every side, which he can neither 
overcome nor obviate without labour and pains. 
— He has a curiosity for knowledge which is in¬ 
satiable, which he cannot totally, and not with¬ 
out the utmost exertion of his faculti^, gratify. 
Fe must labour, if he will live; 4abour, if he 
will procure cloathing and the conveniences of 
life; labour, if he would defend himself from 
his enemies; labour, if he would acquire'the 
means of pleasure; labour, if he would govern 
his lusts and passions; labour, if he would allow 
them their fill. Every thing costs him more or 
h ss reflection, industry, toil, exertion. AV'liat 
cvi’s, what plagues! exclaim the dissatisfied. 

But how ? Can that be sheer evil, absolutely 
evil ? How could man without those wants, 
that opposition, those dangers, that curiosity, 
without those powerful stimulants to invention, 
to industry* to diligence, to the exertion of his 
faculties, be and become that which as a ratio¬ 
nal creature He is intended to be andjo become? 
Let man bring his cloathing into th^orld with 
him, like the brutes; set him in secnfity {^inst 
all dangers; surround him with all that he wants 
for his support, and let him find it exactly when 

he 
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he wants it; deprive him of his inquisitiveness; 
let him meet with no hindrances and no oppo¬ 
sition ; and how far will you raise him above the 
brutal state ? How much nearer will you bring 
him to the venerable image of a perfect man? 
Will he thus forsooth acquire a clear conscious¬ 
ness of himself, fully enjoy existence and life ? 
Will he learn to think reasonably, to consider, 
to act with forecast, to look beypnd the present, 
to form extensive plans, and to prosecute them 
with judgment and firmness ? Will not almost 
all his mental faculties lie dormant? What shall 
awake them ? What set them in motion, and 
keep them in action? Can we then call that 
which procures mankind all these advantages, 
unfolds and exercises his powers, conducts him 
to the ends of his being, renders him capable of 
a higher perfection and happiness, can we call 

that absolute evil ?- 

No; many will probably reply, labour, the 
exertion of our powers, is good for man, is pro¬ 
perly no,evil; yet, that he should so frequently 
labour in. vain; so often exert his abilities to no 
end, this is certainly however a real and enor¬ 
mous evil. But that notion too is false,, my de¬ 
vout hearefik We never labour alsolutely in vain, 
never exei^ur powers utterly for nought, even 
when w# seem as it were to execute nothing 
by them, when as it were we bring nothing to 
effect without us, procure ourselves neither 

bread, 
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bread, nor riches, nor honour, nor the satisfac> 
tion of doing good to others; still we are always 
exercising our faculties, and by practice they 
become more strong and more perfect: and that 
is real, lasting profit. Take, for example, my 
present, or any other religious discourse. My 
view in it is of all things to become serviceable 
to you. That is the entire wish of my heart. I 
likewise hope, sometimes more and sometimes 
less assuredly, that I am so; and whatever 
weakens that hope is unpleasant to me. But 
suppose, that none of you reap benefit from my 
discourse; yet have I not totally laboured in 
vain. I have thereby exerted my mental facul¬ 
ties, exercised them by reflection, by practice 
made them more perfect; and this degree of 
perfection, be it small or great, will abide with 
me for ever. — The same holds good of all that 
we do, when that which we do is just and pro¬ 
per, and we do it in a rational manner, with re¬ 
flection and consideration. There are therefore 
very many things, which we account evils, that 
are nothing else byt necessary and wholesome 
occasions and incitements, to the eduction, ex¬ 
pansion and exertion of our powers. 

No less certain is it thirdly, my devout hearers, 
that many things which we call evils, and which 
are so considered in themselves, are n8t only in 
general means and incentives to the develope- 
ment and ekertion of our faculties, but are also 
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in particular veiy much adapted to the further¬ 
ance of our moral improvement, and to disci¬ 
pline us in virtue. This discipline will be ne¬ 
cessary even for men, who though not sinners are 
yet men, that is, creatures so and no otherwise 
constituted and limited, if they are to be gra¬ 
dually perfected. No limited creature can 
all at once attain to that degree of virtue, of 
which, considered abstractedly^ and absolutely 
and according to the whole scope of its exist¬ 
ence, it is capable of attaining. But is it gra¬ 
dually to become more and more virtuous, more 
and more expert in all goodness; then can this be 
no otherwise effected than by discipline. And to 
that discipline belong occasions and incentives, 
obstacles to be overcome, difficulties to be en¬ 
countered; and those obstacles, those difficul¬ 
ties, seem to be evils, and also are evils when 
viewed in a certain light, as they cause us at 
first disagreeable sensations and unpleasant ideas. 
But which is better; To have those disagreeable 
sensationsand ideas, and by them to become more 
perfect, or to be exempted from them, but still 
to remain at the lowest pitch of moral goodness? 

And thus it is with a thousand things which 
we term eyils. One honest man shall be forced, 
on account of his openly bearing testimony to 
the trutHt to experience opposition and scorn, 
lose his posts and his dignities, be deprived of 
im^y advantages and comforts of life. But it 

was 
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was proper for him to love and revere truth, as 
truth, and to prefer the knowledge of it to his 
outward welfare; and when he has learnt this, 
when he has thus brought himself nearer to su¬ 
perior intelligences, and to the father of spirits, 
will he regard that loss as any real evil ? — An¬ 
other, though of a wise, prudent, temperate and 
affectionate demeanour, is obliged to suffer 
many disappoin||[nents, calamities, sicknesses; 
must submit to be often contradicted by fools; 
must be surrounded by persons of violent, im¬ 
placable, discontented, uncomplying tempers; 
must meet with a hundred impediments in all 
that he undertakes. But it was necessary that 
he should make greater progress in meekness, in 
self-command, in patience, in fortitude, in ac¬ 
quiescence, in magnanimity; and if be attains 
to a more exalted degree in these generous dis¬ 
positions, in these virtuous aptitudes, will any 
of those afflictions appear to him absolute evils? 
—> Such an one is doomed to experience many 
misfortunes that are not of his own procuring, 
fall into many perils, see his bi^t plans defeated, 
and as to anything of a future provision live in 
more than common uncertainty. But he was to 
be taught to trust in God, to acquiesce in 
the determinations of his providence, to submit 
to be guided wholly by him, to seek hfe happi¬ 
ness more within than without, to learn to com¬ 
ply with his circumstances, and to be satisfied 
VOL. I. D in 
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in all events; and if he learn and practise this, 
how much will his mind have profited, what 
permanent felicity will he reap from it hereafter! 

-Another labours with unabated sincerity, 

with indefatigable zeal for the general good, and 
is repaid with ingratitude. But he was thus to 
learn to think and act more disinterestedly; to 
love and do good, because it is good, and to be 
satisfied with the consciousness of his integrity 
and the good-pleasure of God: and if he learn 
this by it, will that ingratitude, however deeply 
it may have wounded him at first, be a real, a 
permanent evil to him ? — 

In like manner, my pious hearers, one man, 
by the loss of his fortune, is to be preserved from 
the excesses of luxury, and be taught modera¬ 
tion, industry, and acquiescence; another must 
suflFer unmerited affronts, that he iriay not be 
vain and proud, and by vanity and pride be in¬ 
jurious to himself and to others: a third must sub¬ 
mit to be bereaved of the person, the friend, the 
earthly comfort whereon his whole heart was 
set; that his affections may take a better turn, 
that he may acquire a nobler, a more heavenly 
temper: a fourth must have more than once in 
his life been brought to the brink of the grave, 
and felt the horrora x>f approaching dissolution; 
that he may be made conversant with the 
thoughts of death and its consequences, and 
thence become wiser and better. And what re¬ 
flecting 
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fleeting man will account things absolutely bad, 
which may and should have such effects, and in 
numberless cases actually have them, how dis¬ 
agreeable and painful soever in themselves they 
may be ? 

No, no, God in his gracious wisdom knows it 
to be highly necessary to the human nature, by 
suflerings and trials to become more perfect. 
Therefore it was that he allowed so many unme¬ 
rited and grievous sufferings to befall his son Je¬ 
sus, who was ordained to be the grand exemplar 
of human perfection, caused him to meet with) 
so much contradiction and opposition, and his 
whole life on earth to be one continued exercise 
of temperance, of self-denial, of sacrifice, of for¬ 
titude. Therefore he still allows so many right- 
teous persons to struggle with misery, so fiiany in¬ 
nocent to be persecuted and oppressed, not that 
they may suffer, not for causing them disagreeable 
and painful sensations, —• how can God torment 
those whom he eminently loves ? — no, to bring 
them nearer to perfection, and to render them 
capable of a superior felicity; and, if that be 
the consequence of their sufferings, the conser 
quenoe of the evil that overtakes them, will they 
complain of those afflictions, still hold those 
evils for something at variance with tl^ sove¬ 
reign clemency of their God ? 

Wouldst thou therefore, o man, thou who 
seemest to perceive so much evil on all «des, 

D 2 learn 
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learn to form proper estimates of those evils, 
and render them tolerable and easy to thee; 
deeply imprint on thy heart, these lessons of 
■wisdom, and constantly apply them to thy own 
situation and circumstances. 

Occasionally revolve in thy mind the plea¬ 
sures which thy organs of sense procure thee, 
enjoy them with consciousness, with considera¬ 
tion and with a cheerful heart, and set them 
against the disagreeable or painful sensations they 
sometimes create: so wilt thou presently find 
how far these are outweighed by those, and how 
much thou wouldst lose if thou wert deprived 
of the one on account of the other. 

Consider the several wants for which thou must 
provide with labour, and at times with trouble, 
the various obstacles and difiiculties which meet 
thee in whatever thou art purposed to do, all the 
works and affairs which demand exertion and 
industry, even all thy unsuccessful attempts and 
labours, all the wise and good actions which 
seem to thee to have been done in vain; consider 
them all, as what they truly are, as means and 
excitements to unfold thy powers, to render thee 
more expert in the employment of them, to make 
thee rational and wise, and thereby to promote 
thy spiritual perfection, the only property which 
is indefeasibly thine, and remains for ever thine: 
60 will most of the troubles and hardships of this 

life 
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life assume a different aspect in thy eyes, and 
cease from being evils to thee. — 

Lastly, never forget that without virtue no 
permanent felicity is to be had, and without dis¬ 
cipline no human virtue, and that this discipline 
presupposes adversities and af&ictions, and that 
therefore these adversities and afflictions are not 
absolutely bad, that they may be benefits to us, 
the means to further perfection. And if thou re¬ 
cognize this, and apprehend it with inward con¬ 
viction, thou wilt no longer be oppressed with 
the burden of life, the multitude of real or ima¬ 
ginary evils will no more perplex thee; thou wilt 
no longer misdeem of God and his sovereign 
goodness, thou wilt love and revere him as the 
most tender and bountiful parent, be satisfied 
with all his provisions and dispensations, hold his 
will in all things the best, and say, with cordial 
sentiment, in the words of the prophet: His 
work is perfect: for all his ways are judgment! 



SERMON IIL 


Of the JEvilt that are in the World. 


God, with humility of heart we confess that 
the evils and afflictions we meet with in the 
world are means of discipline and amendment, 
and that in this view they should wear a dif¬ 
ferent aspect to us from what they frequently 
do. They often rouze us from the most fatal 
slumber of indolence and security; teach us to 
understand and to employ our faculties; teach 
us to judge rightly of the value of things; abate 
our dependence on what is earthly and visible; 
refine and exalt our sentiments; give our incli¬ 
nations and endeavours a better turn; make us 
attentive to our superior destination ; call us to 
seek more durable, permanent possessions, purer 
satisfactions, intrinsic spiritual perfection ; ex¬ 
cise us in temperance, in self-contjroul, in pa¬ 
tience and fortitude, id general and brotherly 
affection, in obedience to thee our God, and 

a-firm 
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a firm confidence in thy mercy; render religion 
more important and soothing to us, and the 
hope of a Better Kfe after death the more pre¬ 
cious. And if they teach us this, and effect 
this in us, how much must we be the gainers ! 
What benefits must even the severest afflictions 
become ! Yes, o Father, when thou chastenest 
us, it is to make us wiser and better, to exer¬ 
cise us in wisdom and virtue, and to discipline 
us for that superior life to which thou hast 
ordained us! Oh l^tt us never misconstrue thy 
gracious purpose; let all our sufferings be 
blessed to that end !—Yes, afflictions are means 
conducive to perfection ; methods of cleansing 
us from secret sins ; calls and incentives to ex¬ 
traordinary and signal acts of virtue, to truly 
Christian heroism and really great achievements! 
By the appointment of thy providence, suf¬ 
fering has ever been the path to honour. A path 
which all the eminently wise and good, all the 
chosen men of God have walked, and which 
they now confess to be the straitest, ^surest road 
to higher excellence ! A path that is marked 
by the footsteps of Jesus our captain and leader, 
and by which be entered into sovereign glory ! 
O God, let us never foiget these soothing doc¬ 
trines of reason and religion ! Let them be 
continually present to our niinds, let them 
lighten to us the night of affliction, let them 
keep us from falling into the snares and dangers 

of 
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of that dark path of life, and uniformly have an 
influence on all our judgments, sentiments and 
actions ! Thus shall we sufler as long as thou 
callest us to* sufler, but never sink beneath af¬ 
flictions,- always venerating and loving thee, 
even under the pressure of sorrows, as the wisest 
and best of parents, «and by sufferings progres¬ 
sively become wiser and better and happier! 
In this view bestow thy blessing on our present 
meditations, and hear our prayer for thy mercy’s 
sake in Jesus Christ, in whose name we present 
ourselves before the eternal throne, and in the 
words which he instructed^us to use conclude 
our petitions, saying: Our father, &c. 

dedteron. xxxii. 4. 

Bis work is perfect ; (or all his ways are judgment 

In two foregoing discourses we have reflected 
on the natural evils that are in the world, my 
devout hearers, and endeavoured to get juster 
donceptioii|^of their real quality, their purpose, 
and their connection with the divitie goodness 
and with our felicity. Theise reflections have 
taught US, that many things which we call 
evils, and which in themselves considered are 
properly so called, are no more than the neces¬ 
sary iibnsequences of the liniitation which makes 
man to be what he is i ^at others are salutary 
cautions against far greater evils ; that a third 

sort 
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port are indissolubly united to far over-balancing 
advantages and comforts, which we must other¬ 
wise forego; that a fourth class are occasions 
and incentives to the developement of our fa¬ 
culties and to the furtherance of our spiritual 
perfection; and that lastly a fifth order are 
means to our moral improvement and discipline 
in virtue. To these classes of things, which 
we term evils, we have particularly referred: 
the uuimputable ignorance, the unavoidable 
errors, the circumseribed activity of man, the 
generality of his painful sensations, the dis¬ 
agreeable impression made by outward objects 
on his tender and delicate organs of sense, and 
the great irritability of hig body, the state of 
weakness and dependency of our infancy and 
childhood, our various wants, toilsome labours 
and often apparently useless exertions of our 
powers, and lastly the manifold adversities and 
afflictions to which we are obnoxious. 

To day, my pious hearers, we will conclude 
our reflections on natural evil l;»y endeavouring 
to set three other propositions in ^eir proper 
light. The first relates to those evils which are 
necessary and unavoidable consequences of the 
relative situations in which we are placed to 
outward objects and they to us. Another, to 
those which are the result of oUr own miscon¬ 
duct. The third and last relates particularly to 
death, which is so frequently represented as the 
greatest of evils, 

I Fa 
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1 say first then that many things which we 
call evils, and which really are so in themselves 
considered, are no other than necessary and in¬ 
evitable consequences of the relations wherein 
externals stand to us and we to them. These 
relations are various. The relations between 
mankind and the animals which inhabit this 
earth in common with us ; the relations between 
men and men, who together form but one so¬ 
ciety ; the relations between the diiferent dwel¬ 
ling-places of mankind, and the greater or 
smaller advantages of their inhabitants ; the re¬ 
lations of the earth to the sun and the solar 
system, and the solar system to the immense 
universe to which it belongs. As numerous 
and diverse as those relafions are, so numerous 
and diverse must be likewise the limitations of 
our condition resulting from them ; and if these 
limitations be absolute evils, then must we ac- 
count that highest effect of divine goodness, the 
creation itself, an evil.— 

The earth therefore is not constituted for us 
alone, but ^ the same time for an innumerable 
multiplicity of other creatures, seeing it is not 
adapted to our nourishment alone, but likewise 
to theirs, and because they have need of us, 
and we still greater need of them. But should 
indeed these creatures have less ^tle to the 
goodness of the creator>than we? Should he 
solely provide for us, and not for them? Or 

should 
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should alm^hty goodness prodoce our wee 
alone, and not likewise all that is capable of Hie 
and happiness; as well as we ? If ihea at times 
we suffer detriment on account q£ these crea¬ 
tures, if they expose us to some dangers, at 
times destroy our work, or deprive us of some 
of the fruit of our industry*'; is not that the na¬ 
tural effect of the mutual relations that subsist 
between them and us ? Are not they as well as 
we entitled to the enjoyment of the goods of this 
earth, the common foster-mother of us all; andl 
do not the ad van tages and accom modations which 
they procure us very far exceed the injuries they 
do us?—I- 

As little and indeed still less can man as man 
exist alone. He must have associates, must 
have other creatures of his kind about him^ 
stand in connection wdth them, taka and have 
part in their fortunes, if her would not be-cor¬ 
rupt, but become rational and happy. But dost 
tljou act justly, dost thou judge reasonably, o 
man:, when thou complainest of thedmeomfort 
and annoyance which at.Times ensuo ^fom thesa 
connections, as of evils thou oughtest not. to 
meet withl^ Certainly tiiou sbouldst serve 
others, if tliey should serve thee; help them, if 
they should help thee; hea^ their burden, ifi 
thou wouldst have them t» alleviate thine-; be 
indulgent to their ihiiings and; infirmities, if! 
tliou reqiiitest them to overlook t^iy awni Cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly thou shouldst at times give way to them, 
when their path crosses thine, and their wants 
are more urgent, or their pretensions more just, 
or their faculties stronger than thine. But that 
which thou art doing today for them, tomorrow 
they will do for thee; and if these reciprocal 
compensations do not in every particular occur¬ 
rence obtain, yet they certainly do respecting 
the whole to which thou belongest. And shall 
this commutation of civilities, of services, of 
indulgence, be an evil ? Go, try the experi¬ 
ment; withdraw thyself from them, renounce 
all fellowship with them, shut thyself up in so¬ 
litude, be wholly independent, live entarely for 
thyself; and see whether thou wilt then be hap¬ 
pier, whether thy life will not soon become a 
burden to thee. — — 

We are lastly parts of one whole, of one im¬ 
mense aggregate. 'No part can of itself com¬ 
pose that whole: no part can at the same time 
iiJl more than one place in the order of things: 
no part ca^ be positively that which the other 
is. One ^V'!rile must one forego something, and 
one while another; now must one, and now 
another, enj4»y some advantage, if all should go 
welt with th<^ whole.' Thus all men cannot in¬ 
habit the sanile c^mate of the earth. If thou 
livest in the temperate zone, another must in¬ 
habit the torrid, and a third the frigid zone; if 
moreover ali who can live at the same time, 

should 
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should live: and surely to be and to live is in¬ 
finitely better than not to be and not to live. 
If thy field be a real paradise, and enjoy the 
bland influences of the sky, then must the field 
of thy remoter brother, which cannot enjoy that 
advantage, even because it is so much remoter, 
be a desart, which he can only render fruitful 

by the utmost exertions of labour.- 

The globe itself is but a part of the whole 
solar-system to which il belongs, and that solar- 
system is no more than a part of the immense 
universe. And therefore thy abode, the earth, 
can be only that and nothing else than that 
which it is; produce and nourish only these 
and no other plants and fruits and animals and 
men; be only so and no otherwise inhabited, 
cultivated, employed; only yield matter and 
occasion to such and no other occupations and 
pleasures; adapt itself only to such and no 
other, no finer and no grosser, organs of sense. 
Earth and water and air and fire, all is so, as 
befits us and the other inhabitants ^the globe; 
and we are so, as creatures must b^ for whom 
this fire, this air, this water, this earth, is de¬ 
signed ; and the globe itself, its gravity, its 
magnitude, its distance from the fountain of 
light and heat, so as is fitting for the whole 
solar-system; and this system, so as is suited 
to the other innumerable hosts of solar and mun¬ 
dane systems. All things are linked together, 

# all 
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all things stand in the most diversified relations 
and habitudes to each other, all together com¬ 
pose but a single whole. 

And thou, o man, wilt lament that thou dost 
not alone compose this whole ; that this whole 
does not barely subsist for thee; that thou art not 
at once this part and a thousand other parts of it 
beside; that thou canst not enjoy all, cannot do 
all, and effect all, that is enjoyed, done and 
effected, in the whole immense creation! The 
creation then should bea solitude, an uninhabited 
desart, only that thou mightest not be circum¬ 
scribed ! Would justice or injustice, goodness 
or the want of goodness have place, if the Al¬ 
mighty gave life and with it the capacity of hap¬ 
piness, only to thee, and not likewise to all 
which may live and be or become happy besides 
thee ? And that he has done this, has thereby 
placed thee in such various relations as conduce 
to the good of the whole and to thy own, can it 
be an evil, can it be injustice ? 

This, however, is not all. Consider, o man, 
(which is my second proposition) consider, that 
thou thyself art the author of the greater part 
and the painfullest of the evils that here befall 
thee, and that even the rest would be easier and 
more tolerable to thee, if thy conduct were 
wiser and better. Yes, thy follies and thy sins 
are what deprive thee of numerous real plea¬ 
sures, which nature offers thee; subject thee to 

so 
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SO much pain and misery, which thou art warned 
by nature to avoid; and frequently render thy 
life so bitter and burdensome, which agreeably 
to the ordination of nature, might be so peace¬ 
ful and happy. Oh if thou didst but hearken to 
the voice of Ood and nature; wouldst but con¬ 
stantly consider what thou art, and what the 
men, thy brethren, are; if thou didst but regard 
them, thyself, and the other surrounding ob¬ 
jects as what they are; if thou wert but to ac¬ 
custom thyself to scan the whole of thy life, the 
whole of thy destination : how many cares and 
troubles would be removed from thy heart! How 
many dangers, how many devious paths, wouldst 
thou avoid! How often with contentment and 
exultance wouldst thou pursue thy course, w'here 
now thou waterest it with tears ! Would so 
many artificial wants condemn thee to toilsome 
and anxious labour ? Would restless ambition 
allow thee to be satisfied neither with thyself 
nor with others, or would the insatiable thinst 
of gold torment thee ? Would degrading ex¬ 
cesses so frequently destroy thy health, rack thee 
with pain, or shorten thy life? Would envy and 
hatred and malice, rankle in thy soul like tor¬ 
menting fiends, and convert thy heart into a 
nest of scorpions ? Would every opposition, 
every impediment, every miscarriage, every dis¬ 
appointment, make thy courage fail ? Would va¬ 
nity and pride, caprice and self-interest, haugh¬ 
tiness 
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tiiiess and ill-humour, so often embitter thy life, 
and render burdensome the society of thy bre¬ 
thren, which should yield thee satisfaction and 
delight ? — Accuse not thy maker, o man, ac¬ 
cuse only thyself, that to the few unavoidable 
evils that are in the world, thou addest so many 
others, which thou couldst so easily avoid if 
thou only wouldst. Be wise, o man, be mode¬ 
rate; follow nature ; think and act conformably 
to the ends of thy being; require not to be that 
'which thou canst not be ; and be that, but be 
so entirely and constantly, which thou oughtest 
to be; and thy plagues will instantly diminish, 
thy joys will increase and multiply from day to 
day, and no unmerited evil will oppress thee, 
no one will be unattended with good and whol- 
some effects. 

In conclusion, my devout hearers, and this is 
my third and last proposition, even death itself 
is not that enormous evil for which it is so often 
taken. Of all natural evils, death indeed is that 
which is regarded and described as the greatest 
and most dreadful. The object itself, and still 
more the circumstances and possible conse¬ 
quences of it, are in reality terrible. To lose 
all our goods and possessions for ever; to bid 
adieu to every comfort of life; to be tom from 
our friends, to resign our body to the grave 
anti to corruption, and though not altogether, yet 
in the present mode to cease to be: must cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly excite very unpleasant ideas and feelings, 
must fill a man with consternation and horror; is 
what he must hold an evil, must hold the greatest 
of all evils, if he had no compensation to expect 
for that loss, if he had no reason to consider 
that evil as a means to higher perfection. But 
even here our calm reflections furnish us with 
various considerations which teach us to judge 
more justly of the matter. 

Nothing is more certain than that the human 
body, such as it is, cannot continue for ever, 
that the principles of dissolution lie scattered in 
its original constitution, in its natural frame and 
texture; that its powers necessarily exhaust by 
degrees, its members become less supple and at 
length inflexible, many of tl^e smaller and larger 
vessels close up, many of the soft parts harden, the 
irritability and force of the heart relax, and at 
length must cease. To require the reverse, im¬ 
plies to require a different body; and to wish 
this, is to wish for a different abode, other 
means of nourishment, a different eatth, a dif¬ 
ferent atmosphere, a different sun, and different 
relations and fitnesses to external things; and if 
all these were different, should we still be men, 
still be the creatures that we are ? And is this 
anything else than contending with our creatoij 
and chusing rather not to be at all, than to be 
as we are? —• 

VOL. I. E. lam 
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I am well aware, taat .-.m prodifees disorders 
and devastations in the human body, that it ren¬ 
ders the passage from the present into a superior 
state harder and more painful to man; that it 
has abridged the term of his life; and that death, 
in this respect, w’ith all the terrifying circum¬ 
stances with which it is now accompanied, is 
tlie wages of sin. But transitory and frail must 
still the terrestrial human body ever be, that 
draws its nourishment from this earth, and is 
adapted to. this terrestrial abode; and neither 
reason nor scripture will allow me to believe 
that man was ever ordained to remain constantly 
on this globe, or to pass over into a superior 
state W'ithout putting off and transmuting this 
earthly tabernade. This alteration of our state, 
which we denominate death, is therefore one 
way or another in the nature of our body, or 
arises from 001* being men, and because not a 
higher class of beings has taken our place in the 
empire of God.- 

Indeed this consideration alone would not yet 
deprive'death of its terrors. Indeed, if our 
whole existence were to terminate w'ith it, it 
would be alw'ays a drpadful calamity, it would 
be the greatest of evils. But learn to account it 
only what it actually is, o man; consider it»as 
tlie w'ay to higher perfection ; so wilt thou ac- 
“knowledge it to be, not something absolutely 
ill; thou wilt confess it to be the means for put¬ 
ting 
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ling thee in ^pfcsession of better goods. And 
this in fact it is<»: neither reason nor scripture 
will allow us to doubt of it. It is not the ces¬ 
sation, but the alteration,of thy existence; not 
the end, but the more perfect continuation of 
thy life; not the loss of all that thou art and 
hast, but only the loss of externals, which, if 
thou hast .rightly employed them, have pro¬ 
moted thy intrinsic, spiritual, permanent per¬ 
fection, unfolded thy powers to a certain degree, 
and rendered thee capable of a nobler appli¬ 
cation of them, and which then in thy futufe 
state can be of no farther service to thee. 
Wouldst thou be more ^perfect, vvouldst thou 
be happier, than here thou art and canst become; 
then must thou necessarily undet|^ that change, 
be placed in other relative situations to the in¬ 
tellectual and the material world; thy sphere of 
operation must be enlarged, thou must have as¬ 
signed thee higher occupations and loftier plea¬ 
sures, of which thou wert not capable here, and 
for which thy present condition and the present 
frame of thy body and thy connections with 
external objects, must prepare thee. And 
shall this passage to perfection be an evil to 
thee ? ~ 

Of is it merely the kind and manner of thy 
death, that thou deemest so tremendous ap 
evil ? But if death itself be the passage to a 
higher, a better state; then cannot the kind 

E 2 and 
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and manner of it be absolutely bili — Whether 
my faculties will gradually wear out, or be con¬ 
sumed on the bed of sickness; or w'hether I die 
by an earthquake, in water, or in fire; — the 
way is different, but the end is the same: the 
way sometimes more and at others less terrific, 
the end is always good,— superior, permanent 
perfection. And the God, by whom I am and 
live, knows how to preserve and to preserve 
uninjured that which is immortal in me, just as 
well in the depths of the earth, in the water 
and the fire, as in the apparently more regular 
and methodical repository of the grave. 

Or thinkest thou so’sensually, so meanly, o 
man, that thou couldst be heartily content with 
"remaining etef*hally here, be satisfied with the 
point of force and weakness, with the pro¬ 
portion of sorrows and joys, with the degree of 
knowledge and virtue thou hast at present, with 
the contracted circle thou hast already so often 
reiterated, of businesses and pleasures B Oh 
then I pity thee as a creature forgetful both of 
his origin and his destination, that has done 
violence to himself and suppressed all generous, 
honourable sentiment and imagination, that has 
divested himself of the especial privilege of hu¬ 
manity, the incessant effort after higher per¬ 
fection, and is preparing for himself sorrows in¬ 
stead of joys in the future state into which he 
has still to pass, and ivhich might have been, so 
desirable, so delightful to him. 

No, 
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No; my ambition is greater, my aim more 
exalted, my desires and endeavours more ex¬ 
tensive. My present condition is indeed not 
burdensome to me; I revere the wisdom and 
goodness of my creator in the constitution and 
allotment of it: but I feel that I may be and be¬ 
come still more than I at present am, and 
thereto will death prepare my way, by him shall 
I get at once a great stride nearer to the prize I 
run for; and shall I account this means of be¬ 
coming more perfect and happy, something ab¬ 
solutely bad, the greatest of evils ? No; even* 
this is good, even this is gain, is a benefit to 
me, that I must die, and even in death will 1 
praise the goodness of my creator and father. 

And now, o man, o chrislian,*thou who hast 
attentively heard the foregoing considerations, 
hast perceived and felt their truth, recall them 
to thy memory, combine them together in thy 
reflections ; and if thou feel their persuasive 
energy, leave off complaining of the multitude 
and enormity of the natural evils that are m the 
world. Presume no longer to charge the God 
M'ho is love itself with any want of affection. 
No, no, from him, thenSuprei/lely-bountiful, no¬ 
thing absolutely ill can proceed; under his go-- 
vernment must everything that is bad, oP ap¬ 
pears to be so, be productive of good. He knows 
how to bring light out of darkness ; brings it in¬ 
fallibly forth;'and even that darkaeass would 

not' 
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not be, if we were capable of the day-light with¬ 
out a previous dawn. — 

Be theret'orp constantly pereuaded, that an 
intelligent agent without limitation would not 
be a man : that tolerable cautionary pain is pre¬ 
ferable to unavoidable and total destruction; 
that a sensitive body, on which externals make 
far more agreeable than disagreeable impressions, 
is much more desirable than a body which 
though no disagreeable impressions could affect, 
yet must be utterly insensible to all that are 
agreeable : that, whatever renders us intelligent, 
reasonable agents, unfolds and invigorates our 
powers, and enlarges our sphere of action, is not 
evil, is conducive to perfection : that, w'hat 
makes us morally better, and exercises us in 
virtue, is medicinal and salutary, is beneficial 
to us, however unpleasant and noxious it may 
seem to us at first: that a part cannot be the 
whole, that man cannot be the sole creature of 
God, the world cannot be the universe: that 
relative positions are limitations, and these are 
as diversified and inevitable as those: that the 
imprudent, the foolish behaviour of man heaps 
far more and far greater evils upon him, than all 
nature in itself contains ; and even these would 
not sit half so heavy on him, if He were wiser 
and better: that death itself is not destructive 
evil; it is the passage into another state, the 
ptocess to superior perfection. 


These 
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These lessons of wisdom forget not, o man; 
imprint them deeply on thy heart: so will the 
generality of evils cease to be evils in thy sight; 
so wilt thou find nothing, nothing absolutely 
bad in the universe of God, in his works and 
disposals; so wilt thou clearly apprehend the 
great superabundance of good to evil, rejoice in 
thy existence and the goodness of thy creator, 
be satisfied with thy present condition, be al¬ 
ways making thyself fitter for thy future supe¬ 
rior vocation, and exclaim with inward convic¬ 
tion : God is excellent in power and in judgment 
and in plenty of justice; he will not afflict. He 
has done all things well; his w'ork is pt riect. 
O magnify the Lord with me, and let uii praise 
his name together. 



SERMON IV. 


Of the EvUs that are in the World. 


God , omniscient, almighty, supremely boun¬ 
tiful God, thy divine intelligence comprehends 
and surveys all; thy energy animates all; thy 
goodness embraces all with the most active be¬ 
nevolence. All clearly appears to thee accord¬ 
ing to its various relations and powers and effects, 
according to its entire destination, according to 
what it now is and will be throughout all future 
ages. Cause and effect, design and execution, 
capacity and the use of capacity, reasons and 
results, sins and deliverance from sins, misery 
and bliss, death and life, time and eternityare 
ever present at once to thee. Accordingly thou 
judgest of all by truth, orderest and guidest all 
with consummate wisdom and good^ss, and 
lookest with complacency on the whole of thy 
immense creation. — We, Lord, we can only 
see, but not see through, what is immediately 
b^re our eyes; only particular, abrupt, in¬ 
considerably little parts of the whole; begin¬ 
ning 
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ning and end and Consistence are concealed from 
us. But all that we see and understand, all 
that we know of thee from thy works and from 
thy word, informs us, that thou art the Only- 
wise, the Supremely-bountiful, the Holy and 
the Just, that thou art essential love. Lord, we 
adore thee in the deepest humility and with 
filial confidence. Yes, thy works must all be 
blameless, thy ways unimpeachable; all that 
thou orderest and dost must be just and expe¬ 
dient. Even from darkness thou producest light, 
and from evil good. Even to sinners thou 
tebewest grace and mercy, and where all seems 
confusion and misery there lie already prepared 
the grounds and means of order and felicity. -r- 
God of our lives, grant that we may constantly 
recognize this consoling truth, embrace it with 
firm belief, that we may uniformly love thee as 
our kindest parent, and steadfastly believing in 
thee find peace and happiness. Bless to the 
c;pnfirmation of that faith the reflections there¬ 
upon that we now design to make.. Cause them 
to diflTuse a radiant light over our minds and ex¬ 
cite confidence and joy in our hearts. For all 
this we pri^ thee in the n^e of Jesutf Christ, 
our saviour, who has taught us to address thee 
thus ; Our father, &c. 


DEUTERO- 
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DEUTERONOMY XXXii. 4. 

His work is perfect: for all his ways are judgment. 

We have divided the evils that are in the world, 
or among mankind, into two classes, my devout 
hearers; into natural or physical, and moral. 
On the former, or natural evils, we have offered 
various considerations, sufficient to convince 
us, that those evils are not what they are com¬ 
monly taken to be, and that they neither mili¬ 
tate against the sovereign goodness of God, nor 
against our real perfection and happiness.—We 
will now discourse of moral evils ; and as these 
aw so combined with the former, it must al¬ 
ready appear, that the case is the same with the 
one and the other, that the works and ordi¬ 
nances of God are irreproachable respecting 
both, and that all he does and permits is just 
and fit. 

At the same time I readily admits that I have 
not pursued my reflections nor now discourse to 
you on these with the same assurance of finding 
sufficient light and complete satisfaction, as 1 
had in the former. I immediately (XHicried dif¬ 
ficulties before me, which I had the less hope 
of being able to solve, as the solution of them 
1^Already been so often attempted in vain. 
And these difficulties do actually subsist,-—are 
probably in our present state insolvible to all 

men 
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men and for ever. But any anxiety or uneasi¬ 
ness in these reflections I have not felt. My 
faith in the consummate goodness of God is not 
at all shaken by them ,* his eternally constant, 
his eternally effective love to mankind, is to me 
no matter of doubt; their future qontingences 
and the junctures and circumstances of their af¬ 
fairs, are not become a perplexing mystery to 
roe. The oftener I think on him the All-boun¬ 
tiful, the more reason 1 find lor calmly and con¬ 
fidently leaving to him the disposal of my lot 
and that of all my brethren, and to expect con¬ 
stantly what is best both for them and for my¬ 
self. — And though the light that enlightens us 
on these points be but dim — no more than twi¬ 
light ; still it is light and not darkness; and if 
by its faint gleam we cannot survey all things, 
cannot find our way out of every labyrinth, yet 
we may distinguish many objects, avoid many 
devious paths, and see enough to keep us aloof 
from the abysses of doubt and the pool of de- 
epondence. 

Accordingly we will avail ourselves of this 
light, my devout hearers. If it do not lead us 
to ail tr|||h, yet it disccwars to us the tra<»s of 
many a truth. If it do not enable us to unravel 
all difficuUies, still it enables us to dimliush 
their number,* and allows us sooner or later to 
hope for the disentanglement of tKo rest. In 
this view we will now impart to you a %vv ob¬ 
servations. 
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servations, which may contribute somewhat to 
the forming a corrector judgment of the moral 
evil that is in the world. 

By moral evil we mean the disorders which 
error and vice have occasioned in man, his bad 
propensities and passions, his iniquitous, lawless 
behaviour, and the pernicious, ruinous conse¬ 
quences which all these bring upon himself and 
upon others. This evil is undoubtedly manifold 
and great. Error and vice have the ascendant 
among mankind, exercise over many of them an 
unlimited sway, and none of all can aver, that 
he has never sinned. What sins, w’hat crimes, 
what enormities, have been perpetrated by man¬ 
kind! By what vile lusts, by what corrupt 
passions, do they allow themselves to be en¬ 
thralled ! And what ruin, what devastation, 
are occasioned by those sins, those crimes, those 
lusts and passions, both in domestic and civil 
society! What scourges do they often bring oii 
whole countries and states! How can this evil, 
the reality of which no man can deny, under 
which every one more or less suffers, consist 
with the consummate goodness of God, the 
creator of men ? Might he not have ^vented 
it, might he not have totally banished sin, that 
greatest of all evils, from his empire, and there- 
byi^ve rendered it impossible for the miseries 
that flow from it to arise ? To the answering of 
^ese questions, several importaot observations 
occur. 


The 
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The first is: God has permitted this evil; 
therefore, taken, in the whole, far more good 
must result from it than harm: because God is, 
and cannot be otherwise than supremely wise 
and supremely good. This single proposition 
suffices to my consolation ; and the reason of it 
is to me as certain as the existence of God is 
certain to me. For, to believe a God, and not 
attribute to him consummate wisdom and con¬ 
summate goodness, is a manifest contradiction. 
A being that is omniscient and almighty, —and 
that the creator of the world must necessarily 
be, — a being that is omniscient and almighty, 
cannot act otherwise than wisely and righteously, 
or, which is exactly the same thing, benefi¬ 
cently. Defect of understanding and judgment, 
presupposes ignorance, or defective knowledge; 
and defect of goodness, implies error and a 
sense of weakness. Neither of them can pos¬ 
sibly be conceived of the supreme being, of 
God. Him no error can mislead, he can pro¬ 
pose to himself no views which cannot be at¬ 
tained or cannot be so attained as he had pro¬ 
posed to himself. Him no error can mislead; 
he cannot^Sepresent to hiTnseif anything other¬ 
wise than it actually is ; no error and no sense 
of weakness can seduce him to oppress others, 
to injure them, to revenge himself on them, to 
make them the ministers of his vengekhce; br to 
abandon them to their weakh^s and foUv, to 

their 
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their own fatality, not to give them the good of 
which they are susceptible, to deprive them of it 
without cause, or in any respect to ordain and 
to do what is not right and fit. In short, abso¬ 
lutely perfect understandiog and absolutely 
perfect might cannot be conceived abstractedly 
from absolutely perfect wisdom and absolutely 
perfect goodness. But, if God be perfectly 
wise and perfectly good, and has permitted the 
sin, the moral evil that is in the world, has not 
prevented it by his might: then must he neces¬ 
sarily have foreseen, that in the whole range of 
ages and worlds, infinitely more good than ill, 
infinitely more happiness than misery, is result¬ 
ing fron it; that this real or apparent imper¬ 
fection, ultimately tends to the utmost per¬ 
fection of the wholes—that, from this disso¬ 
nance in the creation, the completest harmony 
would at length arise, and then his sovereign 
goodness be recognized and felt and praised by 
all that is and lives. And shall not that sulfice 
to my consolation, although I cannot discover 
the proximate cause of it, and scan the immense 
combination of this whole ? No, no, from him, 
the Supremely-wise, the Snpremelyigood, I 
have nothing unjust, nothing unreasonable, no¬ 
thing severe, nothing cruel, to dread. Though 
his ways be involved in ever so much darftness, 
in ever^.so intricate perplexity to me; truth 
and goodness must.chnracterise them all. 

Wc 
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We need not however be definitively satisfied 
with these general considerations. We may ad¬ 
vance yet a few steps farther. We can at least 
discover something of the motives and views of 
God in the permission of ill, and of the good 
that arises from it; and this also will clear the 
way for us to a more adequate apprehension of it. 

I proceed therefore to a second remark, which 
is this: As the generality of physical evils de¬ 
rive their origin from the limitation of the hu¬ 
man capacities and pow'ers; so likewise is moral 
evil, in general, a natural consequence of that 
limitation which causes man to be what he is.— 
That precisely which renders us capable of so 
great, such still increasing virtue and perfection, 
is that which also renders us capable of error, 
of vice, of immorality.—The brutes can make 
no foolish, but likewise no prudent election; 
they cannot sin, but neither are they capable of 
moral agency; can do no ill, but likewise no 
good; cannot be vicious, but are in like manner 
incapable of virtue; they cannot degrade them¬ 
selves, but neither can they soar aloft to sub- 
limer objects. — Man can do both: and is not 
that a vasti||»rerogative possessed by him above 
the irrational animals ? Error as weU as the ap¬ 
prehension of truth implies understanding, fool¬ 
ish as well as wise election, supposes con¬ 
sideration and liberty;,morally bad actionsr as 
well as morally good, imply physical power and 

the 
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the free application of it; %e lowest sensual 
lust, as well as the noblest, purest love, implies 
effort to enlarge our sphere of operation, to 
higher perfection. As the one, the apprehen¬ 
sion of truth, the prudent choice, the morally- 
good action, the generous and refined love, sub¬ 
sists in such bounded creatures as we are; so 
likewise must the other, error, the foolish 
choice, the morally bad action, the low sensual 
lust, have place. He that is to walk and run, 
and yet possesses only a determinate portion of 
strength, and meets with impediments in his 
coui’se, must likewise be capable of stumbling 
and falling; and he who will be secure from the 
possibility of stumbling and falling, must not 
require to walk or to run. He that will see, and 
yet has and can have only limited optics, must 
be liable to see wrong, obscurely and partially, 
and he that will absolutely be exempt from this, 
must shut his eyes and renounce all vision. 

Just Sc. it is with man and his moral powers, 
with his capacity to act morally or immorally. — 

— Is he to reflect, with his bounded reasoning 
faculty, upcrh tri^h and error, upon specious ap¬ 
pearance and re>iiity, and discrimirilite them 
from each other; dfie must be liable to confound 
them together, Jb take one for the other, to ac¬ 
cept error for tr^th, and appearance for realitji 

— •— Is^e to ciiuse between good and bad; be¬ 
tween better apd best; he must compare them 

both 
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both together and both with his present and fu- 
■ ture state: and, since he cannot have the idea 
of them all at once, nor all in the same luminous 
point of view; it must be possible for him to 
err in his choice, to prefer the bad to the good, 
the better to the best, that his comparison be¬ 
tween the two should be imperfect and falla¬ 
cious. • Is he to be capable of love, with¬ 
out which there can be ho happiness for him; 
then, with his limited imagination, and with 
the vivid impressions which external objects 
make upon him, it must be possible that this 
love should not constantly be directed to the 
worthiest, that it should sometimes light on un¬ 
worthy, little, low objects; and since his sen¬ 
sibility, his capacity to love, is at the same time 
nothing less than uncircumscribed ; it must like¬ 
wise be possible, that some one inordinate 
passion should entirely engross his heart, that 
it should hinder him from loving other far better 
and more amiable objects, that he should be in¬ 
different and inattentive to them, despise them, 
shun and even abhor them. — In short, is man 
to be free; that is, able to act from the percep¬ 
tions and ideas of his mind ; and may his per¬ 
ceptions and ideas by reason of their limitation 
be erroneous and false: then must it also be 
possible for him, to follow those erroneous and 
false ideas, and ttierelbre to act unjustly, un¬ 
reasonably, M’ickedly, atrociously. 

VOL. I. F 
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The reasoD of the possibility of ill, is the 
reason of the possibility of good; and he that 
would deprive man of the former, must divest 
him also of the latter, or he would have man 
not to be man, he requires inconsistencies. — 
The question, Wherefore has God permitted 
moral evil, or sin ? is therefore in reality the 
same as the question. Wherefore has God pro¬ 
duced man, and not another creature in his 
place? or, Wherefore do we exist, since we 
cannot at the same time not exist? And so 
long as existence is infinitely preferable to non¬ 
existence, no reflecting man will ever complain 
of having been called into being; and so long 
as this renders us capable of any degree of hap¬ 
piness, he will never charge the creator with 
want of goodness for not making us capable of 
that higher degree of happiness whereof beings 
of a different kind are capable. 

Third remark: Little as physical evils are ab¬ 
solute evils, or without all good consequences 
and effects, so little also are moral. These 
equally occasion and promote an infinity of real 
perfection and happiness; and the preponde- 
rancy of the good over the bad is here-as certain 
and as great as there. — 

Where is the man, the profligate, who has 
absolutely nothing good, nothing estimable, ^ 
thing serviceable in him; who is absolutely 
destitute of all capacity for being wise and vir-. 

tuous; 
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tuous; in wh6se mind hot one good, one just 
sentiment, in whose heart not one kind, one 
humane emotion will arise; who never applies 
his mechanical and intellectual powers to any 
useful occupation or purpose; who has never 
afforded any service to society, either mediately 
or immediately, either with or against his con¬ 
sent ; and therefore must be considered abso¬ 
lutely as a being in its very nature set awry, as a 
perfectly useless, an utterly noxious excrescence 
of creation ? 

What abilities, what activity, on the other 
hand, are frequently discovered in the iniquities 
and crimes of man ! And what capacities, what 
powers, do they call forth and excite without 
him 1 This all inordinate, malignant passions 
do ; and the further they extend in operation, 
the greater and more violent the concussions 
they spread around them, so much more force 
and agency do they excite in a thousand and a 
thousand human minds; and if on one side 
death and desolation rage, sp on the other new 
life and new efficacy arise. Take for example 
the vindictive, the ambitious, the unjust war¬ 
rior, the conqueror,.nay even the tyrarlt. What 
springs of the human heart are here set in motion! 
What new, wide ranging schemes of thought and 
spi^ulation, what vast plans and prospects that 
expand the mind, what various combinations of 
means and ends, what exertion of intellectual 
V 9 and 
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and mechanical powers, what eiTercises of re¬ 
flection, of forecast, of courage, of fortitude, of 
self-command, of abstinence, of taciturnity, 
what collision of workings and counter-work¬ 
ings, are produced throughout the larger or 
smaller sphere wherein those passions reign? 
And shall this, with regard to the consequences, 
be something absolutely ill ? The criminal, the 
profligate, who has nothing less in view than to 
promote perfection, who is solely intent upon 
depredation and the gratification of his own sel¬ 
fish passions, acts indeed wickedly; he debases, 
disgraces himself, and prepares for himself the 
most painful sufferings, the most righteous pu¬ 
nishments. But expansion, exhibition, exer¬ 
tion of human power, is good, is progress to 
perfection; and this natural good is' always, 
more or less, a consequence of moral ill. Phy¬ 
sical perfection is withal the foundation of, has 
a natural tendency to moral perfection: what 
therefore advances the one, advances also the 
other. 

Nay, moral evil must be more immediately 
subservient to the promotion of virtue. Among 
men, who by reason of their limited nature, can¬ 
not otherwise become good and be confirmed in 
goodness than by practice, the commixture and 
the conflict of good and ill, the struggles between 
virtue and vice, taken in the whole, must be 
extremely advantageous to virtue. The more 

conti- 
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continued and powerful the opposition, so much 
more honourable the masculine fortitude that 
overcomes it: the more violent the provocations 
of the irascible man, so much more dignified the 
meekness that is not exasperated at them : the 
greater the injuries, so much more divine the 
reconcilement and forgiveness ; the heavier the 
outward thraldom', the more exalted the un¬ 
conquerable freedom of the mind: the rapre 
grating the ingratitude, so much the purer the 
unwearied beneficence ; the more considerable 
the loss for the sake of truth and justice, so much 
more M'arranted the unalterable love to both: 
the stronger and more alluring the temptations 
to sin, so much more glorious the conquest. 
By opposition, by danger, by impediments and 
difficulties, by sufferings and losses, by ene¬ 
mies and persecutors, human virtue is to be 
exercised, confirmed, purified, and brought by 
degrees to that fortitude which rises superior to 
all abatement or change. And to this must 
even the moral evil that is in the world contri¬ 
bute in an uncommon degree, however perni¬ 
cious and criminal in itself. 

And how often is it medicinal in this respect 
even to the wicked, to the vicious, for their 
correction ? How often is thd personal experi¬ 
ment of good and ill, and their different con¬ 
sequences, the best, nay the only means, of 
bringing sensual, thoughtless persons to re¬ 
flection. 
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flection, of making tbem circumspect and dis¬ 
creet, of'rendering sin detestable to them, and 
of guarding them against all further relapses } If 
there be a select few who have heartily fixed 
their aflection on virtue, before they were even 
acquainted with vice, who remain free from 
voluntary sins, and ha'^ taken warning solely 
from the example of others ; yet there are far 
greater numbers who have first eaten of the tree 
of the knowledge of good and evil, and then felt 
the noxious, the painful consequences of the 
enjoyed fruit, are ashamed of their error, per¬ 
ceive the deceitfulness of sin, learn to abhor it, 
and hold up their former lamentable experience 
as an impenetrable shield against the allurements 
of fresh temptations; and likewise for these even 
moral evil is by no means absolute evil; it has 
admonished them, confirmed them in goodness, 
has been medicine to them for producing a per¬ 
manent recovery. 

Consider at the same time, my pious hearers 
—and for this solution we stand indebted to the 
Christian revelation alone, which affords us 
even here the dearest light, and without which 
we could never have adva|^cd so far in our re¬ 
flections on God and man consider therefore 
fourthly the wise, the gracious provisions, which 
Qod has made by his son Jesus, for the recovery 
of mankind, and'for obviatmg the mischief oc¬ 
casioned by sin. Great the evil: as great the 

remedy. 
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remedy. Here sin; there deliverance from sin. 
Here universal mortality; there universal im¬ 
mortality. Here a man by whom sin and death 
came upon all; there a man by whom righteous¬ 
ness and life came upon all. — As in Adam all 
die, so all in Christ are made alive : that as sin 
hath reigned unto death, even so might grace 
reign through righteousness unto eternal life, 
by Jesus Christ our lord. He, this great deli¬ 
verer and saviour, should and will put all our 
enemies, all the enemies of human happiness, 
sin, death, the grave, under his feet, totally ex¬ 
terminate them, and then deliver up his king¬ 
dom, as a kingdom where pure truth, tried and 
confirmed virtue, unalterable happiness prevail, 
to God, his father and ours, who is and for ever 
will be all in all. — Indeed, an evil which could 
not be entirely remedied, which would constantly 
remain evil in all its consequences and effects, 
that would supreme, almighty goodness never 
have permitted; never would dissonance have 
arisen in the creation of the Omniscient, were it 
constantly to remain dissonance, and never dis¬ 
solve into harmony. But evil, .to the removal 
^nd extirpation whereof, even before it actually 
was, the most powerful means were prepared; 
evil, which might and would become harmless 
and at length salutary, to permit this is the work 
of omniscient goodness, whieh comprehends the 
whole of things and surveys it at one view. 


And 
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And then, iny pious hearers, elevate youi 
thoughts into the future world, of which, thanks 
to Christianity, we have the most infallible as¬ 
surance, and so many juster conceptions than 
the philosophers of antiquity had ; elevate your¬ 
selves, I say, into the future world, which alone 
can completely solve the knotty points that now 
employ our thoughts, and which will certainly 
hereafter unravel all, and convince us that all 
is just and expedient. The present state of 
man is not his whole appointment, is only the 
commencement of his life and the infinite pro¬ 
cess of the expansion of his powers. Eternity 
can compensate, supply, beautity and regulate 
all. Ko faculty, no capacity, can be totally 
lost in the universe of God ; nothing good, 
though no more than physical good, will be un¬ 
serviceable for ever, or not draw after it other 
consequences as good. — Indeed punishments, 
just, %evere punishments aw'ait the obstinate sin¬ 
ner ; and woe to him, whom the idea of these 
punishments docs not deter from sin ! He will 
suffer what is due to his deeds, suffer more, 
suffer more horribly, than he can at present 
conceive in the gloomiest boi|rs of his life. But 
even these sufferings, thesiPpunishments, are 
ordained by the Supremely Goodj who inflicts 
suflering on no one for the sake of making him 
suffer, but for producing good thereby. Sooner 
or later will God manifest himself as love to his 
whole creation. 


Eter- 
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Eternity, — which in thqught to us is still 
rather a word than an idea, — eternity compre¬ 
hends all; but we cannot comprehend it with 
our intellect. It unravels all; but how, we, 
mortals, cannot conceive. It leads and brings 
all to the goal; but when and whereby, is con¬ 
cealed from us. -From everlasting to everlasting, 
from one great revolution of this or some differ¬ 
ent solar and mundane system to another, what 
vicissitudes may not the living and sensitive 
beings belonging to it undergo! What means 
for bringing light out of darkness, for producing 
good, infinite good, through ill, does it not 
contain ! What results does it not allow to be 
expected by reflecting minds! —And shall that 
which is now disorder, or appears to be so; 
shall that be eternal, or appear to be so ? Shall 
it never evolve into the most beautiful, the most 
perfect order? And if it ever happen, though 
according to our mode of measuring time, Sever 
so late, after the lapse of never so many ages 
and epochas of eternity ; what will the present 
momentary darkness and apparent disorder be 
to the light and harmony, this instant of suffering 
to the joy and blis^, that will then continue 
from one period of^ternity to another, as eter¬ 
nal as God ? 

After all this, do any difficulties, my devout 
hearers, still remain, which we have not com¬ 
pletely solved, any points which we cannot 

compare 
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compare and reconcile; yet surely this need not 
perplex our minds. We plainly perceive how 
all,physical or natural evil is effect and predis¬ 
position of divine wisdom and goodness; we 
plainly perceive, how, in many respects, it is 
and may be the occasion of moral: and if now 
this evil still presents a dark side to our view, is 
it not reasonable that we should seek the cause 
of that obscurity rather in our visive faculty, 
than in the object ? Shall we, we who must 
confess all the works of the Lord, which we 
competently understand, to be perfect and inca¬ 
pable of amendment, shall we not trust, that 
likewise all the rest, which we cannot fully scan, 
are equally complete and perfect ? 

Hecognize then, my pious hearers, recognize 
and revere the consummate wisdom and good¬ 
ness of God, even in the permission of moral 
evil. Doubt not that, sooner or later, out of it 
wilf arise the greatest possible good; that at 
length, from the tumult of inordinate human 
passions, from the manifold obstinate conflicts 
between truth and error, virtue and vice, from 
the apparently strange effects and destinies of 
both, so much light, or^, beauty, felicity, 
wiH arise as without the pr^ent constitution of 
things could never have obtained. This may 
and should be as certain to you, as certain as 
you believe a God, a first, eternal cause of all. 

Beware 
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Beware only of sin. Sin is unquestionably 
the greatest of all evils, the only real evil, the 
only one that can render you truly unhappy, 
and injure you for ever. Have you vanquished 
that disturber of human contentment and joy, 
that foe to your happiness; are you, through 
Jesus, become free from its dominion? Oh, 
then nothing will or can harm you ; then no¬ 
thing will or can be dreadful to you, nothing fill 
you with consternation and dismay. Evil and 
good, sorrows and joys, the present and the fu¬ 
ture, heaven and earth, God and the world, all 
are yours; all 'serve and work to your true in¬ 
terest, all roust and will promote your perfection 
and happiness; all eternally co-operate to evince 
the truth, that God is love. 



SERMON V. 


The Coming of the Kingdom of God. 


God, thou reignest over all, and thou go- 
vernest all by the wisest laws, the hosts of 
heaven as well as the inhabitants of the dust. 


the most exalted spirits as well as the whole in¬ 
animate creation, all are subject to thee, all are 
means and instruments to the prosecution of 
thy infinite designs; for all things are and sub¬ 
sist by thee, all are thy creatures, the work of 
thy hands. Likewise over human beings, like¬ 
wise over us thou rulest with consummate wis¬ 


dom and benignity. Thou hast formed us intel¬ 
ligent and free agents, and elevated us to the 
rank and to the honour of tby rational, thy mo¬ 
ral subjects. And how happy is our condition! 
How great the privileges tl^ grace us in this 
respect beyond so many of our brethren! What 
light, what intellectual energies, what comfort, 
what means of improvement hast thou vouch¬ 
safed us through thy son Jesus 1 Yes, by him 
whom thou hast given us to be our instructor 

and 
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and guide, our lord and king, by him thy king¬ 
dom came on earth, by him its borders were 
considerably enlarged, its authority was con¬ 
firmed, its efficacy augmented ; and we too en¬ 
joy the privileges and immunities of it. And 
how mild, how amiable is the dominion which 
thou exercisest over us by this thy great vice¬ 
gerent! How contented, how cheerful, how 
happy is the Christian, who is entirely such in 
thought and deed ! Oh might it be granted us 
daily more and more to apprehend and feel the 
felicity of being subjects of the kingdom of 
Jesus, and of being governed and ruled by him, 
the wisest and kindest master, and of constantly 
rendering ourselves worthier of that happiness 
by the whole tenour of our conduct! Might 
that glorious, that blessed kingdom, the king¬ 
dom of truth, of virtue, of liberty, of happiness, 
be everywhere, both among such as are and such 
as are not Christians, still farther amplified and 
increased, still more firmly established, always 
bringing mankind nearer*© their grand and final 
destination and apfjointmeni I Might every 
one of us, in the place and in the sphere, which 
thj^ hast assigne(^im, contribute all that he 
possibly can to the aavancement of that kingdom 
and the happiness that is so strictly allied to it, 
among his near and remoter .brethren! Yes, 
thy kingdom come, o God ; come among us and 
all thy children upon earth ! May it now come, 

while 
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while we are employing ourselvfes in serious me¬ 
ditations upon it. Oh grant that light may be 
diffused into our minds, and inclination and 
energy to good into our hearts ! For this we 
implore thee, as the votaries of thy son Jesus, 
with filial confidence, and address thee further 
in his name, and in the form which he prescribed: 
Our father, &c. 


MATTH. vi. 10. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Tii E present season, my devout audience, is 
set apart to commemorate the coming of our 
lord and his kingdom upon earth. It is there¬ 
fore called Advent, and is considered among 
Christians as a season of.peculiar solemnity. 
This coming of our lord was in itself so remark¬ 
able an event, and its consequences are so ma¬ 
nifold and important, and have proved upon the 
whole so salutary to us and to mankind in ge¬ 
neral, that the memorial of it highly deserves to 
be frequently renewed, and upheld to the end 
of time. The arrival of an ambassador from the 
deity, announcing to us thd wili of the EteiHal 
and Invisible and his benign and gracious dispo¬ 
sitions towards us ; the arrival of a teacher who 
delivers pure truth, and the most important, 
most indispensable troth to mankind, with far 
greater authority than any teacher before him 

had 
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had done or could do; the arrival of a perfectly 
pure and holy spirit, who in a human form by 
example and by doctrine, displays to our view 
the subliraest wisdom, the most inviolable in¬ 
tegrity, the purest sanctity, and renders them 
no less venerable than amiable; the arrival of a 
safe and faithfuk guide on the thorny and diffi¬ 
cult road of human virtue and happiness; the 
arrival of a helper and benefactor, a deliverer 
and saviour, living solely for his brethren, and 
sacrificing all, even his life, for their sakes : 
what a remarkable phaepomenon ! How wish¬ 
fully musr numbers of reflecting and well dis¬ 
posed persons, who were sighing after light and 
true felicity; men of different nations, have be¬ 
held the coming of such heavenly aid! and how 
completely were the. wishes of the wisest and 
best of mortals answered by it! What revolu¬ 
tions, what salutary revolutions were effectuated 
by this coining of our lord into the world ! With 
him came light into the darkness which per¬ 
plexed and shrouded nature, comfort and con¬ 
fidence into the hearts of mankind, truth and 
certainty into their conceptions of the most im¬ 
portant objects, dignity and grandeur into their 
sentiments, firmness into their character, regu¬ 
larity and harmony into their behaviour, greater 
capacity for the enjoyment of good, more strength 
and courage for the sustaining of evil, more force 
for doing and suftering. With him and through 

him 
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him came the kingdom of God. The moral so¬ 
vereignty of God over mankind, his sove¬ 
reignty over their mind and their heart, was 
signally extended and confirmed, and the virtue 
and happiness of his subjects founded thereon, 
augmented. Indeed only by little, and little, 
first by tardy steps, agreeably to the nature of 
this spiritual heavenly kingdom and its subjects. 
First the basis and preparatives, then the super¬ 
structure; a structure that is carried on from 
one generation to another, from age to age, and 
will only be completed in eternity. Therefore 
Jesus teaches his disciples and their scholars in 
our text to pray : Thy kingdom come ; may it 
be continually more extended, confirmed, glo¬ 
rified, however little and inconsidenible it may 
be at its rise and commencement! Yes, my 
pious hearers, as in the natural world, the 
largest plants and trees shoot up from diminutive 
seeds and tender sprouts, expand themselves 
only by little and little, often slowly and imper¬ 
ceptibly to the eye, and at length afford shelter 
and food and protection to myriads of creatures: 
so it is with the kingdom of God, with his pre¬ 
disposals in.the moral world. Let us enter more 
at large into the subject. Let us somewhat 
more circumstantially consider: first, wherein 
the moral kingdom of God consists; or how 
God rules over mankind, and governs them 
as moral creatures. Secondly, how this king¬ 
dom 
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dotn comes, or whereby this sovereignty of God 
is extended and established, and lastly, what 
we have to do in this respect, if we earnestly 
wish for the amplification and the prosperity of 
that kingdom. 

Universal and boundless is the sovereignty of 
God, the Almighty, over all that is and lives and 
thiaks, both over the intellectual and the cor¬ 
poreal world, over our thoughts and sentiments 
as well as over our outward,motions and actions. 
As poverty and riches, elevation and abasement, 
light and darkness, prosperity and adversity, 
life and death, are in his hand : so likewise in¬ 
tellectual powers and advantages, the life and 
nourishment and health of the soul, knowledge 
of truth and deficiency of that knowledge, moral 
strength and weakness, the dominion of virtue 
and the dominion of vice, liberty and thraldom, 
happiness and misery, depend on him; and re¬ 
garding these no more than regarding those, can 
anything be and happen without his superin- 
teudance, without his permission, without his 
will. Of this the idea of an intelligence su¬ 
premely perfect, whom we revere as the creator 
and governour of the world, allows us not in the 
smallest degree to doubt. 

’ Only the methods whereby God rules and go¬ 
verns his creatures are different according to the 
diversity of their nature and destination. If he 
use some, which are not capable of conscious- 

VOL. i. c ness. 
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ness, of consideration, of ■morality, merely as 
the instruments of his power, and prosecute his 
designs by them, without their knowledge, with¬ 
out their volition, without their concurrence ; 
so he permits others, whom he has endowed 
with understanding and liberty, to act according 
to their own perceptions, to pursue the objects 
of their own discriminating choice, and employ 
their faculties by perspicuous principles, or by 
obscurer sensations; yet so that all are under his 
contrQul, and all by him so favoured and ad¬ 
vanced, or so impeded and retarded, so con¬ 
ducted and connected, as is exactly conformable 
to the all-comprising plan of his consummate 
wisdom. 

The several predispositions therefore which 
God has made in nature and by religion, to the 
awakening, to the expansion, to the exercise of 
the hunian intellect; all the excitations and re¬ 
sources, which he has given and still gives man¬ 
kind, to reflect upon truth and error, to sharpen 
their understanding and feelings, to extend and 
correct their ideas of invisible and intellectual 
objects, all events and contingences whereby 
he calls their attention to themselves, to their 
destination, to the difference between right and 
wrong, between virtue and vice; all the in^ 
struction that he imparts to them by reason and 
conscience, by his Works and ways, or by per¬ 
sons p-articularly stirred up to that end, con¬ 
cerning 
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cerniog himself and his will and the way to hap¬ 
piness : all this together constitutes the moral 
government of God over mankind, and is what 
the scripture terms the kingdom of God, or the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ. According therefore 
to the degree in which the intellectual faculties 
of man are unfolded and exercised ; in which 
prejudice, error, vice, ignorance and insensibi¬ 
lity are diminished, in which knowledge of 
truthj love of goodness, wisdom and virtue, true 
religion and piety are increased and encouraged ; 
in short, according as individuals or entire na¬ 
tions become more intelligent, better and hap¬ 
pier: in that proportion the kingdom of God and 
of Jesus Christ comes and is extended; in the 
same proportion is the moral sovereignty of God 
over mankind more universal and efficient. , 
The method in which tlie kingdom of. God 
comes, is therefore extremely various and ma¬ 
nifold. As its range is n|t confined to any par¬ 
ticular nation or any one class of people^ so 
neither does its extension and advancement de¬ 
pend on any one peculiar chanpel or medium of 
knowledge and improvement. Nature and reli¬ 
gion, reason and scripture, our own reflection 
and the information of others, pure truth and 
truth niingled with eritKr; all that cultivatf^, in¬ 
forms, improves and exercises the faculties of 
man; all that capses and promotes light, consi¬ 
deration and free agency, spiritual life, rational 
c S reflection 
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reflection and moral sentiment among the human 
race ; all are so many predispositions of God for. 
the enlargement of his kingdom, means which 
he employs in ruling over the hearts and minds 
of men, and in conducting them to perfection 
and happiness in a way adapted to their nature. 
Never has God left himself without a witness 
among mankind in this respect; never ceased to 
provide for the support of truth and goodness, 
whether in the bud or in the expansion, and to 
favour and encourage them, now in this way 
an<h||ien*n another. But only the impartial and 
unprejudiced-judge of the true and good, only 
the attentive observer of individuals and the 
events of their lives remarks this solemn process 
of divine providence, this occult but always 
progressive agency of the kingdom of God. 
Would we acquire that judgment and that ob¬ 
servation, we must take several particulars into 
consideration. 

The first is this: The kingdom of God and of 
Christ came, and still comes, one while more 
immediately and at another more mediately. 
More immediately it came through the prophets, 
and particularly through Jesus and his apostles, 
whom God endowed with full powers and with 
extraordinary gifts and mei^ies, as his messen¬ 
gers, as the _|!romulgators of his will, as , the 
founders o^Jr new religious institution* as the 
teachers of ijuth?and happiness; and so it still 

comes 
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comes through all the good and salutary effects, 
which their doctrine produces and will produce 
to the end of time in human soufs. So has come 
the kingdom of God since the origin of Christia¬ 
nity from one people to another, from one part 
of the inhabited globe to the other, has won and 
subjected to itself the understandings and the 
hearts of millions of persons, diffusing far around 
it light and life and intellectual energy and com¬ 
fort and felicity ; and so will it continue always 
enlarging its borders under the direction dPlhe 
Supremely wise and Supremely-bountiful, and 
always producing greater accessions of happiness 
and virtue. 

But also more mediately, my pious hijarers, 
came and still comes the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom oftruth and human happiness, through 
ail that eminently wise and good men in all ages 
and among all nations have done and still do to¬ 
wards the moral instruction and improvement 

* 

of their brethren; and to this we should pay 
great attention, lest we should judge too par¬ 
tially of the kingdom of God, and restrict ii to 
too narrow bounds. Thus it came through the 
legislators, ttirough the popular poets and sages 
of antiquity ; thus, for example, through .So¬ 
crates and his disciples i thus came it even 
through Muhammed, whu, together with the 
errors which he taught, also di^eminated and 
established many great, important, essential 

truths 
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truths of religion among a very considerable part 
of the inhabitants of the earth, and thereby oc¬ 
casioned and effectuated an incalculable amount 
of good. Nay, the doctrines and j>recepts of 
wisdom and virtue, which the wise of all ages 
and nations in their discourses and writings have 
propagated and recommended among mankind, 
are, so far as they contain truth, as much di¬ 
vine doctrines and precepts, as those which 
hav^ obtained credence and respect through 
Mors or other prophets. The sound under¬ 
standing and reason of man, his inward sense of 
what is true or false, good or bad, are, no less 
than revelation properly so called, means where* 
by God makes known %o us his will, and 
grounds and establishes his kingdom among us, 
his moral sovereignty over us. For to the atten¬ 
tive, reflecting.man, —and such'there have al¬ 
ways been and still are among all nations and 
people — to such an pne, everything is the voice 
of God, the instruction of God, the revelation 
of Gpd» whether it be outward objects or in- 
watd thoughts and sentiments, that give rise 
to those reflections and conduct him to the 
track of truth. Indeed be does not always fol¬ 
low that track, seldom follows it far, exchanges 
it often for the deviom paths of error, or the la¬ 
byrinth o| doubt. Yet never entirely in vain 
are those rays of light emitted, not tptally fruit¬ 
less do those seeds of truth and happiness re¬ 
main ; 
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main; sooner or later they spring up, and the 
more the soil is cultivated, the oftener it is re¬ 
freshed with gentle showers, the more fruit is to 
be expected from them. 

The other particular that we should observe 
with regard to the coming of the kingdom of 
God and the methods of it, is this ; The king¬ 
dom of God and of Jesus Christ came and still 
comes, one while in a more visible and striking, 
at another in a more invisible and latent manner. 
It never comes indeed, as Jesus says^imself, 
with noise and ostentation. Its weapons^re 
not carnal, but spiritual. Its goods and distinc¬ 
tions are not meats and drinks, not pomp and 
magnificence, but righteousness, peace and joy 
in the holy ghost. It is no temporal, earthly 
kingdom, and all that is called compulsion and 
force, all that dazzles and deceiv'es the senses 
is in opposition to the spirit of truth and the 
nature of the moral kingdom of God. Yet its 
progress is at one time more remarkable than at 
another. Visibly and with great power came 
this kingdom in the first periods of Christianity. 
What effects, what revolutions did it produce 
both among individuals and whole nations! 
How widely diffused, how greatly augmented 
in those ages were light and life and liberty and 
virtue and felicity! Visibly and with great 
power it came too in a considerable part of Eu¬ 
rope at the period of the Reformation. What 

salutary 
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salutary shocks, what happy revolutions did 
it then occasion and effect in the understand¬ 
ings and affections, in the feith and lives of 
mankind! — 

But this kingdom, my pious hearers, usually 
comes and acts in a less remarkable and visible 
manner. The doctrines of truth and of Chris¬ 
tianity were preached, heard, combated, be¬ 
lieved, adopted, rejected, sometimes mingled 
with more sometimes with fewer errors, some¬ 
times in pure sometimes in impure intentions, 
sometimes delivered in one method sometimes 
in another: and thus were raised or renewed 
in the minds and hearts of thousands and thou¬ 
sands of persons, sentiments, reflections, opi¬ 
nions, judgments, emotions, resolutions, pro¬ 
ductive sometimes of more sometimes of fewer 
good consequences. The seed falls in the earth, 
and according to the various quality of the soil 
and the season of sowing, it springs up some¬ 
times sooner sometimes later, brings forth 
sometimes more sometimes less generous fruits, 
or is choaked by weeds, or obstructed in its 
growth by luxuriant thorns and thistles. 

In the mean time truth and Christianity con¬ 
tinue their bourse in silence ahd concealment. 
It happens perhaps but rarely, that great and 
signal alterations in thp moral condition of men 
ensue; perhaps we have it but seldom in our 
powfr to say; This person is translated from 

the 
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the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom of 
light; that other, from a slave of vice, is be¬ 
come a votary and friend of virtue ; that doubter 
is brought to belief and certainty, and this vo¬ 
latile character to serious reflection, to prudence 
and discretion; yet so piuch the oftener is the 
knowledge of the one corrected and extended, 
the belief of the other fortified, the good senti¬ 
ments of a third confirmed and encouraged, or 
some latent germ of truth and virtue expanded 
and fructified in a fourth. And who is able to 
reckon up all the just reflections, all the worthy 
sentiments, all the pious resolutions, acts and 
efforts, which by nature and religion, by reason 
and Christianity, by all kinds of information and 
tuition, and by the several other means that 
God makes use of in his kingdom, are occa¬ 
sioned and awakened, and whereby mankind 
are brought nearer to the true end of their crea¬ 
tion, and formed into rational, nioral subjects of 
God and of Jesus Christ«|4- 
Observe in the\st place, my devout hearers, 
if you would rightly judge of the subject, this 
one thing more : The kingdom of God and of 
Jesus Christ comprehends the whole human 
race* according to the several degrees of their 
culture, their illumination and improvement, 
their approaches towards perfection. It is nei¬ 
ther confined to any particular nation nor to any 
particular period of time. It comprehends, all 

people. 
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people, all ages, all revolutions of eternity. It 
is one entire whole, one grand, immense and 
infinitely extensive whole, of which we can 
perceive no more than single and small frag¬ 
ments, and which God alone surveys in all its 
causes and effects, in all its parts, in all its com¬ 
binations, and contingences; a whole that con¬ 
nects the present with the future, the visible 
with the invisible, time with eternity, the 
earth witli heaven ; a whole, whose commence¬ 


ments seem but little and insignificant, whose 
progress seldom strikes the eye, yet never stands 
still, and the end whereof will be all-involving 
perfection and happiness. 

The more distant this end at present seems, 
and the more glorious it will be; the more na¬ 
tural must be the wish expressed in our text. 
Thy kingdom come, to every reflecting, w'ell- 
disp9sed person, to every Christian, w ho in very 
deed deserves that name. Thy kingdom come! 


^ay truth, wisdbm,.||^tuc, ^ertyf^appiness; 
may sound reason and true religion be con- 


stmiitly farther disseminated amongst mankind \ 


May error, superstition, vice,, slavery and 


wretchedness be enervated and diminished from 


day to day! May Christianity, in all its scope 
and tendency, be always more completely ma- 
mfesting its divine efficacy in the f^rts and 
minds of its piofessors, and through tl^m in the 
heMts and minds of such as are not! May it 

constantly 
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constantly be more accurately understood, more 
heartily believed, more faithfully followed by 
all who bear the honourable title of Christians ! 
Yes, this is the wish, the most earnest wish of 
men, of Christians, who are justly entitlOSi^to 
either the one or the other of these appellations. 

Wilt thou shew in feet, o man, o Christian, 
that this is the wish of thy' heart, that thou 
sayst, Thy kingdom come! in spirit arid in 
truth, with understanding and sentiment: acce¬ 
lerate and promote the advancement of the 
kingdom of God and of Jesus Christ, extend its 
boundaries, confirm its authority and its domi¬ 
nion, increase the number and the zeal df its 
subjects, as far as it depends on thee, and is 
within thy power. Hast thou uncommon in¬ 
tellectual abilities, conspicuous talents; art thou 
placed in a superior station, dost thou fill an 
important post; dost thou act in a greater, in a 
wider sphere: apply all those advantages to the 
propagatio# of M much more truth, ivisdom, 
virtue, liberty, happiness among thy brethren, 
mediately and immediately, by thy authority, 
by thy information, by thy example, by thy for¬ 
tune. Consider and conduct thyself as an instru¬ 
ment in the hand of God to the extension and 
advancement of bis kingdom upon earth, arid 
strive tgjendet thyself increasingly irioite worthy 
of thafiistingulshedr honour. But canst thou, 
by means of t|iy station* and calling, thy capa. 

cities 
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cities and powers, do butdittle in this respect; 
do that little with diligence and fidelity, and so 
render thyself fit for greater trusts. Advance the 
kingdom of God among thy domestics, among 
thy acquaintance and friends, though thou art 
not able to do it in larger societies, and in a 
wider range. Contend against error, super¬ 
stition, vice and* moral bondage, wherever thou 
hast oppOltunity and inducement; but do it 
constantly in a way suited to the nature of the 
kingdom of God, with an affectionate heart and 
a gentle spirit. Let the light, the light of wis¬ 
dom and virtue, that illuminates thee, extend 
itself to all around thee, and promote the know¬ 
ledge of truth, the love of goodness, rational re¬ 
flection and prudent gravity, just conceptions 
and generous sentiments by all thou sayst and 
dost. Be particularly concerned to make Chris¬ 
tianity honourable in the sight of all men by a 
truly Christian temper and a truly Christian life, 
Thus deprive the infidel, theiipporn%, the wit¬ 
ling of all pretexts for his infidelity, his mockery, 
his levity. Let all who are acquainted and con¬ 
nected with thee, perceive and remark how con¬ 
tented and cheerful Christianity renders its ge¬ 
nuine confessors. So wilt thou discharge the 
duty of a subject of God and of Jesus Christ, 
and hereafter enjoy the superior, ^|gflasting 
blessings of the kingdom of heaven. 

Adv0t. 



SERMON VI. 


Of the future general Judgment. 


God, Lord God, gracious, merciful, long- 
sulforing, abundant in goodness and truth, who 
shewest mercy, and forgivest iniquity, trans¬ 
gression and sin ; how can we doubt that there 
is pity and forgiveness with thee, since thou art 
essential benignity and love I We to whom 
thou hast given such extraordinary, proofs of it 
by thy son Jesus, for whose deliverance tho'U 
hast done so much! Error and sin had sepa¬ 
rated mankind from thee, the fountain of light, 
of life, of happiness — had enfeebled, embased 
them, and Uiought on them a variety ctf 
woe. They were slaves to vice, and the children 
of death. Tormented by reproaches and doubts, 
they lived without comfort, without hope, with¬ 
out thee in the world. The true, the direct way 
that leads to felicity and to thee, was concfeUied 
from the generality of them, — to alt of 
was covered with darkness and encompassed 
with frightful obstacles- And thus they, wan* 

dered 
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49 rod.through numberless perilous and devious 
pHthsj’«itd, laden with trespasses and sins, were 
appioacbing a futurity which must necessarily 
alarm and confound them. But thou, abundant in 
mercy, hadst pity upon them and upon us, as a 
father pitieth his children. Thou sentest us a 
teacher, a guide, a deliverer; and with him and 
through him thou hast given us light and com¬ 
fort and hope! Yes, thou didst not spare thy 
own, thy best beloyed son, but gavest him up 
for us. For our sakes thou sentest him from 
heaven upon earth, subjected him to the lowest 
contumely, to the most painful sufferings, to the 
jBiost ignominious death, and didst cause him to 
•die as a sacrifice for the sins of the world. We 
nov'.' know thy gracious dispositions towards sin¬ 
ful man. Now, on returning tq thee and to our 
duty, we need not dread the punishment we 
have deserved as transgressors of thy law. Now 
we need not doubt of thy readiness to pardon 
•ins and to give us grace for justice. Now we 
may proceed confidently towards our future des¬ 
tination. Through Jesus we have ffee access 
to thy favour; an authentic assurance of thy 
parenjUil benevolence and love; a certain hope of 
immortality and everlasting life. His death is 
ot|| life Ir* Hero wo present ourselves before 
thee, o God, rea^y ao*d resolved to devote our¬ 
selves entirely to.thy service! Our body and 
our soul, ottt time, our facul ties,';Our possesions, 

all 
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all that we are and have we ojffer up unto thee 
in testimony of our gratitude ; resolving to use 
them agreeably to thy will, as befits obedient 
children of the most gracious father and the re¬ 
deemed of thy son Jesus! Confirm,’ establish 
us by thy good spirit in the execution of this 
purpose. Make us true followers of Christ, that 
at his second coming to judge the world we may 
be found acceptable in thy sight. Our father, &c. 

ACTS xvii. 31. 

Because he hath appointed a day in the which he will judge 
the world in righteousness, by liiat man wliom he hath or¬ 
dained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in 
that he hath raised him from tlie dead. 

The discourse of the apostle to which the 
words of our text belong, is extr^ely remark¬ 
able, both on account of its subject matter and 
the particular conjunctures in which it was de¬ 
livered, St. Paul pronounced it at Athena; a 
city vvhich,-having long been the principal resi¬ 
dence of the sciences and the fine arts, was be¬ 
come the standard of good “taste and polite man¬ 
ners; k city where every branch of l^ruing 
fiourished, where philosophers of various sects 
abounded ; a city withal Where in place of a ra¬ 
tional end liberal form of religion, a gros^ and 
stupid idolatry univeraally prevailed. ‘He'irfeld 
this discourse in presence of the triost ‘rfe^ct- 
able personages of the nation, befiWe thow fa¬ 
mous 
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mous athenian judges who.had the superintend- 
ance of tKe public worship, and whose decisions 
were regarded in a manner as the decrees of jus¬ 
tice and equity. Before this tribunal the messen¬ 
ger of Jesus was cited to appear. Here he was 
commanded to give an account of the doctrine 
he preached; for enabling them to determine, 
whether it were of such a nature as might con* 
sist with their religion and government. With 
what prudence, with what earnestness, with 
what energy, does Paul here maintain the ho¬ 
nourable character he bore! How gladly does 
he seize the opportunity, and how wisely does" 
he make use of it, for combating error, for bear¬ 
ing witness to the truth, and for jfromoting the 
good cause of the master by whom he was sent! 
He strives, before all things, to excite their at¬ 
tention, and to remove the prejudices they had 
conceived against him. He then proceeds to 
set the principles of natural religion, and the 
reasonable service of God, in their strongest 
light, and thus prepares the minds of his audi¬ 
tory for the reception of the gospel which he an¬ 
nounced to mankind in the name of 'Christ. 
We will hear him himself, just briefly para¬ 
phrasing his speech. We shall be forced, my 
friends, to admire the discourse. — Ye Athc? 
nians, says he, you accuse me of the design of 
introducing new and foreign idols; but I must 
confess, that the number of them is already 

much 
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much greater among you than I could have 
hoped. Incredulity on this head can never, 
most cert^nly, be made your reproach. It even 
appears^ to me as if you far exceeded other na¬ 
tions in your reverence for what relates to reli¬ 
gion. For, coming through the public place, 
and contemplating the objects of your worship, 
I saw, among others, an altar whereon was in¬ 
scribed, TO AN UNKNOWN GOD. NoW this 
God, whom you worship without knowing 
him, this very God would I bring you to the 
knowledge of. He it is^who created the heaven 
and the earth and all that is therein, and who by 
his providence preserves and governs all. But 
the great creator and ruler of the world cannot 
possibly be confined to temples made with hu¬ 
man hands. The whole expanse of heaven can¬ 
not contain him. He is self-subsistent; he is 
self-sufficient, and his perfection and felicity are 
incapable of addition. He has therefore no need 
of the services of mankind; that they should 
bring him food, presents and oblations. He him¬ 
self has given to them the life, the breath and 
whatever else they possess; and they depend en¬ 
tirely on him. He made all men to proceed 
from one. He distributed them into numerous 
tribes and nations; and gave them to inhabit 
the earth. In his infinite wisdom he fore-ap¬ 
pointed to each the time when he should appear 
on this scene, and when he should quit it, pre- 
von. I. I* viously 
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viously decreed the place he should fill in it, 
aud the condition in which he should live. His 
design herein was, that they tnight seek him,^ 
that they might recognize his existence and his 
perfection, that they might obey him, and be 
happy in his favour. Neither is it so very dif¬ 
ficult to arrive at that knowledge. All the works 
of creation testify of him, and praise his un¬ 
bounded majesty, though he himself be invisible 
to the eyes of mortals. Whoever reflects with 
due attention on himself and the things about 
him, must of necessity discover him, and every 
where behold evidences of his power and good- 
iless. For he is not far from evei^y one of us. 
He is every where present. In him we have 
our being, in him we live and move. From him 
our honoured lineage springs, as some of yourown 
poets have said. If then we be descended from 
him; if he be the father of spirits, as well as of 
all flesh ; if he be the source of those preroga¬ 
tives which adorn and exalt us as reasoning be¬ 
ings; if in this respect we bear his image: then 
it ,is impossible for him to be like anything 
fr;pned by human ingenuity of gold or silver, of 
wood or EtOQe, though, of evpf such exquisite 
worknaanship. The sensuality to which the 
buiktof pmnkiod are ever prone indeed retained 
them IcHig-in that erroneous opinion ; but God^ 
who hMeheld those times of ignorance with the 
utmost di^leaaure, has according to his im¬ 
mense 
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meose benignity and mercy in our days so pkifi* 
ly, and so indubitably revealed his will, that 
i\ow commands all men to repent, and to fotsake 
their idolatry with the rest of,their vices. For 
he has appointed a day in which he will judg« 
the world in righteousness by a man, namely 
Christ, whom he has ordained to that purpose. 
And of this determination he has given the most 
credible and authentic evidence, in that he haa 
raised him from the dead. — Here the apostle 
was interrupted in his discourse, just when, as it 
should appear, he was proceeding to state more 
circumstantially the important doctrine, that Je¬ 
sus is the son of God, the saviour and lord of 
mankind. Some, probably of the epicureans, 
who, that they might more quietly follow their 
lusts, wholly denied the future state, made sport 
of what he had said : others, very likely of the 
stoicks, who on this article had juster notions, 
and were more impartial, were desirous of fur¬ 
ther information from him; several again, among 
whom was Dionysius, a distinguished member 
of the areopagus, actually becRniE converts to 
Christ, We shall at present confine ourselve* 
to the latter part of the speech of Su Paul, andf 
for our edification treat it somewhat at largo. 
May these considerations make such ao impres<^ 
sioB on us, as nbthing shall weaken or eliUedi RR 
shall remain ficsed and engraven en'dtfF hetiils, 
and be the fegdtatiiig principle of Whbte 

H S haviourl 
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haviour! O God, do thou bless this design, 
and grant that we may all experience its salutary 
effects! 

The important doctrine contained in our text 
naturally divides itself into the following five 
propositions; there will infallibly be a future 
judgment: this judgment will be general, and 
extend to the whole human race: righteousness 
and equity will pass sentence in it: Christ, the 
son of God, who is also the son of man and our 
mediator, will hold this judgment: hereof God 
has given us the most certain and undeniable 
evidence, in that he has raised him from the 
dead. These five propositions we shall briefly 
illustrate and establish, for evincing the pro¬ 
priety and force of that part of the apostle’s 
speech which we have just read to you. 

Even the light of nature furnishes us with se»- 
veral cogent reasons for supposing, that after 
this life there will be another state, and there¬ 
fore also a judgment which will chiefly consist 
in regulating and ascertaining the state of man¬ 
kind according to the tenour of their past con¬ 
duct. I shall not at present appeal to the uai-. 
versal belief of antient and modern nations, of 
whose religious opinions we have any ample ac¬ 
count ; as it may very well be, that they all 
have drawn those doctrines from one and the 
same fountain. I mean a divine revelation pro¬ 
mulgated in the.«arlier ages of the world, I will 

simply 
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simply advert to the nature of mankind, and their 
destinies here on earth, for confirming this propo¬ 
sition. W ith ever so moderate aknowledge of our¬ 
selves, we cannot deny that we are moral agents; 
that is, such creatures as may and should act not 
from blind instinct or from an inevitable necessity, 
but from counsel and discernment and accord¬ 
ing to stated laws, and which Consequently are 
capable of rendering an account and of particu¬ 
lar retributions. The difference between virtue 
and vice, between right and wrong, is grounded 
in the nature of things. It is eternal and un¬ 
changeable; and we have the means of perceiv¬ 
ing that difference, and of regulating our con¬ 
duct by it. We see what is good or bad, what 
is becoming or unbecoming, what is consonant 
or repugnant to the relations we bear to God 
and to our neighbour. We can chuse the for¬ 
mer, and reject the latter. We can comply 
with the gentle voice of conscience, which 
prompts us to the one and dissuades us from the 
other, or we can resist it. We can j»|dge whe- 
ther our actions deserve praise or blame, reward 
or punishment; and that judgment always pro¬ 
duces, when any attention is paid to it, agreeable 
or disagreeable sensations, serenity and satis¬ 
faction, or disquietude and remorse. But has 
God, who is essential wisdom, formed us moral 
creatures, and capable of rendering account, 
without treating us as such, and actually requir¬ 
ing 
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ing of U8 that account ? Or, shall it be of 
like import with him, the purest and holiest 
being, how we apply the capacities and powers 
with which he has endowed us ; of like import 
whether we observe the laws he has pre¬ 
scribed us, or notwhether we reach the ends 
for which he has designed us, or deviate farther 
and farther from them ? Shall he who governs 
the universe, be an unconcerned spectator of the 
good and evil that happens in it ? Shall the God, 
in whose empire the most beautiful order and 
harmony on all sides prevail, be only indifferent 
to moral disorders, which are certainly the 
most pernicious of all ? Shall all things, the 
very meanest not excepted, be under his in¬ 
spection and controul; and man, ennobled by 
reason and liberty, be abandoned to himself? 
Shall he presume to steer his course as folly or 
caprice directs; and his creator not be at the 
same time his supreme legislator and judge ? 
And as such shall he never manifest his favour¬ 
able acce^ance of the legitimate, and his dis¬ 
pleasure at the illegitimate behaviour of his sub¬ 
jects ? No! unless w'e run counter to all the 
notions we have of the perfections of God, we 
must come to this conclusion: that it is an es¬ 
sential part of his government to bring to judg¬ 
ment such creatures as we are, and to reward or 
to punish them according to their conduct. If we 
an. on the fates and fortunes of mortals 

here 
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here on ear.tb, this conclusion will acquire a su¬ 
perior degree of force. Can w'e behold in the 
course of human affairs the wise, the righteous, 
the virtuous, the upright votary of God and 
Christ, struggling with misery, and living in the 
utmost scorn, in the extremest poverty, in the 
severest bondage; can we observe him cruelly 
persecuted on account of his integrity and piety, 
despoiled of his goods and his fame, reduced to 
eat the bread of sorrow and drink the waters of 
affliction, enduring the most excruciating tor¬ 
ments, and dying an ignominious and painful 
death: can we on the other hand behold the 
fool, the libertine, the worthless and the infa¬ 
mous, the slave of vice, the insolent despiser of 
God and religion rioting in the abundance of 
life and enjoying what their hearts could wish, 
prosecuting unmolested their nefarious projects, 
gratifying their sordid appetites to the full ex¬ 
tent of desire; can we see them violently op¬ 
pressing the most unspotted innocence, sullying 
the most beneficent virtue by malicious slanders, 
and invading the rights both of God and man: 
can we, I say, behold all this, and yet believe 
that the scene ends here; that this act of human 
life is both the first and the last; that the real 
character of the man shall never be brought to 
light; that the noblest virtues on the one band, 
and the most shocking vices on the other, are to 
remain in concealment for ever? No I God 

would 
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would not be the Holy, the‘Just, as he actually 
is, on the supposition that he could in a manner 
equally approve, by regarding with totdl apathy 
and negligence these different procedures of 
mankind; were he to require of them no ac¬ 
count ; were he not in another life to assign a 
different condition to the wicked and the just, 
suited to their different conduct; if he do not 
publicly pronounce his decretory sentence, and 
thereby manifest the rectitude of his dealings 
with mankind. This is the voice of reason. 
But ignorance and vice, wantonness and secu¬ 
rity, had drowned that voice, and well-nigh put 
it to silence. God therefore in his mercy caused 
it to resound afresh to mankind by the gospel, 
and to address them with more force and energy 
than ever. The momentous doctrine of the fu¬ 
ture judgment is now put out of doubt. Every 
difficulty that might have been urged against it 
is henceforth removed. It now reposes on di¬ 
vine authority. It is now so plainly declared, 
that it is adapted to the meanest and lowest ca¬ 
pacities, and deprives us of all excuse, Christ 
and his apostles teach and assert it expressly in 
almost every page of the sacred writings. They 
say, that God will bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness, apd will make manifest the 
counsels of the hearts; that hewill render to every 
man according to his deeds; that, to them who, 
\>y patient continuance in well doing, seek for 
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glory and honour and immortality, he will grant 
everlasting life: but on them who obey not the 
truth, he will inflict indignation and wrath, tri> 
bulation and anguish. And the apostle Paul af¬ 
firms, in our text, that God has appointed a day 
in the which he will judge the world in righteous¬ 
ness, by that man whom he hath ordained. 

No less certain is it likewise secondly, that 
this judgment will be general, that it will extend 
to the whole human race. It will, as our text 
declares, be held upon all the inhabitants of the 
earth. No one will be exempted from it: those 
who have died in all antecedent ages, as well as 
those that shall then be found alive: the great 
and the mighty of the earth, who formerly were 
judges themselves, and determined the fates of 
whole countries and nations; as well as the poor 
and abject, who depended on their arbitrary de¬ 
crees, and who were not unfrequently the un¬ 
happy victims of their depraved passions: the 
rich, who purchased honours and applause with 
their treasures, and thus sheltered themselves 
from the upbraidings of mankind; as well as the 
poor, who were contemptible in their eyes by 
their outward condition, and exposed to their ma¬ 
lignant frowns : all these, without distinction of 
rank, of sex or age, will appear before the judge 
of the world; all must deliver up an account of 
their past behaviour. “ For he, which is lord 
over all, shRll fear no man’s person, neither shall 

he 
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he Stand in awe of any man’s greatness; for he 
hath made the small and great, and careth for all 
alike.” He is the creator and ruler of all men; 
they are all his subjects. Their lives and their 
destinies are all in his hands. No man can es¬ 
cape from his jurisdiction. No man can hide 
himsdf from the eyes of the Omniscient. Here 
no artifice avails, no cunning, no authority, no 
resistance, no violence. At his summons all 
must appear before his throne. His nod all na¬ 
ture must obey. Hear how St. John describes 
this awful scene, as he saw it depicted in a vi¬ 
sion: “ I saw the dead,” says he, “ small and 
great, stand before God; and the books were 
opened. And the sea gave up the dead which 
were in it; and death and the grave delivered 
up the dead which were in them ; and they 
were judged every man according to his works.^’ 
Every man according to his works! Righte¬ 
ousness and equity then will pronounce the sen¬ 
tence in this solemn judgment. This is the 
third proposition comprehended in our text. 
God, it tells us, will judge the world in righte¬ 
ousness. The laws which he has promulged to 
mankind, by nature and revelation, will be the 
rule of bis judgment: by them will he examine 
their conduct, and fix their destinies. Only 
true righteousness and virtue will be approved 
and rewarded; only actual criminality and vice 
will be condemned and punished. Here no fal¬ 
lacy 
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lacy and no dissembling have place. Appear¬ 
ance^ however strong and imposing, must here 
give way to reality. Here will the artful mask 
be snatched from the hypocrite and the de¬ 
ceiver, under which in this world they hid their 
hideous visage; here the most illustrious birth, 
the«most exalted rank, the highest authority, 
the largest sums of gold, will nought avail; here 
all Outward distinctions, which might bias the 
judgments of this world, will be of no signiO- 
cance; here no evasions, no excuses, no pal¬ 
liations, of intentional sins and predominant 
turpitude will be adpiitted. The laws are clear; 
the judge is impartial, and regards not the per¬ 
sons of men. The conduct of each individual 
presents itself to him in the most perspicuous 
light. He views it in its full extent, in all its 
motives and intentions. He knows bow to es¬ 
timate the worth of each particular action with 
the nicest precision, and to poize the concomi¬ 
tant circumstances that may magnify or extenu¬ 
ate it. He will therefore judge each individual 
by the degree of capacities and powers he has 
vouchsafed him, by the measure of talents and 
privileges he has committed to him, by the 
greater or smaller light that has enlightened him, 
by the resources he has possessed, hy the in¬ 
struction he has received, by the copnectjons 
in which he has stood, by the stroller or 
weaker obstrucfiona and has. bad 

to 
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to overcome. To whom little was given, of 
him will but little be required; but to #hom 
much was committed, of him will be asked the 
more. By the light of nature will the heathen 
be judged; by the revelation which God im¬ 
parted to the patriarchs of the old oeconomy will 
the jews be tried: the gospel which he has |)ro- 
claimed to us by his son will be the rule with 
Christians. Every one, as the holy scriptures 
repeatedly declare, will receive the things done 
in his body, according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad. Thus shall the 
judge of all the earth do right, and in righteous¬ 
ness judge the nations. No one will have rea¬ 
son to complain of his sentence; no one can say 
he has been dealt with unjustly, since the ob¬ 
stinate sinner will be condemned by his own 
conscience. But the joyfullest praises of divine 
compassion will be heard from the mouths of 
the absolved, because the Lord has not dealt 
with them in the rigours of righteousness, (for 
in that case who could stand in his sight }) but 
according to the multitude of his mercie^t and 
has accepted their sincerity instead of actual 
perfection. What an animating consolation for 
all true believ'ers, for every upright worshijper of 
God 1 They see the multitude-and the enor¬ 
mity of ^eir sins i they feel their own unwor¬ 
thiness ; they know the defects and imperfection 
of their best qualitidi and virtues^ iThey labour 

indeed 
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indeed with assiduity at their improvement; but 
they cannot ascend to the heights of holiness to 
which they aspire, and which God might re¬ 
quire them to attain. But at this they need not 
be dismayed. They shall experience grace for 
justice. 

Of this we can the less doubt, if we turn our 
thoughts fourthly on the person whom God has 
ordained to the execution of this august trans¬ 
action. It is, as our text informs us, Christ, 
the son of man; Christ, who was born in our 
nature, and in it experienced all the troubles and 
hardships of life; Christ who was tempted in all 
things like us, that he might be a merciful high- 
priest, and have compassion on our infirmities; 
Christ, who loved mankind to that degree, that 
he laid down his life for them, purchased them 
with his blood, and gave himself a sacrifice for 
them. What abundant consolation inust it ad¬ 
minister to ail his sincere adherents and disci¬ 
ples ! What openings of joy, that their judge 
is their friend; he is their brother; he is their 
advocate, by whom they have access to the fa¬ 
ther. They stand in the most intimate and 
blessed relation to him. l^e has given them al¬ 
ready the greatest, he has already given them 
singular and unexampled demonstrations of bis 
favour and protection; and suih as he once has 
loved, he loves even 4o the end. What then 
have they not to expect from him! 

nity. 
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nity, what indulgence, what compassion, may 
they not hope for from him! To whom can they 
more contentedly entrust their final disposal and 
their salvation, than to him who has done and 
suffered so much for them, who died for them 
upon the cross ? But how tremendous on the 
other hand is this truth to such Christians as re¬ 
fuse to have fellowship with him, and do not 
obey the gospel! They will be judged by 
Christ; by Christ whom they despise, whose 
heavenly doctrine they deride, whose gracious 
invitations they reject; by Christ, whose divine 
authority they deny, to whom they refuse all 
reverence and obedience, whose commands they 
obstinately oppose, whose empire they dispute. 
What can they expect, but that he will say to 
them, 1 never knew you: depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity? He will then, as the holy 
scriptures expressly declare, be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, 
taking vengeance on them that know not Godj 
and that do not obey his gospel. He; will hurl 
them, as his foes, into the lake that bums^with 
fire and brimstone.. But, however great, how¬ 
ever momentous these truths, however dreadful 
to the impenitent ; yet are they no less certain 
and undeniable. 

God, as our text afilrn^s, has given us the 
most authentic assurance of it, in ^at be has 
raised bis son ffom the dead. Hef^ has God 

con- 
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confirmed his doctrine in the manner the most 
express, and so as to place it beyond all doubt 
in the eyes of impartial judges. He has stamped 
it with the seal of truth. He has publicly and 
solemnly recognized him as his messenger, as 
his son. Now may we safely trust to the disco¬ 
veries Christ has made to us of the counsels of 
(iod, and of hisdesign§ upon mankind. Now 
may we confidently surrender ourselves to the 
information he has given us with regard to our 
future expectations. Now have all his promises 
and denunciations received a heavenly sanction; 
all his words will be infallibly fulfilled. As va¬ 
rious therefore and incontrovertible as are the 
arguments whereon the certainty of his resur¬ 
rection rests; so numerous and irrefragable are 
likewise the evidences we have of the general 
judgment which he has announced and pub¬ 
lished to mankind in the name of the Most 
High. Hence it is, that the conduct of this 
grand event is represented in the sacred books as 
apart or a consequence of the recompense which 
our sav'iour acquired- as the accomplished me¬ 
diator. Because he humbled himself and be¬ 
came obedient unto death ; therefore has God 
also highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name, that every knee 
should bow before him, and every tongue con¬ 
fess his domi^on. Because he became the son 
of imm, because as such he vindicated the 

rights 
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rights of God, asserted the sanction of his laws, 
and illustrated all his perfections; therefore, 
the father has committed all judgment to him, 
that all men should honour the son, even as 
they honour the father; and has given him au¬ 
thority, to execute judgment also, because he 
is the son of man. As surely then as God will 
keep his word, so surely will Christ administer 
on that day the business of the office entrusted 
to him, as judge both of the living and the dead. 

What interesting doctrines, my friends! How 
strictly connected with our felicity ! What a 
mighty influence should they have on our whole 
behaviour? Oh, Christians, no longer resist 
the saving influence of these most awful doc¬ 
trines. Consider, how dreadful they are to sin¬ 
ners, how consoling to the godly; and follow 
the rules they prescribe for our observance, that 
they may turn to your comfort and not to your 
confusion. 

Is there a day of judgment to come; tremble, 
all you who forget your God, who have* sub¬ 
mitted to the service of unrighteousness and 
vice. Though you here may know how to evade 
the avenging doom of law; though you here can 
conceal your corrupt designs, yopr infamous 
lusts, your nefarious deeds, from the eyes of 
the world, and preserve the appearance of pro¬ 
bity ; Jlpugh the Lord is patient ipd long-suf¬ 
fering towards you: yet will he ndt so continue 

for 
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for ever. This will all turn to your utter con* 
fusion hereafter. Nothing will be able to shield 
you from the Almighty. Your crimes will all 
be revealed, and cover you with consternation 
and horror. The divine compassion, which 
you have scorned, will give place to unrelenting 
justice; and you will not escape the punish¬ 
ment, the dreadful punishment, appointed for 
the hardened sinner. Would you prevent this 
deplorable catastrophe ; consider your ways, 
and turn unto the Lord your God. Make*haste, 
end deliver your souls. Prostrate yourselves in 
humility and contrition at the feet of the arbiter 
of the universe. Strive to obtain his grace in 
Christ, without which you cannot subsist in his 
presence. Fulfill the conditions on which he 
invites you to it. Strive, by a true repentance, 
by a lively faith, by a sincere conversion, to be¬ 
come susceptible of his acceptance. Abandon 
the service of sin; and employ your whole life 
in preparing for the eternity that stands before 
you, and into which you may so soon, so sud¬ 
denly be hurried. 

Is there a day of judgment to come; rejoice, 
ye righteous, who serve your God with upright 
hearts, and walk in his ways. Rejoice even 
though you are obliged to pass your days in 
obscurity and indigence; though you endure de¬ 
rision, con||mpt and persecution; though you 
experience the most cruel adversities and the 

VOL. I. 1 most 
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most grievous afflictions. All this will hereafter 
assume to your comfort a different aspect. The 
virtues you have practised in concealment here, 
the g.enerous actions you have performed in si¬ 
lence, will then be placed in the clearest light; 
they will be publicly proclaimed, they will be 
crowned with the plaudits of celestial intelli¬ 
gences, with the approbation of God ; ^your ob¬ 
scurity will be changed into glory, your shame 
into honour and your tears into bursts of joy. 
Yourftersecutors and scorners will be ashamed, 
and will envy your lot. This should alleviate 
to you all the afflictions of time, and render them 
tolerable. This should inspire you with an in¬ 
vincible fortitude under them, and stimulate 
you to perseverance in good. Continue to run 
with unabating ardour the race of holiness which 
is-set brfore you. Its happy issue, and the un¬ 
fading crown of life, certainly merit all the care, 
all the industry, all the zeal, you are able to 
exert. They will .amply repay you for every 
difficulty you have bravely encountered, have 
joyfully overcome, and for your perseverance to 
the end. 

Is the future judgment general, will none be 
exempted from it; this consideration should be 
an admonition to the potentates of the earth, 
that it is even their duty to descend from their 
thrones, to prostrate themselves in the dust, be¬ 
fore him who is the uncontrouled, the uncon- 

troulable 
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troulable monarch of heaven and earth, the 
lord of all dominion, to acknowledge their 
weakness and their dependence on him, to im¬ 
plore the favour of him who is their master as 
well as ours, and nbver to lose sight of that aw¬ 
ful scene, when all their mightiness shall dis¬ 
appear, and not only no longer avail them, but 
will render their justification a more arduous 
concern. This consideration should induce the 
rich of this world, never to trust in their riches, 
to estimate their**Worth with reference to that 
day, when they can deliver or profit no man; 
to lay up treasures for the future state, and as 
faithful stewards of the goods entrusted to thein» 
that they may not find themselves destitute^ 
but be able to give up their accounts with joy. 
This consideration should likewise encourage 
the poor, the- lowly, the oppressed and perse¬ 
cuted, who arc conscious of an undissembled 
sincerity before God, not to let their courage 
fail, not to repent of their prudent choice, not* 
to repine at their lot in sullen discontent; to 
raise themselves above the present, to soothe 
themselves tvith the hopes of futurity, and in 
serenity of soul commit all to him who judges 
right. This consideration should in fine ex¬ 
cite us all, whether we fill high or humble sta¬ 
tions among mankind, whether we be rich or 
poor, young or old, to serious and constant re¬ 
flection on our future reckoning, so to judge our 

I 2 view'^s, 
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views, endeavours, actions, pleasures and suf¬ 
ferings, as we shall hereafter judge them ; to 
despise and to condemn all that we shall then 
despi$e and condemn; and to approve of no¬ 
thing, to esteem nothing, to love nothing, to 
do nothing, but what then will deserve our ap¬ 
probation and praise, what will then endure and 
outstand the trial. 

Will that judgment be executed in righteous¬ 
ness; oh put not your trust in things that will 
then avail you nothing. Trust?liot in the outward 
distinctions which indeed may procure you some 
respect among mankind, but which then will af¬ 
ford you no support, because they have no in¬ 
trinsic value. Be not satisfied with bearing the 
name of Christians and belonging to the people 
of God. Repose not in a bare knowledge of the 
truth, or in a barren and dead belief in the sa¬ 
viour of the world. Depend not on the zeal 
with which you have adhered to this or that 
■ religious party, or on the just ideas you have 
formed of the dogmas of Christianity, or on the 
punctual observance of the rites of worship it 
prescribes. All this is insufficient to effect 
your deliverance at that great day. You must 
worthily employ the prerogatives with which 
you are adorned; and the efficacy of ^e name 
you bear must be evinced by your conduct. 
Your knowledge must be lively; your faith 
mpst be active in love, and fruitful in gdod 

works; 
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works; <your zeal must be rational and pure; 
your piety unfeigned and sincere; your ortho¬ 
doxy in doctrine must be accompanied by rec¬ 
titude in manners, if you would be able to stand 
the^triai at that awful bar. Not opinions, not 
ceremonies, not outward privileges, but the 
moral deportment of mankind, will there be the 
object of scrutiny; their views will be exa¬ 
mined, their works will be judged. Oh^ my 
friends ! strive to experience the efficacy of the 
religion your profess. Live consistently with 
your appointment and your vocation; follow 
after holiness, without which no man sh#l see 
the Lord. Be careful to fulfil the conditions 
w'hereon you are offered the gospey)y heavenly 
grace ; and urge onward to real perfection, as 
you would not hereafter be ashamed, but joyful 
and bold at the coming of the Lord. 

Is it lastly Christ, the son of God, who is to 
hold and administer this judgment; and has 
God set that great truth beyond all doubt, by 
his doctrine and his resurrection from the dead ; 
h.ow will you escape, what will you plead in 
your excuse, you who despise the saviour and 
his salvation, you who reject his gospel in un¬ 
belief, who refuse to live under his sceptre of 
grace, and to rgyere and obey him as he re- 
<]uires ? You despise him who sits on the right 
hgud of the lather, whom God exalted to be 
Ikm^ over all, whom he has ordained be judge 

of 
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of the livinp: and the dead. You resistiiim who 
has power to save and to condemn, who must 
reign till he has made his enemies his footstool. 
You reject him who alone can deliver from the 
wrath to come, and besides whom there is no 


saviour. What perverseness 1 What absurdity ! 
IIow will you endure the look of that majestic 
and offended judge ? How will you be able to 
face his tribunal ? By what will you defend, 
yourselves against his fierce displeasure ? IIow 
will you vindicate your opposition to that radir 
ant light he caused to shine upon you, aiid your 
abus% of his proffered means of grace ? Oh 
prostrate yourselves even now before him ; de¬ 
plore your disobedience to him with tears of 
deep contrition ; and yield him the reverence so 
justly his due! Even now, while grace is of¬ 
fered, seize it with repentant faith, devoutly 
accept his ssfered doctrine, cheerfully subscribe 
to his holy and transcendent law, and make the 
observance of it your chief concern. So may 
you expect his coming without dismay ; so may 
you hope for it with complete assurance. Y^ou 
may, you must do so, Christians, who deal sin¬ 
cerely with your saviour, who revere him as 
your lord, and follow him as hif disciples. That 


day, which shall decide the |jites of mortalst 
give you no alarm. It will be a day of re- 
demjk^^ion, a day of glory, a day of triumph to 
you.' 'VJSQiat unutterable eipotioh^ of joy and 
" gratitude 
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take our nature upon thee and become our 

connaence wjll you lift up your 
heads, what sounds of exultation will you eit-i 
press, when you discern your redeemer, whom 
you love at present though you have not seen 
him, coming in the clouds of heaven ; when 
you behold his majesty and pow'er, when you 
hear the gracious sentence of absolution from his 
mouth, when you draw near to him, when you 
enter his kingdom with him, to dwell therein 
for ever! O God, permit us not by our sins to 
forfeit this sovereign hope, to be excluded that 
exalted glory! Place thy judgment ever in 
our view; let the idea of it be always the guide 
of our conduct, and give us all to work out our 
salvatiotiwith fear and trembling. 

Advent, 
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SERMON VII. 

Joy on the Birth of Christ, 


Blessing and honour, thanksgiving and 
praise for ever be ascribed to thee, the God and 
father of our lord Jesus Christ and also our fa¬ 
ther ! for having granted relief to us, thy chil¬ 
dren, thy forlorn, thy guilty children; *uch un¬ 
merited, such unexpected, such glorious relief, 
in sending thy son, and with hin) favour and 
life and felicity, to us on earth, and wilt now 
with him and through him grant us all things 
that can render us happy both in the present and 
in the future world ! Eternally let heaven and 
earth, let all the angels and all mankind praise 
thee, o God, gracious and merciful, the God of 
all consolation, for this demonstration of thy 
more than parental benignity^and love ! And 
praised, for ever praised be thou, the son of the^ 
Father, the only-begotten, who for our sates 
quitting heaven, didst exchange the habitation 
of thy glory for the abode of human misery, didst 

take 
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take our nature upon thee and become our bro¬ 
ther, for exalting us to the highest dignity and 
happiness of the children of thy heavenly father! 
Hail to thee, the messenger and author of peace, 
the deliverer from sin and death, the perfect sa¬ 
viour of the wretched and necessitous; to thee 
who bringest us light and consolation and hope 
and confidence from hearveu, and certifiest us of 
the way that conducts to it by the testimony of 
thy blood ? Blessed be thy arrival among the 
children of men ! Blessed thy great work on 
earth ! Yes, thy work is finished ! Thy bles¬ 
sing has blessed whole nations, and also us! 
And in it we rejoice t.his day before thee; for 
this we thank thee with united hearts. Oh that 
we but duly felt our happiness, were cordially 
sensible how happy we are, and may yet become 
through thee! — O God, send down upon us 
the influences of thy holy spirit, that we may 
have a due sense of thy mercies and the love of 
thy son, and render to thee and to thy son the 
thanks and praise that they so justly demand. 
Bless the meditations upon them, in which we 
now purpose to engage, and hearken to our sup¬ 
plications which we present unto thee, in the 
words which thy son himself instructed u» to 
use. Our fiitbeiv&c. 
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LUKE ii. 10, 11. 

And the angel said unto them: Fear not; behold I bring 
unto you tidings of great joy which shall be unto all peo¬ 
ple. For unto you is bora this day, in the city of David, a 
saviour which is Christ the Lord. 

I ALSO, my clear friends, announce to you 
this day tidings of great joy, which is and still 
shall be the portion not only of the people of 
the Jews, but also of you and of all the nations 
of the earth : and nothing do I wish for more 
than that you may feel this joy in as lively a 
manner, as those simple and pious shepherds in 
the plains of Bethlehem felt the joy announced 
to them by the m^senger of the Lord ! You 
have heard their story. It is the narrative of ho¬ 
nest souls, sincerely believing in God and his 
word, expecting and ho])ing for succour from 
him, and who as soon as they receive it, accept 
and acknowledge it with heartfelt gratitude. 
Behold, how immediately on recovering from 
the consternation and amazement into which 
the celestial appearance, so unusual and unex¬ 
pected, had thrown them ; how the encouraging 
address of the angel: Fear not; behold I bring 
unto you tidings of great joy! animates them 
with courage and confidence !«* How they now, 
freed from all apprehension, listen with devout 
participation to the hymn of the heavenly host, 
and how the sacred strains of. Glory *to God in 

the 
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the highest, on earth peace, and good will to 
men, sink deep into their hearts! How they care¬ 
lessly leave their flocks, their principal, their 
only possessions, to roam unattended, and run 
to their humhl; 9 , but happy cottages, to behold 
the new born babe, the lord and king of their 
nation, and be tlie first to pay their homage, of 
all whom he was to govern and to bless ! And 
then how their mouths overflowed with the 
abundance of their hearts ! How they publicly 
gloried in the happiness that had befallen them, 
and reported abroad the wonderful things they 
had seen and heard ! How they praised and 
magnified Clod for all that had happened, and 
then joyfully returned to t^ employments of 
their calling; waiting in confidence for the fur¬ 
ther consolations of their God! Certainly a 
well-founded, a pure, a noble and pious joy ! 

And shall we, my dear friends, take a less 
lively interest in these transactions! shall our 
joy be less than their’s! — Indeed, I, who here 
announce to you this joy, am no immediate 
messenger of, heaven — I am a man like you ; 
but, like you, a man longing for light, consola¬ 
tion, and felicity; and finding in this event and 
its effects, what he would elsewhere have sought 

ip vain.-luffed the joy I announce to you 

is not entirely new and unexpected, promising 
you felicities altogether unknown and unen¬ 
joyed! No; for upwards of eighteep hundred 

years 
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years th0 work) has been rejoicing ilf^the event 
which We commemorate this day ! Already many 
HlilUons^ persons have found and still find in the 
memorial of this event, comfort and serenity of 
mind and happiness ! But I a|^ounce to you 
a joy, the propriety and reasonableness whereof 
you may perceive and understand far better than 
those shepherds of Bethlehem ; a joy, the rea¬ 
sons and causes whereof lie before you in a far 
clearer light, and have sustaiped the severest 
trials both of enemies and friends; a joy which 
indeed, soon after its origin, was again obscured, 
was combated by doubts, disappeared entirely 
to the generality of mankind, to many others 
was changed into^arren desires, into languid 
hopes; but which is now liable to no vicissi¬ 
tude, to no apprehensions that it may prove vain 
and futile; a joy which is founded not simply on 
what was to happen for the salvation of man¬ 
kind, but on what has actually happened for 
their salvation ; not on successful revolutions 
that were to be brought about, but on bW0i as 
have been happily effected; a jojT, Christians, 
the reality vthereof you have already often ex¬ 
perienced, the sweetness whereof you have al>* 
ready often tasted, and which still tastes the 
sweeter# still satisfies more ftdly, the ofteher it 
re enjoyed. 

How much greater, mofe lively and active 
ought it then to be with us, than it was with 

those 
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those worshipers of God, who only perceived 
the first rays of that vivid lig|||t which shines 
on us; saw only the preparatives t|^the great 
work of God on earth, which is now so exten¬ 
sively and so gloriously prosecuted ! They re¬ 
joiced in the new born saviour, who was to pro¬ 
cure help and deliverance to his people; and 
should not we still more rejoice in the glorious 
relief and deliverance he has actually procured 
for them and us ! They were glad at the arrival 
of the long expected king who was to ascend 
the throne of his father David, and be the re¬ 
deemer of Israel ;,and shall not we be still more 
elated with joy at the triumph and the glory of 
our actually ascended lord p.nd king, who sits at 
the right hand of the father, and has received of 
him all power in heaven and earth ? Can there 
be a juster joy than our’s ? Oh that I might be 
thoroughly penetrated and inspired with it; and 
that I could thoroughly impart it to you ! Yes, 
from thee, o God! the eternal, unwearied dis¬ 
penser of joy, we look for it on this occasion; 
oh grant us%ll to feel it, and all to be bettered 
and more blessed by it I 

licjoice then, my dear friends, rejoice in the 
birth of Jesus! For here you have the most 
perspicuous, the most infallible proof, how 
highly mankind are honoured by the sovereign 
of the universe, how precious they are in his 
sight? how infinitely he loves them, how 

earnestly 
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earnestly he desires their happiness! Surely 
there must be ^intrinsiq worth in our nature^ 
a real an^|ermanent dignity, an indelible cha¬ 
racter of TO high descent; it must be ordained 
to greater things, and be capable of greater, 
since God has done so much, so inexpressibly 
much to the deliverance and recovery of man¬ 
kind ! Was man no more than dust; were he 
entirely fettered to the earth, and doomed to 
complete everlasting corruption, that contemp¬ 
tible creature to which the slave of vice debases 
himself in the intoxication of his passions, and 
for which tlie fool, in the confusion of his ideas^ 
holds himself and his brethren : wherefore would 
the creator be so mijidful of us, and afford us 
such mighty aid — wherefore send to us his 
son, his beloved, from heaven ; why connect 
him so intimately with us — why subject him 
to so many limitations and troubles, such a va¬ 
riety of pains and sufferings, and even to death 
itself? — Wherefore make previous adaptations 
and provisions so numerous and extraordinary, 
for that event, why give such striking, such ma¬ 
nifest demonstrations of his interposition and 
his power in it; why cause it to be proclaimed 
by celestial messengers ? Wherefore was all 
heaven as it were to be set ip motion, and give 
vent to its joy in shouts of exultation to the 
glory of God, in hymns of praise because of hu¬ 
man happiness ? No ; no, it cannot be denied, 

that 
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that man, even sinful, fallen man, is still of 
great account in the sight of his creator, is an 
object of his love, of his prtJlidence, M his suc¬ 
cour ! The deliverance and restoraUmi of the 
human race is a grand, ah important work, in 
the view of God; a work that he himself con¬ 
trived and set on foot, that he accon^lished by 
his son, the king of angels and of men, and in 
which the most exalted intelligences of heaven 
intimately and joyfully participate ! 

O men, o Christians, acknowledge this ; be 
sensible to your dignit}’’; rejoice in it; lift up 
your eyes in confidence on high, direct them to 
him who formed you, who is your father, who 
cares for you with a more than parental solici¬ 
tude, and intends your eternal welfare ! Never 
be unmindful of your superior destination. Be 
ashamed of every degrading sentiment, of every 
disingenuous act, of every inhuman, brutal pas¬ 
sion. No longer attach your heart to what is 
visible and earthly, soar in spirit to the realms 
above; renovate, assert the nobility of your 
mind, your rational, your immortal,' your god¬ 
like nature ; let all your thoughts and actions 
be correspondent with it. Be sensible to the 
happTness of having Jesus, the son of God, for 
your relative, for your |)rother; and never, oh 
never render youi'selvcs unworthy of it by sla- 
visldy serving sin ! Doubt now no longer of 
the love of God, your heavenly father; ask, 

hope, 
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hope, eicpect rU things boldly of him, that are 
needful to your happiness. He who gave you 
his Son, l^w shall tk not, with him and through 
him give^u all things } 

Rejoice in the birth of Jesus, my Christian 
brethren; for he was born, and has happily 
finished his earthly course, which was to give 
the world a new, a better aspect, was to change 
darkness into light, and to convert human mi¬ 
sery into happiness; and we know, we expe¬ 
rience that he has actually effected it! Sad 
was the condition of the earth; wretched and 
miserable the situation of our race before his 
coming! A sterile desert, as to fruits of righte¬ 
ousness and virtue, was this garden of (iod; 
Mus seminary of human wisdom, this place of 
preparation to a higher and better life was en¬ 
tirely covered with rampant weeds, with poi¬ 
sonous plants; a dreary wild to the view of su¬ 
perior, benevolent spirits;' an abode of igno¬ 
rance and vice, of atheism and idolatry ! Here 
and there a sincere votary of the deity, who 
•ji^hed in silence for relief, and lamented the 
misery of Ins brethren! Here and there some 
honest enquirer after truth, who struggled with 
doubts, and not unlrequently fell in the*con¬ 
flict ! Here and there some patron of justice, 
some defender of innocence, some admirer of 
virtue, some active friend of humanity, some 
sage instructor or lawgiver, who manfully at¬ 
tacked 
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tacked the errors and the corruptions of the age, 
devoted himself to the information and the im« 
provement of his brethren, exerted Ws utmost 
ability, and at last could bring little W nothing 
to effect! Almost all had mistaken the road of 
truth and happiness, wandered into the most 
dangerous by-ways, were slaves to the most in¬ 
famous lusts and passions, were become utterly 
void of feeling, and lived without God and with¬ 
out hope in the world. Darkness covered the 
earth, and thick darkness the people. Vice and 
iniquity profaned the habitation of men, and 
made it to numbers an abode of wretchedness 
and woe. And just then, my dear friends, 
when distress was at its height and .assistance 
the most wanted, then Jesus appeared, the in¬ 
structor, the improver, the recoverer of the hu¬ 
man race; and with him came light and comfort 
and joy. and happiness from heaven upon the 
earth, and through him were truth and wisdom 
and virtue reinstated in their rights, they ap¬ 
peared again as guides and comforters on the 
path of life! 

And thus how greatly altered was the condi¬ 
tion of the earth, how much the situation of the 
human race! What blossoms, what fruits, what 
displays of spiritual, of hea.venly life, where all 
before was barren and dead I What just con¬ 
ceptions of God and his will, of man antf his 
destination, what good and generous deeds, 

v#!.. I. K where 
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where error and vice before reigned uncon- 
trouled ! How many thousands and thousands 
of temples consecrated to the deity and his 
praise and to our direction on the road to hap¬ 
piness, where formerly vain idols were wor¬ 
shiped that were an insult to truth and virtue, 
and whose altars were stained with the blood of 
beasts and men ! How many thobsands and 
thousands of sincere intelligent votaries of God 
and of his son Jesus, w'here formerly were none, 
where all men prostrated themselves before 
w'ood and stone, before what was not God, and 
w'ith servile terror adored that which knew no¬ 
thing of it! How many grateful and joyous 
hymns of- praise for the goodness of God and 
the present and future happiness of mankind 
now resound, where formerly none but the lu¬ 
gubrious tones of fear, of doubt, of corroding 
grief were heard ! How many millions.of more 
inlightened, improvetl, serene and happy per¬ 
sons have lived in the world during the eighteen 
centuries that have elapsed since tVie birth of 
Jesus, have had comfort of their lives in God 
and Jesus, have walked the way that leads di¬ 
rectly and securely to perfection, avoided a 
thousand gloomy by*paths, a thousand insidious 
mazes, have discharged their duties with joy, 
have borne their afflictions with firmness and 
resolbtion, perpetually consoled themselves with 
the prize of their high calling full in view before 

them, 
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them, have even conquered the terrors of death» 
and finished their course in hope and confi¬ 
dence ! How much greater is now the general 
stock of human knowledge and wisdom and vir¬ 
tue and happiness than it formerly was! How 
much more diffused among all classes and con¬ 
ditions of men ! How much more general and 
efficacious their influence on the judgments, the 
tempera, the behaviour, the pacification, the 
hope of all and every one! 

Happy revolutions ! Delightful consequences 
of the birth of Jesus, the great restorer of hu¬ 
man happiness! Yes, this he was, and this he 
will be to the end of time ! He has driven dark¬ 
ness and misery from a great part of the earth, 
has confined error and vice, idolatry and slavery 
within much narrower bounds, has resuscitated 
the deeply fallen race of man, has recovered it 
from its depression, and opened for it the nay 
to continually greater accessions of perfection 
and happiness ! 

And these benefits have also been extended 
to us! His light has also enlightened us, and 
by the brightness of it we may walk securely ! 
Also among us truth and virtue are of greater ac¬ 
count than among the nations who know not 
him and his doctrine! Also we and our chil¬ 
dren know more of God and of religion and of a 
future state, than the most celebrated sages of 
antiquity! Also we have greater excitement 

K 2 and 
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and greater ability to virtue, greater comfort in 
afflictions, greater hope in death, and' greater 
prospects in a better, world, than any of them 
could boast! — A nd he who began this great 
work on earth, the same will assuredly continue 
and complete it! To prospei^and to bless, ever 
was and ever will be his delightful office. His 
light will continue to enlighten, his brightness 
will ever ferther spread and at length dispell all 
darkness from the earth. Sooner or later shall 
every region be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, all nations shall have but one shepherd, 
one teacher and king, compose but one fold, and 
all unite in the adoration of the only true God 
and in the veneration of his son and representa¬ 
tive Jesus Christ. Oh be joyful in this, all 
ye that are the friends of God, the friends of 
truth and virtue, of mankind, your brethren 1 
Rejoice in Jesus, who was born for the hap¬ 
piness of the world, for the recovery of the hu¬ 
man race, who in this respect has done and still 
does so much, so infinitely much. 

Rejoice particularly at his birth with regard 
to you, all ye to whom it is announced! For 
also unto you, to every one of you particularly 
and individually, a saviour, a deliverer, a helper 
is born ; and which of you was not in want of 
such a saviour and deliverer, in order to be 
?f^erful and happy? Or, have ye never felt 
how heavily past iniquities oppress mankind, 

how 
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how impossible it is for remorse of conscience 
and internal peace, for contentedness and dread 
of future punishment to subsist together ? Have 
ye never felt how ardently your spirit thirsted 
after authentic information, after light and cer¬ 
tainty, and how much ignorance and doubt on 
momentous points harrass and torment it? how 
eagerly it pants for liberty and aspires to perfec¬ 
tion, how beautiful, how amiable virtue and 
goodness frequently appear to it, how earnestly 
you then wish to be truly virtuous and good, 
and how much at such times the sense of your 
weakness, the view of your repeated transgres¬ 
sions and failings, your vast distance from the 
goal, deject and confound you ? Have ye never 
felt how much it imports to frail and mortal 
man, to a rational being verging at every step 
towards death and the grave, to see beyond 
death and the grave, to know, with certainty to 
know, what lot awaits him on the other side, 
whether he shall live or not live, whether he 
shall be miserable or happy ? And if ye have 
felt this deficiency, these wants; if ye have felt 
this trouble, this distress, of an anxious, a doubt¬ 
ing, an unsettled mind, a mind labouring under 
a sense of its guilt ai^d its infirmity, a mind as¬ 
piring to rest, to enei^y, to perlection, and if 
ye still feel them in the serious hours of your 
life: oh how soothing, how delightful to you 
must be the tidings; To you, even to you, is 

born 
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born a saviour, a helper, the most powerful, af¬ 
fectionate and magnanimous helper! This is 
Ije who is willing and able to put an end to your 
distress, to supply your wants, to remedy your 
defects ! This is he, by whom ye may be truly 
wise and(}virtuous, by w’hom ye may live con¬ 
tented and happy, and die no less easy than 
blessed ! This is the ambassador of God, in in¬ 
timacy with his heavenly father, come to con¬ 
duct you to the knowledge, the most authentic 
knowledge of all neressnry and wholesome 
truths, truths that exalt the mind and tranquil¬ 
lize the heart; the messenger and ratifier of 
peace, who on the part of God proclaims to you 
pardon and grace, complete forgiveness, total 
abolition of the past, and certifies you of his 
clemency and favour; the exterminator of sin, 
who will free you from guilt and punishment, 
will purge and sanctify your hearts, and put 
you in possession of real liberty! This is 
Christ, the lord, the head of his flock, from 
which the whole body and every member of it, 
receives nourishment and life and energy; the 
anointed of God, the king, to whom the Father 
has committed all things, and who rules his sub¬ 
jects with the utmost clemency, and directs them 
all to their best interests; the mighty leader 
and protector of his people, who is gone before 
them on the road of Christian rectitude, inspires 
tb^ with his spirit, strengthens them by the 

energies 
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energies of love and hope, and thus helps and 
enables them to surmount all the difficulties and 
obstacles they meet in their way ! This is the 
conqueror of death ; the vanquisher of hell and 
the grave; the resurrection and the life! ile 
that believeth in him shall not die eternally, but 
shall press forward, through death, to life and 
happiness. 

Yes, my dear friends, this is he, that Jesus 
whose birth we proclaim to you, is he who, as 
certainly as he was born, so assuredly will be^ 
this to every one of you that hears me! He 
will redeem you from all evil, from whatever 
bears the name of sin and misery will he redeem 
you, and help you to every kind of felicity of 
which you are capable, and for which you will 
allow yourselves to be qualified by him. With 
him you find light, consolation, ability to good¬ 
ness, hope and assurance, all that you can pos¬ 
sibly want. Come but boldly to him, seek in 
him the promised assistance, expect it of him 
in firm and immovable faith, suffer yourselves 
to be taught, corrected, conducted and led by 
him, open every inlet of your hearts to his spi¬ 
rit, to his sacred influence; you will as certainly 
experience it, as certainly be tranquillized, in¬ 
vigorated, sanctified, rejoiced by it, as certainly 
as you ask it, in earnestness and faith. 

You know this, you experience it daily, 
Christians, you ryho are united with Jesus by 

faith 
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faith and love, have sought and found help from 
him, and done fealty to him with willing obedi¬ 
ence as your lord and king. By him ye have 
known the truth, and the truth has made you 
free. He has poured rest and peace into your 
hearts and gjven you confidence towards God. 
Of him ye have learnt to love both God and man, 
and in that love now find your strength and feli¬ 
city. He has made you partakers of the divine 
nature, bestowed on you a heavenly temper, 
that raises you above visible things, and causes 
you already to think and live as citizens of 
heaven. And how can ye ever call to mind 
these experiences, how can ye ever enjoy these 
delights, without rejoicing in him, whose com¬ 
ing into the world procured them for you ? How 
can ye celebrate the festival of his coming, and 
not exclaim from hearts expanding with sensi¬ 
bility: My soul now magnifies the Lord, and 
my spirit rejoices in God my saviour! for he 
that is mighty has done great things for me, and 
holy is his name! The day-spring from on high 
has visited me who sat in the depths of dark¬ 
ness, and has led me to the path of happiness ; 
he has delivered me out of the power of ail my 
enemies, and I can now serve him, without fear, 
in holiness and righteousness, all the days of 
my life! 

Yes, my Christian brethren, this pious, this 
holy joy should animate you all, should be the 
SQul of all your festive devotion ! And it will 

Ihft 
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be SO, you duly consider, how great the worth 
and dignity oi'man must be in the sight ot God, 
with what happy transformations tlie corning oi 
Jesus into the world has been attended, and 
what a perfect helper and saviour, what a rniglity 
and gracious king, ye have in him, how blessed 
ye are already become through him, and how 
much more blessed through him ye still may be. 
Surely a more glorious gospel, more joyful ti¬ 
dings, could never have been proclaimed to 
man, than the gospel of his pardon and salvation, 
than the tidings of the coming of him by t\hom 
he was to be pardoned and saved ! \es, Chris¬ 
tians, ye cannot but rejoice in him with all your 
heart, ye cannot but intensely feel the happiness 
conferred upon you ! But that joy must not be 
kept idly locked up in your hearts, must not 
remain inactive and inefficient! It xuust break 
out in solemn adoration, in exultations and 
thanksgivings to God, and the saviour he has 
sent you, Jesus Christ! It must be conspicu¬ 
ous in all your words and works, must be dis¬ 
played in all your social and religious acts. All 
you say and all you do must shew that you re¬ 
joice in God and in his son Jesus, that you 
have been holpen with the most glorious help, 
that by that help you are saved, and hope to 
experience still greater salvation for ever! It 
must be your glory and honour, that you are 
the redeemed of the lord, subjects of the king 
Christ Jesus, that you live under his govern¬ 
ment, 
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ment, in obedience to his laws, follow bis ex¬ 
ample, and strive constantly more nearly to re¬ 
semble and approach him ! Never, ah never, 
must ye be ashamed of him and his words, ne¬ 
ver render hb doctrine and the imitation of him 
contemptiWe or suspicious by groveling senti¬ 
ments, by negligence in goodness, or by a sul¬ 
len and gloomy devotion and virtue! 

No; that joy should banish from your hearts 
every species of timidity and alarm, all ye that 
are Christians in deed and in truth ! Thus you 
too are addressed by the heavenly messenger: 
Fear not; be not dismayed; ye have a deliverer, 
a lord and king, who is both able and willing to 
protect and succour and save you ? Fear not 
on account of the sins ye have forqaerly com¬ 
mitted, but have heartily bewailed and entirely 
forsaken. To you is born a saviour, who is 
come into the world to destroy the works of sin, 
to remove its pernicious effects, and save to the 
utmost all that obey him. Fear not on account 
of the temptations of the world, nor of your own 
infirmities, nor the want of force and strength 
which so often depresses you ! To you is born 
a lord and king who protects and invigorates 
them that are his, who lives and acts in them 
and by them, and through whom they can do 
all things. Fear not on account of the sufferings 
and trials which probably await you ! This is 
he, who has undeigone far more than you, who 
is become perfect, through sufferings, and is en¬ 
tered 
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lercd into glory, and who now experimentally 
knows our weakness, takes pity on all who are 
exercised like him, and sends them comfort and 
refreshment from the father. Fear not on ac¬ 
count of death and the grave! He who was 
born for your benefit has deprived ’death of his 
power, the grave of its terrors, and has prepared 
you a kingdom, in which ye shall live and reign 
with him for ever! 

And, in order that ye may continually re¬ 
joice in this hope, my Christian brethren, and 
that this joy may never be taken from you ; lastly, 
your strength must be in the Lord ! It must 
give you pleasure and courage and vigour to the 
accomplishment of every duty, to the conquest 
of every difficulty on the journey of life, to the 
intrepid endurance of every affliction, to the 
constant and firm prosecution and completion 
of your course towards the mark of your high 
calling! Joy that neither makes us better nor 
carries us nearer to perfection, is not virtuous, 
is not godly joy. He who rejoices in God, is 
sensible to the value of his benefits and actually 
enjoys their felicity, oh how do love and gra¬ 
titude impell him to render himself agreeable to 
his benefactor! How unconditionally does he 
submit and resign himself to his will! How 
completely does he acquiesce in his providence! 
How readily, how zealously does he obey all 
his commands ! And he who rejoices in Jesus 
as his lord and king, perceives and feels how 

much 
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much he is indebted to him, what a mighty de¬ 
liverer and compassionate helper he has in him, 
how blessed he is become through him: oh how 
he is inflamed by love and the eagerness of gra¬ 
titude to devote himself entirely to his service, 
to form himself entirely upon his model, to la¬ 
bour indefatigably and gladly in the amplifica¬ 
tion of his kingdom, in the advancement of his 
work on earth, and to strive for the prize in the 
very way that be obtained it! Yes, Christians, 
such should be your joy in Jesus and his salu¬ 
tary coming into the W’orld. It should shed its 
influence on the whole tenour of your life, and be 
progressively more fruitful in Christian sentiments 
and generous actions ? Should it however be 
not always alike lively and vigorous, it will yet 
always he encouraging and consoling to you. 
Its foundation remains for ever, its effects can 
never cease ; it is a sure earnest and pledge of 
still more elevated joy, of the joy at beholding 
your saviour and lord, made perfect and ex¬ 
alted over all; not in the obscurity of his ter¬ 
restrial, but in the glory of his heavenly life: 
not lying in the manger, but seated on his 
throne; and then, with all the hosts of heaven, 
to join in the triumphant strain: Glory and ho¬ 
nour and praise to God in the highest, and to 
his son, our .Lord! His work on earth is fi¬ 
nished ; he has fulfilled his eternal purpose on 
the children of men! 

Christmas-day. 
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Uliat itu: should hare been nilhout the chrlstiaii 
Doctrine., and tcliat tee arc and may become by it. 


VJOD, our kind and merciful father, we rejoice 
together before thee on this solemn festival, for 
that thou hast so graciously pitied our forlorn 
condition and afforded us relief by thy son Jesus, 
and through him hast made such glorious pro¬ 
visions for our recovery and happiness. Ah 
how deeply had error and sin debased thy crea¬ 
tures, thy children of the human race ! How 
greatly enfeebled, corrupted and deformed them ! 
To what an abyss of misery brought them ! And 
what darkness would have still covered us, how 
miserable should we yet have been, had not, 
through thy great and tender mercy, the day¬ 
spring visited us from on high, to enlighten us, 
whose forefathers were encompassed with dark¬ 
ness and the shades of death, and to gtiide our 
feet into the way of peace and happiness! Yes, 
heartily do we rejoice in that resplendent light 
that as Christians enlightens us, in that%ulniy 
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consolatiott which refreshes us in afflictions, 
that firm hope which animates us in death, those 
nobler sentiments and greater energies to good¬ 
ness that we feel within us, in the neW spiri¬ 
tual life which thou hast raised up' in us and 
among us. Oh may the light that has arisen 
upon us be still farther and farther diffused, and 
even rescue our less happy brethren, who are 
not Christians, from error, from vice, from mi¬ 
sery ! Oh may it likewise among us be con¬ 
stantly producing more knowledge and love of 
truth, a purer piety and virtue, greater content¬ 
ment and felicity ! Oh grant too that we may 
more and more clearly perceive our happiness 
and more worthily employ it; that we may 
walk in light, as the children of light: and con¬ 
stantly so think and live as becomes persons 
whom thou hast brought to the know'ledge of 
thyself and of thy son, whom thou hast fa¬ 
voured with many advantages, and called to 
superior perfection and happiness. Bless to 
that end our reflections on these important ob¬ 
jects, and let us on this festival rejoice with 
pious joy. Trusting in thy mercy, as thy chil¬ 
dren and as votaries of Jesus, and steadfastl)t 
confiding in his promises, we further address 
thee in his own comprehensive form of woi^. 
Our father, &c. 


LUKE 
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LUKE i. 7B, 79- 

Through the tender mercy of our God, whereby tlie uar- 
spring from on high hatli visited us. To give light to 
them that sit in darkness and the shadow of death, to 
guide our iect into the way of peace. 

We afe christiaris, ttij' pious hearers, and 
rejoice and glory in it before God and maiu 
Otherwise we should not solemnize the na¬ 
tivity of Jesus, the founder of Christianity, and 
participate in the general joy of his confessors. 
But —. whether we all duly perceive and feel 
the felicity of being Christians? Whether we 
know it from conviction and experience ? Were 
it so; surely we should in general pass our lives 
with far more content, far more serenity and 
complacency, have far greater enjoyment of our 
lives, and in all respects be far happier, and 
likewise reckon ourselves far happier than is 
the^se at present. No; the complaints of 
distress and misery, of a deficiency of pleasure 
and happiness, of discoutentedness with our 
condition and with our fortunes, of trouble and 
sorrow of all kinds, subsist far too much among 
Christians, to allow us to believe that these per¬ 
ceptions and feelings are general and vivid. But 
what avails it to be fortunate, and to have the 
greatest advantages over others, unless we know 
and feel and prize our good hap ? if we make 
little or no use, or at least no worthy and cheer¬ 
ful 
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fill use of the advantages we possess ? — To 
this subject, my pious hearers, I have already 
sometimes called your attention, and particu¬ 
larly on such solemn days as the present. Al¬ 
low me to do it also to-day. There are no 
better means for perceiving ahd feeling the 
value of the faith and the other advantages we 
have, than by representing to ourselves the re¬ 
verse of the medal, the want of. this happiness 
and of these advantages, and by comparing the 
difference of our condition in the one and the 
other predicament. Thus, the lively represen¬ 
tation of what pain and sickness are, makes us 
thoroughly sensible to the value of health; thus 
likewise the sight of a dejected, melancholy 
man, causes us to feel the entire value of a 
brisk and cheerful disposition. Let us employ 
the self-same means in orden more clearly to 
perceive and more intimately to feel the true 
value of Christianity, the magnitude of thWliap- 
piness for which we are indebted to Jesus, the 
saviour and deliverer, come into the world. 
Let us therefore consider, what we probably 
should have been, if Jesus were not come ip,to 
the world, and we were destitute of his doctrine 
and assistance; and compare it witlJ*whatwe 
at present are and may be, possessing as we do 
these helps. 

Not more beautiful than just is the descrip-, 
tion in our text of the alteration that is effected 

in 
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in our condition by the coming of Jesus into 
the world, and the divine doctrine which he 
brought from heaven. By the tender mercy of 
our God, the day*8pring from on high, the true 
celestial light, the great preacher of righteous¬ 
ness and truth, has appeared among us ; and has 
dispersed the thick darkness, the clouds of 
ignorance which depressed and misguided the 
race of mortals, and has conducted them on the 
way of peace, on the path of happiness. 

What then should we have been, without the 
splendour of this light, without the lessons of 
this teacher ? And what are we become through 
them ? 

In the first place, we should have been igno¬ 
rant; ignoranton points of the last importance, to¬ 
pics in the knowledge wliereof all considerate per¬ 
sons must be most deeply concerned ! Ignorant 
as to God, and to his w’ill, his relations to us, 

and the best method of honouring him and of 
0 

assuring ourselves of his good pleasure; igno¬ 
rant as to the road that leads to real perfec¬ 
tion and happiness ; ignorant as to the means 
whereby a guilty creature may regain the fa¬ 
vour of ]j^s creator and judge, and a creature 
enervated and depraved by sin, may again be¬ 
come sound and tS#icitous ; ignorant as to the 
portion that awaits us after death. Thus igno¬ 
rant were the heathen, unenlightened by the 
day-spring from on high, even without except- 

von. T. 1 . ing 
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ing the majority of their philosophers and sages. 
Darkness covered the earth, and thick darkness 
the people. Though their knowledge and skill 
in other things might be ever,so great and va¬ 
rious; how limited, hovv defective, how inade¬ 
quate were their conceptions of God, of reli¬ 
gion, of the destination and the duties of man, 
of the grounds of our comfort and our hope with 
regard both to the present and the future! 
1 low general and how gross was the ignorance 
and its concomitant uncertainty and indifierence 
and carelessness, in which they lived with re- 
lerence to these their most important concerns ! 
— Now, that Christianity has dispelled that 
darkness among us, now we are instructed on 
all these topics, and the unlearned as well as 
the learned, the lowest of the people as well ars 
their guides, are enabled to form of them, per¬ 
spicuous, just and satisfactory conceptions fully 
adequate to the tranquillizing of their hearts and 
to the prudent direction of their conduct. Now 
we know God, and know him as the creator and 
goveruour of the world, as the father of mankind. 
Now we know his gracious dispositions towards 
us, and can presume' to meditafe upon him with¬ 
out ser\ ile dread, with filialj confidence. Now 
we are no longer terrified confounded at the 
immense interval between him and us; for Jesus, 
w'hOiis at ouce the son of God and the son oi 
man, has in a manner filled it up, made us more 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the deity and brought us nearer 
to him. Now we know how We are to worship 
God in the way most acceptable to him, how 
we may secure his favour, and even when we 
have sinned, obtain pardon and forgiveiless ft'om 
him. Now we know to what we are appointed 
both in the present and the future World, what we 
have to hope and to expect Jjcre and hereafter, 
and in what way we may attain to the summit 
of our perfection and happiness. And what im¬ 
portant, necessary, indispensable knowledge is 
this to the man who is studying to raise him¬ 
self above the objects of'sense and to feci and 
employ the faculties of his n;^ind! What light, 
w'hat comfort, must it spread upon all that he 
thinks and sees and (foes and whatever befalls 
him! 

Yet without the assistance of this light arisen 
upon the world, we should not only be ignorant 
of the most interesting objects, but we should 
probably entertain the grossest, absurdest errors 
concerning them. We should in all likelihood be 
polytheists, idolaters, immersed in superstition; 
giving that glory to the Creatures which belongs 
only to the creatOi* ; living'in ptrpetual alarms, 
in consternation and fferror; degrading ourselves, 
and belying the dignity of our nature, by vain 
and frivolous rites and senseless observances, by 
.servile sentiments and sordid actions. Such 

n 9 w'^re 
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w'ere the heathens, such were our progenitors ; 
and who will certify us, that we, their posterity, 
should have been more fortulnate? But, per¬ 
haps it may be said, that idolatry and supersti¬ 
tion would have declined by its own palpable 
stupidity ; the vileness, the inconsistency, the 
absurdity of it would have been gradually ex¬ 
posed, and it would have at length appeared 
to mankind in its native form. The slavish 
shackles, too heavy for them to bear, with which 
it held them bound, would' at length have ex¬ 
cited their resentment, and supplied them with 
courage and force to break them in pieces and 
to set themselves at liberty. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the empire of superstition was al¬ 
ready on the decline, ahready it might be ridi¬ 
culed without animadversion, when the light of 
Christianity arose, and stigmatized it with in-' 
delible infamy. Perhaps therefore w’e too might 
not for ever have ren^ained the slaves of super¬ 
stition and idolatry. Yet, with men left en¬ 
tirely to themselves, how tardy the progress 
from the avoidance of superstition to the know¬ 
ledge of salutary truth ! Whafr indirect and de¬ 
vious turnings,' what labyrinths lie between 
them! How long may they wander in those 
and be intangled in these, ere they come to 
clear light, to tranquillizing certainty! Have 
y^ey escaped the dangers of gross error and su- 
jierstition ; yet the not inferior dangers of incre¬ 
dulity 
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dulity and doubt await them. This was the 
case with the enlightened part of the heathenish 
world at the promulgation of Christianity. And 
that would probably have been the case with 
us, without this supernal assistance. But is 
not this a condition extremely doleful and 
wretched ? Does not our virtue as well as our 
satisfaction and composure, everj’^ way suffer 
under it ? How could we practice the former 
with cheerfulness and fortitude, and urge on¬ 
ward undismayed to higher perfection, if the 
goal to which it leads be concealed, and our 
destination doubtful ? How can we effectually 
pacify our minds, while we know not on whom 
we and all things depend, to what purpose all 
that is and all that happens tends; if in the 
events and revolutions of the world and in, the 
fortunes of men we one while, as sceptics, ima¬ 
gine we perceive design and wisdom and good¬ 
ness, and at another believe them the mere 
sport of chance ? How greatly then likewise in 
this respect are we beholden to Christianity ? 
Its light has dispelled those gross misconcep¬ 
tions, so dishonorable to mankind. Its power 
has banished idolatry and the more abominable 
kinds of superstition from a considerable part of 
the earth and also from our countiy. We can 
now worship the deity without superstitious 
dread in spirit and in truth. We know him,'the 
true, the only God, and know him as the sum 

of 
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of all perfection, 8(s the fountaio of all happiness, 
as him who merits our profoundest reverence, 
our entire affection, our unreserved obedience, 
our perfect confidence. The sources of the 
most accurate knowledge of him and his will lie 
open to us all; we may ail of us daily derive 
light and certainty from them; and guided by 
this light, may happily avoid the two fetal rocks 
of infidelity and scepticism. Christianity is in 
truth for the generality of mankind the only, 
and for all the safest preservative against those 
diseases of the soul; far safer than the elaborate 
and subtle disquisitions of philosophy. Its di¬ 
vine authority has done and still does that in 
the world with thousands and thousands of its 
confessors, which human wisdom, which medi¬ 
tation and inquiry never, or extremely seldom 
are able to effect. To the diligent investigator 
of truth it facilitates research, preserves him im¬ 
perceptibly from many deviations and errors, 
very frequently, unperceived by him, directs his 
judgment and adjusts his conclusions; and conr 
ducts those who have neither time nor capacity 
for profound research, by a wa^both short and 
safe, to the knowledge of truth and to the con¬ 
viction of soch truths as it is necessary imd sa¬ 
lutary for them to know. 

Yet more; without the help of Christianity 
we should probably not have proceeded so far 
in the culture of the mind and manners; per¬ 
haps 
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iiaps we should be still in more than one re¬ 
spect, in the state of rudeness and barbarism, in 
which our fathers formerly were. I am well 
aware, that Christianity, or rather the abuse of 
it, has at various times, been more detrimental 
than favourable to humain cultivation; but the 
greater progress of particularly in the primi¬ 
tive and the latter ages, without admitting its 
influence, is not easily to be accounted for. Even 
in the most flourishing periods of Greece and 
Rome, the culture of-the mind was never so ge¬ 
neral amongst all classes and conditions of meii; 
and it would certainly have been far less, had 
not their particular political constitution given 
their mind a peculiar impulse to the unfolding 
of its capacities and powers. And with all this, 
how seldom do we meet with any traces of re¬ 
flection on moral and religious subjects! In 
what a deep, universal and deathlike lethargy in 
this respect was the human intellect immersed ! 
And consider all thOso tribes and people among 
whom Christianity is still unknown, m among 
whom the knowledge of it is extinct, where is 
there one, thatjwith respect to intellectual cul¬ 
tivation, can be compared with Christian, and 
especially with protestant nations ? A nd how 
prominent too are these advantages ! IIow 
fruitful in important results! Therefore, if for¬ 
merly our progenitors permitted a few popular 
leaders to think for them, and \o decide con¬ 


cern i no; 
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cerning truth and error, while they were inte¬ 
rested and employed solely in animal pursuits; 
if they were blindly led and absolutely governed 
by their druids and priests : yet we have been 
trained up from our infancy in habits of think¬ 
ing, of thinking on moral and spiritual topics, on 
the nrpst weighty concerns of. man ; yet we learn 
to think and to judge for ourselves; learn to ac- 
quire a taste for reflection, for the exercise of 
our intellectual faculties, and thus to gain both 
means and motives, for always more and more 
completely unfolding them. As Christianity in 
its earlier periods first brought several nations 
to an acquaintance with letters, with the art of 
reading and writing, thus giving them the pri¬ 
mary rudiments of civilization ; so has it in 
later times set the human intellect in vigorous 
and various movement, and is still, with very 
many, the principal cause and the best means of 
their greater progress in the sciences that adorn 
and elevate mankind. 

Yet without the assistance of Christianity, we 
should have still greater defects to fear. We 
should, fourthly, it is probable b^still lying bu¬ 
ried in the depths of moral corruption, still be 
the slaves of .sitt and iniquity. Were it not for 
the day-spring from on high, whose appearance 
in •the world we now commemorate, probably 
the darkness, which also in this respect then co¬ 
vered the earth,* would still have shrouded and 

deformed 
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deformed it on all sides. And how great, how 
universal, how dreadful, was that darkness ! 
With what unbounded sway did vice then reign 
among mankind, with all its ghastly retinue of 
folly and ‘misery ! How anxiously must virtue 
have been forced to secrete herself from her 
fury; and how extremely rare was that virtue! 
How greatly were all the nobler powers of hu¬ 
man nature relaxed, how contaminated all the 
sources of her intellectual superior vitality! And 
so, my pious hearers, would they probably still 
have been. For all the revolutions that have 
since happened among the nations, in reference 
to political constitution, administration of go¬ 
vernment, laws, prevailing maxims and disposi¬ 
tions, seem not of such a nature as to have been 
able to check the universal corruption and to 
effect any considerable improvement in the hu¬ 
man race, had not Christianity kept the counter¬ 
poise to those corruptions, and amidst all revo¬ 
lutions shewn itself more or less operative to 
the best interests of mankind. If the patriotism 
that anciently reigned amongst the Greeks and 
Romans, could not prevent the still increasing 
declension of men and manners, by what means 
could it have been’checked in after-ages when 
all vestiges of that powerful motive were va¬ 
nished, when all governments were so arbitrary, 
so tyrannical, so despotic, when wars and revo¬ 
lutions succeeded each other without intermis¬ 


sion. 
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sion, Avhen so many tribes of barbarians thronged 
together from all sides, and were perpetually 
striving for the mastery ? Granted, that from 
time to time some eminently wise and generous 
philanthropists would have laboured at the im¬ 
provement of their brethren, would they, think 
ye, have succeeded better than those sages of 
the ancient world, who though they had indeed 
their particular disciples, could never Iw^e be¬ 
come the actual reformers of the age they lived 
in ? Would they, think ye, have succeeded 
better than the philosophers in our days, even 
guided as they have been by Christianity on the 
track of truth, who yet have not been able to 
effect or to present us with something that 
might be a substitute for it. 

No; probably we should,all, or the greatest 
part of us, have been still the slaves of our lusts 
and passions, in bondage to vice. Whence, 
without the light and the power, of religion, 
whence should we derive the courage and the 
strength to lay restraints on ourselves, to elevate 
our understanding and dignify our affections? 
Where find a safe rule for our conduct, where 
fixed, infallible principles sanctioned by com¬ 
petent authority? How come at the exalted 
idea of human and Christian perfection ? Where- 
should we be stimulated to strive at its at¬ 
tainment, and be kept intrepid in the struggle ? 
But what.a misery, what a degradation is it, to 

be 
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be the. slave of wickedness and vice, the sport- 
pf our lusts and passions; always to live at va¬ 
riance with ourselves and with others ; always 
resolving and never able^ to perform, always 
purposing and never doing ; panting and striving 
for happiness, and yet never to attain it 1 

Now, my pious hearers, it is our fault if we 
are still slaves, if we remain ignorant and re¬ 
gardless of the noblest liberty, if we neither ap¬ 
prehend nor experience the whole value, the 
whole felicity of ^rirtue. Christianity shews 
her to us in her most lovely form, iu the sub- 
limest model. -It points out to us the direct 
road to that glorious object, holds out to us tlie 
strongest motives, and furnishes us with the best 
means to pursue it with constancy, and infal¬ 
libly to reach it. Jesus, our leader and pre¬ 
cursor, stands before us as the grand exemplar 
of human perfection ; and what incentive is 
wanting to us to follow, and constantly more to 
resemble him, as his disciples, as his redeemed, 
as his subjects, as his friends, as the future 
partners of his^lory! And how ma% thou¬ 
sands and thousands have by this means been 
rendered truly virtuous! And how many are 
there still, and still rejoicing in their virtue, 
and still shining as lights of t:he world, and acting 
as the salt of the earth! Yea, bow many 
you likewise in this respect have experienced 
apd still experience the power of Christianity! 

Think 
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Think of the generous, manlyand devout senti¬ 
ments it so often awakens and confirms in your 
breasts; think of the conquests you have, more 
than once, encouraged by Christianity, gained 
over yourselves and over temptation to sin, think 
on the many good endeavours and acts to which 
it has afforded you courage and strength, on the 
many beneficent, public-spirited exertions to 
which it has excited you: and thenc#* judge 
how greatly in all these respects you are be¬ 
holden to it. 

And what happy changes are likewise these, 
my dear friends ! What a quite different being 
is the virtuous from the vicious man, the free¬ 
man from the slave ! What a quite different 
sentiment of his dignity has the former from the 
latter! What totally different pleasures and 
felicities they enjoy! The former walks in light, 
the latter in darkness: the former rejoices in the 
noblest liberty, the latter groans beneath the 
yoke of bondage: in the state of the former re¬ 
gularity and harmony prevail, in the state of the 
latter in'Soherence and disorder: the one has the 
real enjoyment of life, and is progressively ap¬ 
proximating his superibr destination; while the 
other is ever rambling farther front it, and the 
purest, noblest satisfactions of life are utterly 
^nknown to bim. 

This is not all. Without the influence of the 
heavenly light, which by the tender mercy of 

God, 
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God, has visited our dark ab()des, we like our 
pagan^lshcestors should have been deficient in 
comfort and resignation in afflictions, in hope 
and alliance in God. We should have known 
no better than they, towards whom to turn, to 
what deity we should apply, where to look for 
and to find protection and assistance and sup- 
jiort, and by what ceremonies, by what rites 
and sacrifices they might be obtained. 

Our only consolation would have been the 
sentiment of an inexorable. necessity, or the 
submission to a blind, inevitable fate. And 
what a miserable solace is that! Will it give 
our sufferings a different aspect? W'^ill it pre¬ 
sent them to us on a more agreeable, or a less 
terrific side ? Will it allow us to hope for any 
benefit from the patient endurance of them ? 
And how could we extricate ourselves from the 
labyrinth of human destinies ? How enucleate 
the enigma of our own ? What darkness w’ould 
envelope all that is and happens, what befalls 
ourselves and others, if the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity were still hid from our eyes!'—That 
darkness is now dispelled amongst us, and our 
disconsolateness witln it. Sources of pacifi¬ 
cation atfd comfort no less pure than abundant 
and exhaustless, now disclose themselves around 
us. The sentiment of a sovereign being, cou^ 
summate in wisdom and goodness, that rules 
and governs all things; the sentiment of a bea- 

v(M)ly 
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vcnly father, who owns us for his children, who 
cares for us, loves us, and designs and promotes 
nought except happiness *; the sentiment of an 
omnipotent and omnipresent God, who is never 
far from us, never unmindful of us, promises 
and affords us protection and support, who is 
ever ready and ever able to assist us; the sen¬ 
timent of a future state, which will unravel all, 
shed light upon all, dissolve all seeming incon¬ 
sistency and confusion into perfect harmony, 
convert all misery into happiness, and approxi¬ 
mate all to its proper efid and perfection ; what 
sources of comfort and trantjuillity are these! 
And what but Christianity has opened them to 
us ? What invites us daily to the use of them, 
and what renews them to us daily, but Chris¬ 
tianity ? And how many thousand souls have 
already here found refreshment and renovation ; 
and how many still daily, parched by trials in 
the furnace of affliction, slake their thirst at 
these ever-springing, never-failing -rivulets of 

Finally, without the light that has visited us 
from on high, our apprehensions and our faith 
concerning immortality and the future state of 
retribution, would be as dubious, as obscure, 
as fluctuating as they formerly were atnong man¬ 
kind, and as tbey still for the most part are 
among the people that are not enlightened by 
Christianity. Some traditions, indeed, a sort of 

popular 
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popular belief about these matters, would iiU 
ways have operated more or less amongst man¬ 
kind, and even effected some good. But what 
a strange mixture of truth and error, have these 
traditions, this popular belief at all times been ? 
How little influence had they, and could they 
have on the morality of mankind I llow easily 
might they lose their credibility in the mind of 
the thoughtful in(|uirer! And with what num¬ 
bers had they in fact entirely lost it! But w hat 
is man without these convictions, without this 
belief? What a poor, deplorable and wretched 
creature ! How must all perplex him, the past, 
the present, and the future ! How enigmatical 
must the present life be to him, how inoxplora- 
ble his destination, how terrible the stroke of 
death, how tremendous the consequents of it! 
At every step to be drawing nearer to annihi¬ 
lation, or to die in uncertainty whether or not 
he entirely ceases to be, how burdensome, how 
bitter must this render life and death to the 
thinking man ! How oft must he he tempted 
to envy the lot of the beasts of the field, who," 
unconcerned and blithe, enjoy the present, and 
are unable to speculate on the future ! 

But now, my dear brethreit, that \ve are 
Christians, this darkness needs no more dismay 
us. N#w are life and immortality brought to 
light tlirough Christ, the day-spring ftom on 
high. Now death is despoiled of its pow’er, 
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and the grave of its dominion ! Now we know 
for certain, that we shall not entirely, that we 
shall not eternally die; that we shall continue 
to live, and continually become more perfect 
and happy from everlasting to everlasting. Now 
we can calmly and securely pursue our course, 
as certain whither we go, and knowing the 
prize, the glorious prize to-w'hich Christian 
virtue leads. Now we can live cheerfully and 
die contentedly; for this life is only the com¬ 
mencement, the first period of our existence, 
and death is not the end of our being, it is only 
the passage to a better, a superior life. 

Oh blessed, for ever blessed be the tender 
mercy of our God, which caused this radiant 
light to visit us, which has dispelled the tre¬ 
mendous darkness in which our fathers sat and 
sighed, and guided our feet into the way of 
peace and happiness ! Blessed, for ever blessed, 
be he who came to us in the name of the Fa¬ 
ther, and brought us this light, this comfort, 
this hope, from heaven to our earth, from hea¬ 
ven into our hearts ! Oh happy we, that we 
are Christians ! Now, not ignorant, not super¬ 
stitious, like the heathens, not idolaters, not 
the thralls of vice, not totally sensual, comfort¬ 
less, hopeless, like them ! No; the truth has 
enlightened us f we are informed of ouiiltighest 
interests, and can rest perfectly satisBeefin that 
information j we know and .venerate the only 

true 
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true God, and Jesus Christ, whom he has sent; 
our mind is fortified and elevated, our under¬ 
standing can act with freedom; we are actuated 
by nobler principles; we have received new ex¬ 
citements, new abilities to virtue, for us is pre¬ 
pared comfort in afflictions and hope in death. 
Oh let us rejoice in it, my Christian hearers, be 
sensible to the full value of our happiness, and 
praise God for it, and his son Jesus Christ, not 
only this day, this festive day, but every day of 
our lives! And that this joy may be increas¬ 
ingly more solid and complete, let us all endea¬ 
vour to be, to become, to have, to do, to enjoy, 
only what Christians always may and should be 
and become and have and do and enjoy. And 
how much does this comprehend, how glorious 
is the vocation, how grand the appointment of 
the Christian ; how eminently wise and good 
and blissful, may^he as a Christian be and be¬ 
come I Yes, may the true, vivifying spirit of 
Christianity, continually more and more pervade 
and actuate us; the spirit of filial love to God, 
of cheerful hope and confidence in him, the 
spirit of cordial brotherly love to all mankind ; 
the gentle, meek, resigned, contented, patient 
spirit, readily sacrificing itself for the benefit of 
others, which animated Jesus; the noble, hea¬ 
venly temper that sought and esteemed internal 
perfection more than outward privileges, that 
continually reminds us of our superior desti- 
VOL. I. M nation, 
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nation, and continually makes it important in 
our sight, and teaches us to regard, to use, to 
^o and suffer all things as means and way to 
it: yes, may this mind, this spirit take entire 
possession of our hearts, and display itself in 
all our words and works ! Then, and only 
then, shall we feel the full value of Christianity, 
and be the best and happiest among the good 
and happy! Amen, 

Christmas-Dayi, 



SERMON IX. 


The Holy Supper, a social Feast. 


VJOD, to what dignity thou hast preferred 
us as Christians ! To what perfection and feli¬ 
city hast thou invited us ! To be thy children, 
thy eminently beloved and favoured children ; 
to be brethren and sisters of Jesus thy first-born 
son ; to be designed for immortality, for a blessed 
immortality; to have communion with thee our 
father, and with thy son, our saviour; to be so 
intimately associated with all thy worshipers in 
heaven and on earth; and here before thee to 
rejoice unitedly in all these benefits and to be 
assured of them afresh : what honour, what hap¬ 
piness, what felicity 1 Lord, what is man, that 
thou so regardest him, and the son of man, that 
thou art thus mindful of him ! Where shall we 
find words, how excite sentiments for cele¬ 
brating worthily thy praise? Yes, adoratidn 
and thanksgiving and glory be ascribed to thee, 
the Eternal, the Infinite, to thee, the Gracious 
and Merciful, for that thou hast raised us from 

M 2 the 
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the depth of our w eakness and our niiserj% to 
thee, brought us to the knowledge of thee, 
voucj^afed us thy grace and love, and rendered 
us capable of correspondence with thee ! Ado¬ 
ration and thanksgiving and glory he to thee, 
the Son of the Father, to thee, our Deliverer 
and Saviour, to thee, who hast revealed to us 
the Invisible, opened to us access to the Fa¬ 
ther, smoothed to us the road of happiness and 
virtue, raised and ennobled our nature when it 
was enervated anil degraded by sin, and so in¬ 
timately and indissolubly united all that thou 
art and hast with us and our eternal welfare! 
Oh that our whole lives might be one continued 
act of thanksgiving and love and sacred joy! 
Oh that these sentiments might even now en¬ 
tirely pervade our hearts and animate them in a 
superior degree ! Do thou, therefore. Author 
of the universe and of all this good to man, send 
forth thy light and thy truth, that they may en-^ 
lighten and lead us, transpierce apd vivify us 
all with a fervent love of thee and of our lord 
Jesus, kindle in us a sincere and perfect Jove 
for all mankind our brethren, and shew us pros¬ 
pects in a better world which may inspire us 
with comfort and never-failing joy ! Bless to 
that end our present reflections on these sublime 
doctrines of Christianity, and cause us to expe¬ 
rience the effects of thy nearer presence, the 
^fluences of thy holy spirit in an abundant 

measure. 
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measure. In humble regignation to thy will, 
and in the name of Jesus Christ, our lord, and 
in full reliance on his promises, we present our 
petitions at the footstool of thy eternal throne, 
concluding them in his own comprehensive 
words: Our father, &c. 

I JOHN i. 3. 

That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, that 
yc also may have fellowship with us; and truly our fellow¬ 
ship is with the Father, and with hk son Jesus Christ. 

If ever any religious solemnity can be capable 
of occupying entirely the heart and mind of man, 
and both of them in the most agreeable and de¬ 
lightful manner, it is certainly that of the holy 
supper. Whethei; we consider it as a public de¬ 
claration of our faith, of our hope, of our Chris¬ 
tian sentiments, or as a memorial of the love of 
God and of his son, our lord and saviour, or as 
a solemn commemoration' of the innocent and 
salutary death of Jesus and his infinite merits 
in behalf of mankind, or as a bond of union with 
him and with all his sincere votaries, or in short 
as a communion, as a social feast: how much 
matter for thought and sensibility, how much 
excitement to gratitude and joy do we find in 
it! What devout sentiments, what pious reso¬ 
lutions, must it beget and confirm in us ! Oh 
may we experience this at present, my dear 
friends, when we are preparing to celebrate this 

solemn 
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solemn net of worship! May our mind and our 
heart be so entirely occupied with it, that we 
may be thoroughly sensible to the dignity and 
blessedness of Christianity. - In this view let us 
now consider the holy supper as a social feast. 
As the apostle John in our text addresses the 
Christians, in reference to the Christian doctrine 
in general: that which we have seen and heard, 
declare we unto you, that ye also may have fel¬ 
lowship with us : and truly our fellowship is 
with the Father, and with his son Jesus Christ; 
so may we address you with regard to this sacred 
act in particular : all whereof it reminds us and 
whereof it assures us, all that we here see and 
do, is, that ye may have fellowship with us and 
we with you ; and truly our fellowship is with 
the Father, and with his son Jesus Christ. 

Yes, my devout hearers, here we have fel¬ 
lowship with'God, our father; fellowship with 
Jesus, our saviour and lord; fellowship with 
all Christians, our brethren, fellowship with the 
just men made perfect, with those superior spi¬ 
rits, who, in a better world, await us as the 
future partners in their felicity. And what is 
more wtHthy of our reflections, what promises 
us greater comfort and joy, what elevates our 
mind to nobler expectations, what pervades our 
heart with more, blissful emotions, what can 
better gratify our desires and wishes, than this 
felltj^hip with God, the creator and governour 

of 
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of the worldi with his son and vicegerent Jesus, 
and with all the wise, the good, the blessed in¬ 
habitants of bis kingdom ? 

Here, my pious audience, we have in the 
first place, fellowship with God, the first, the 
greatest, the best, the most perfect of beings, 
the author and preserver of all existences, the 
original fountain of life, of light, of happiness. 
We know him, the True, the Only, the Eter¬ 
nal, and know that we are in the closest and 
blessedest connections with him. He, the 
Concealed, who dwells in light to which no 
man can approach, has revealed himself to us 
by his son, by his confident, by his express 
likeness. By him the Invisible is become in 
some sort visible, the Incomprehensible con¬ 
ceivable. We know him as the Father, as our 
father, and here in his house we assemble with 
a part of his family on earth, and rejoice toge¬ 
ther and glory in being his children. No anxi¬ 
ous, servile dread deters us from approaching 
his throne; the sentiment of his inspection%nd 
presence is not alarming to us ; it is our solace 
and joy. For us the way to him lies clear, his 
son himself has opened and prepared^ for us, 
through him we have free, unimpeded access to 
God, and the immense interval between him 
and us, is as it were filled up by this exalted 
mediator, at once the son of God and the son of 
man. We, who were "afar off, are brought 

nigh 
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nigh to him, are adopted into his family, and 
here he admits us as it were to his table, and 
allows us to enjoy the complete happiness of 
being children of such a father. — And in fact, 
what a gracious, merciful, kind, beneficent 
parent we have in him ! A father, who re¬ 
ceives his prodigal, undutiful, guilty children, 
with more than parental tenderness, who sends 
his son, his only-begotten, from heaven to them, 
and for their sakes spares not his son, his only- 
begotten, that he may reclaim them from their 
deviations, rescue them from their distress, and 
conduct them on the paths of virtue and hap¬ 
piness ; a father who deals not with us after our 
sins, neither rewards us according to our ini¬ 
quities, who forgives sins and remits punish¬ 
ment, overlooks a thousand errors and infirmi¬ 
ties in his children, and governs them with the 
utmost clemency and compassion ; a father who 
is never far from us, who is constantly nigh to 
u^with his protection and assistance, sees all 
our sorrows, hears all our sighs, and hearkens 
to all our petitions, if his wiser providence 
judges that a compliance with them would be 
salutary t«U8; a father who recreates and blesses 
us daily with numberless benefits and comforts, 
and would rend^l us capable of even greater be¬ 
nefits and superior joys ; a father, who is love 
itselj^ pure love, intends and promotes our real 
happiness, and under whose conduct and gui¬ 
dance 
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dance we shall proceed everlastingly from one 
degree of perfection to apother, from one stage 
of happiness to another, shall be ever approach¬ 
ing nearer to him, having progressively more 
fellowship with him ! Oh happy we, my dear 
friends, thrice happy we in thus knowing God, 
in standing in such relations to him, in being so 
strictly allied to him, from whom, by whom 
and to whom are all things, who is the eternal, 
inexhaustible fountain of light, of life, of joy, 
of happiness. — And for all this ought we not to 
come hither into his presence with thanksgiving, 
and shew ourselves glad in his bounties ? 
Should we not recognize and feel the honour, 
the happiness^ the dignity of being the children 
of God ? Should we not prefer it to every other 
honour, every other happiness, every other dig¬ 
nity, however resplendent ? And should not 
that sentiment inspire us with peace, content, 
acquiescence and resignation ? Should it not 
fire us with zeal to render ourselves continually 
worthier of that honour and happiness, and, 
being children of God, to be his imitators also ? 
— Oh what can we not, what may we not, 
what should we pot expect from such a tSod and 
father as this ! How confidently may we resign 
ourselves to his guidance and (^|||||troul! How 
freely flee for refuge to him in aflour necessities 
and distress, and seek and find with him com¬ 
passion and relief! How undismayed and 

cheer- 
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cheerfully widk before his face, if our hearts 
condemn us not! How completely certified 
may wC be, that he disposes all things to our 
benefit, that he will conduct us to our desti¬ 
nation along every way however dark an^ dreary 
which he calls us to go ! —- And now while here 
at the table of our lord, every circumstance re¬ 
minds us in an audible voice, that God is our 
father, we are his children, he loves us, he pro¬ 
vides for us, he will constantly render us more 
perfect, render us everlastingly happy, and of 
this has he given us the most authentic assu¬ 
rance by the death of his son Jesus : what bliss¬ 
ful emotions, what pure and transcendent joy 
must then pervade our hearts! ^ 

Here, in the holy supper, we have secondly 
fellowship with Jesus, our saviour and lord. 
Here we publicly and solemnly profess our¬ 
selves his scholars, his votaries, his subjects, 
his redeemed, his imitators, his people, his he¬ 
ritage. Here we publicly and solemnly honour 
him as the teacher of truth, as our deliverer 
from sin and death, as our captain and pre¬ 
cursor on the road of virtue and happiness, as 
our lord and king, as the head of the community, 
by whom the Father governs all. Here we ce¬ 
lebrate tile cad|i|emoratioo of his blameless, his 
holy life, his di^ne course on earth, his magna¬ 
nimous sacrifice for the best interests of his 


^thren; 


the commemoration of his victory 

over 
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Qver death and the grave, the commemoration 
of his immortal merits in behalf of the whole 
human race. Here we rejoice in the relief, the 
especial benefits that he obtained for us, the 
light, the comfort, the hope, the assurance 
which he brought from heaven to earth, where¬ 
by he cheered and to his followers has actually 
dispelled the darkness of error, of doubt, of 
misery, of despondency, which^ with all its 
horrors, sat so heavy on the poor race of mortals. 
Here we rejoice in the purer and superior felicity, 
which he has promised us hereafter, which he 
has prepared for us in his father’s house, to 
which he has leveled and facilitated the way, 
aud the possesion whereof he has fully secured 
to us. Here we feel the dignity of our nature 
ennobled by him, the distinction of our proxi¬ 
mate affinity to him, as our first-born brother, 
the entire vafue of the blessed relations and ha¬ 
bitudes we stand in to him, and are glad that 
we arc men, that we are Christians, that we are 
the redeemed of the lord. Here we feel our¬ 
selves as intimately, as indissolubly conjoined, 
with him, as the members of the body are con¬ 
joined with the head. Thus have we fellow¬ 
ship with him, the beloved of the Father, bis 
express image, his vicegerent, ||he confidant 
his decrees, the lord of angels and of pen. 
And how close, how firm, how compreh^sive 
is this our fellowship with him ! — All that 1ms 

did 
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did and suffered on earth, he did and suffered 
for us men and for our salvation. All that he is 
and has, he is and has and employs for our es¬ 
pecial benefit. His privileges are the privileges 
of elevated humanity: his power and glory, 
means for protecting, for governing, for im¬ 
proving, for blessing his redeemed. His king¬ 
dom is the kingdom of truth, of virtue, of li¬ 
berty, of spiritual joy, into which he has trans¬ 
planted us, and the privileges whereof we daily 
enjoy. His regained life, superior, divine, is 
the ground and pledge of our everlasting life. 
His conquests are our conquests ; and our in¬ 
terests are his interests. Our happiness is as 
dear to him as his own, and his happiness will 
hereafter be our's. Now his spirit lives and 
operates in us, teaches us to be like minded 
with him, and so to walk as he alsojjvalked, ren¬ 
ders us perjietually more like and conformable 
to him, and thus continually more capable of 
entering hereafter into still closer habitudes and 
of dwelling everlastingly with him. — And what 
else is the communion of our lord, which we 
here celebrate, to sincere Christians, than the 
solemn ratification, the social enjoyment of these 
privileges and blessings? The bread that we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of 
Chriig ? The cup of thanksgiving with which 
we thanks, is it not the communion of the 
bio^d of Christ, the blood of the new covenant, 

which 
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which he shed for the forgiveness of sins ? Arc 
not all the privileges which "his innocent, 
magnanimous sufferings and death procured to 
the human race, our’s ? Is not his death our 
life ? Are we not all dead with him, with him 
buried, with him risen again, with him partakers 
of a divine nature ? Are not our destinies inti¬ 
mately blended with his ? — Oh, my dear friends, 
who of us is so cold, so insensible, so little of a 
Christian, as not to feel the felicity of such a 
connection with Jesus, as not to rejofee in it! 
Ilow contentedly and securely'must he walk, 
who has such a forerunner and guide! How 
piously and happily must he live, who lives 
under such ayuler and king ! What harm, what 
misery has he to dread, whom Jesus has re¬ 
deemed, whom he has set at liberty, to whom 
be has opened heaven and the paternal heart of 
(j!od ! What must he not be able to do, what 
may not he expect, who is so one with Christ, 
and through him one with God, as the Father 
and the Son are one together! What light, 
what force, what felicity must devolve from 
him, the head, on all his members, and be 
transfused throughout their soul ! Yes, re*- 
joice in this, all ye who justly bear the nam<^ 
of Christians; and while ye here are eating of 
the bread and drinking of the cup, whiejh the 
lord invites you to partake of at his taiile, it 
should be to you an earnest and pledge of his 

intimate, 
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intimate, cordial friendship and affection ; this 
sentiment should arise in your breast: I belong 
to Jesus, I am of his redeemed, am everlastingly 
connected with him, stand under his peculiar 
care and inspection and shall hereafter live with 
him for ever; this sentiment should cause you 
to feel the whole dignity and fel^ity of Chris¬ 
tianity, and entirely penetrate you with grati¬ 
tude, with love, with devotion to the founder of it. 

Here my pious hearers, we have thirdly com¬ 
munion ^ith all our fellow-christians, them 
that are nigh and dtem that are afar off, known 
and unknown, to whatever country they be¬ 
long, and how far so ever they may dissent 
from us in opinions and rites. As it is one 
bread, says the apostle, of which we here eat, 
so are we all one body, as we are all partakers 
of one bread. Herb we forget whatever adven¬ 
titiously divides mankind and Christians, and 
recollect and rejoice in only w'hat they all have 
in common, and what, links them the most 
closely together. Station, rank, wealth, pow'er, 
temporal consequence here vanish from our 
view, and human dignity, Christian dignity, 
common wants and benefits, common relations 
and habitudes to God khd Jesus, the sentiment 
of one and the same high destination and the 
hope of one and the same happiness assume 
their placfe. — Yes, my pious audience, here 
we all meet as members of one family in the 

house 
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house of ouv common celestial father, and for 
commemorating the parting supper of his son, 
our first-born brother. Here we publicly de¬ 
clare ourselves to be brethren and sisters. 
Here \vc draw nigh under the liveliest sense of 
our weakness and indigence to the throne of 
grace, to ask a supply of help and strength 
from God. Here we confess Jesus for our 
master and lord, boast of our interest in him 
and the salvation wrought by him, and bring to 
him with one accord the offering of joy%nd gra¬ 
titude which we owe to hin|^ as our deliverer. 
His generous love to us and the enjoyment of 
our common happiness acquired by him pene¬ 
trate our hearts with affection for all our bre- 
rcn of mankind. Yes, we love all them that 
love our lord Jesus Christ, and who are beloved 
of him. Dear and estimable as they all were 
and still are to him, so dear and estimable should 
they also be to us. Much as he did, bore, suf¬ 
fered, sacrificed for them, so readily should we 
also labour, bear, suffer, live for our brethren. 
None of all who belong to him and call them¬ 
selves with us after his name, should be aliens 
to us, none find our hearts and our hands shut 
against them. No; we rejoice in all those who 
with us are redeemed, who with us are called to 
virtue and to glory, with us are pressing forward 
on the course to the mark of the prize of our high 
calling, and hereafter will partake with us in 

the 
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the honour and felicity which it holds out to us. 
— While therefore we here eat of his bread and 
drink of his cup, we in our hearts address each 
other thus: we are brothers, w£ are sisters, chil¬ 
dren of one father, subjects of one lord, mem ¬ 
bers of one body, heirs of the same felicity ; all 
beloved of God, all redeemed by Jesus, all asso¬ 
ciated by the strongest bands of faith, of love, 
of hope. Far from us be any degree of envy, of 
hatred, of pride, all low self-interests; whatever 
has a tendency to divide or separate us, to exa¬ 
cerbate us against each other, or cool and di¬ 
minish the ardour of Christian charity ! No ; 
with one heart and one moutli we will praise 
God our father, and Jesus our lord, rejoice to¬ 
gether in their bounties, and so use and enjoy 
them as is most beneficial to all. Hand in hand 
will we proceed along the road of Christian wis¬ 
dom and virtue, throw no hindrances in the way 
of each other, but serve each to other as a sup¬ 
port, as encouragement, as comfort. All our 
joys, all our sorrows, shall be joys and sorrows 
in common shared amongst us. Whatever has 
a tendency to promote the stricter alliance, the 
mutual concord ahd love of the whole family of 
our heavenly father on earth, whatever can knit 
more fitly together the members of the body of Je- 
sus and render jhem more apt and expert in the 
maintenance and increase of this spiritual love, 
shall be our duty and happiness to accomplish. 

Lastly, 
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Lastly, my pious hearers, we here have com¬ 
munion with the spirits of just men already 
made perfect, with all the votaries of God and 
Christ who have entered before us into the joy 
of their lord, and with the superior intelligences 
who in a better world are expecting us as the 
future companions in their felicity. For here 
in celebrating the commemoration of Jesus, we 
Celebrate the festival of our own immortality. 
We keep the festival, not of one that is dead, 
but of one that is risen from the dead, of a liv¬ 
ing chieftain and lord, living in transcendent 
power and glory ; the festival of our leader and 
precursor into the celestial abodes, who once 
said to his people and also to us: Because 1 
live, ye shall live also; I go to prepare a place 
for you, where I am, there shall also my servant 
be; 1 will come again, and receive you unto 
myself, that where I am, there ye may be also. 
Here we rejoice in these exalted hopes and 
congratulate ourselves on the glory that God 
has promised us through his son Jesus. If we 
be children, as it is written, then are we heirs, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. If we 
walk the way that Jesus walked, and persevere ; 
in it even unto the end, we. |ball attain the 
mark which he reached, and like him shall bear 
away the prize of fidelity, the crown of the con¬ 
queror. Here we are previously exercised in 
the generous faeaveiiiy dispositions, tha.t fit us 

\ OL. I. N for 
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for the society and converse of our brethren al¬ 
ready made perfect, of beings of a superior order. 
Here we arc employed, at least as probationers 
in the blessed occupations which they far more 
completely perform, mingle in spirit with their 
choir, join in their lofty hymns of praise, fall 
down on our faces with them before him who 
sits upon the throne, and before the lamb, and 
penetrated with gratitude and joy, with them 
exclaim : Worthy is the lamb that was slain 
to receive power and riches and wisdom and 
strength and honour and glory and blessing I 
Yes, blessing and honour and glory and power 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 
unto the lamb for-ever and ever! 

Thus, my pious hearers, thus have we as 
Christians, as guests at the table of the lord, 
communion with God our father, communion 
with his son our'saviour, communion with all 


Christians our brethren, communion with supe¬ 
rior spirits in the invisible world. Thus is the 
holy communion a social banquet. A fellow- 
shij), my dear friends, that must necessarily 
strengthen the weak, comfort the sorrowful, 
raise the fallen, encourage the faint-hearted, and 
certify those l^at are capable of happiness and 
are panting after it, of the infallible and com¬ 
plete possession of it. Oh cherish now Uiis in¬ 


estimably fellowship with all that is grand and 
sublirae^^ that is venerable and amiable, that is 


beautiful 
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beautiful and good and desirable, cherish it by 
the devout and cheerful elevation of your minds 
and hearts to God and to JesUs, by a generous 
and liberal attachment to all mankind, by hope¬ 
ful speculations in the future world; and there 
enjoy the whole felicity to which this fellowship 
entitles you. Rejoice in God as your father, 
and be thoroughly pacified in tlie sentiment and 
in the assurance of his infinite, inexhaustible 
parental love. Rejoice that ye belong to Jesus, 
that ye are redeemed by him from sin and bon¬ 
dage and death, and rely in full assurance on 
his promises. Rejoice in all your fellow-chris- 
tians, as your brethren and sisters, and congra¬ 
tulate one another on account of your highly fa¬ 
voured and blessed condition. Rejoice in your 
immortality and your everlasting progress from 
one step of perfection and happiness to another. 
And then come and solemnize in such senti¬ 
ments and dispositions the supper of our lord, 
and the communion of God and man, of heaven 
and earth. Yes, let us all say cordially to each 
other, we are children of Gt>d, the redeemed 
and friends of Jesus, we are all united by the ties < 
of faith, of love, of hope, we are citizens of the 
better AvOrld, heirs of ao- everliMKng felicity'. 
As yet we cannot comprehend what we shall 
hereafter be; but this we know, and in this tye 
will rejoice, that w e shall be like him, our lord, 
that we shall see him as he is, and that our fei- 

N 2 lovvship 
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lowship with him and with the Father, and with 
all the good and blessed inhabitants of his king¬ 
dom will be increasingly intimate, increasingly 
fertile in joy and bliss. Oh, my dear friends, if 
we believe and feel this, what can be wanting 
to our contentment and satisfaction ! How vir¬ 
tuous, how holy will be our conduct, and how 
confident shall we be both in life and in death I 
Amen. 

Communion. 



SERMON X. 


Retrospect of the past Year. 


God, Eternal, Infinite, Immutable, the lord 
and father of our lives, with gratitude and joy, 
we thy children, are here assembled before thee* 
Let the sacrifice of praise we bring unto thee be 
acceptable in thy sight, -and shower down new 
life and new blessings on us, thy frail and indi¬ 
gent creatures. Yes, thou hast spared us, with 
parental compassion during the year elap^, 
conducted us through it, and brought us hither. 
Great and numberless are the manifestations we 
receive of thy providential favours; great and 
numberless the benefits, which as men and as 
Christians, in nature and by religion, we obtain 
from thee; manifold and precious the satisfac¬ 
tions, the sensible, the spiritual, th^ religious 
comforts that we have janjoyedlfrom one end 
of the year to the other. Thanksgiving and 
honour and praise be to thee for all, to thee the 
sovereign dispenser of joy, the inexhaustible 
fountain of light and happiness ! If have 

met 
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met with afflictions, thou hast taught us to bear 
them, alleviated the pressure of them, caused us 
to enjoy many refreshments under them and to 
derive various advantages from them. Yes, 
praised be thou even for those chastisements 
which thy fatherly hand has inflicted on us, 
and has conducted and stiil conducts to our wel¬ 
fare ! If we have done and promoted any good 
to ourselves and to others, that good has also 
come from thee, and was effected through thee. 
Praised be thovr for all the abilities thou hast 
given us for the management of our business, 
for all the aids thou hast afforded us in the dis¬ 
charge of our duties. Yes, from thee, through 
thee and by thee are aH things ; to thee be glory 
for ever ! Oh may the devout sentiments with 
which we consecrate to thee the firstlings of 
this year, an^pate us through the whole course 
of it! What a year of comfort will it then be to 
our souls! What failings and transgressions 
shall we then escape ! God, our hearts are now 
open to the salutary influences of thy truth. 
Let it make deep and permanent impressions on 
them, and accompany our discourse on the doc¬ 
trines of religion with thy all-powerful grace 
and benediction. We implore these mercies of 
thee in full reliance on the promises made to us 
by Jesus, who, that we might be sure to ask 
aright, vouchsafed himself to teach us how to 
prd^. Our father, &c. 
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PSALM cxix. 39 . 

I thought oa my ways, 

WHEN the traveller has past a considerable 
part of his journey; on coming to a place where 
the road divides, whera he must decline the 
course he has hitherto pursued and take an¬ 
other : nothing is more natural than to look 
about him, to cast an attentive glance or two 
on the way he has made, to compare it with 
that which still lies before him, and thence 
draw various inferences thaf either supply him 
with fresh hopes, or augment his sollicitudes. 

To-day, my dear friends, we are precisely 
in the same Situation with this traveller. A 
year, which is no inconsiderable portion of our 
short life on earth,.a year, with a^ts businesses 
and pleasures and troubles, is left behind ns ; 
and another, with all the desirable and adverse 
odburrences and accidents i?comprises, lies be¬ 
fore us. Is it right that we take leave of the 
former and commence the present, without cast¬ 
ing a serious look on both, without, as it is said 
in our text, thinking on our ways, the way we 
have already past, and that we have yet before 
us ? Though one day be like another, though 
to-day is what yesterday was, each of itself a 
very small part of a whole uninterrupted aeries 
of days, which began at our birth, and ends at 

our 
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our death: yet the wise man, the Christian, will 
take advantage of every opportunity and every 
call to sober reflection ; and this opportunity 
and call he finds even in such a conjuncture as 
the present. He looks back on the past, and 
looks forward to the future. Two kinds of re¬ 
flection and consideration, my pious hearers, to 
which I purpose, this day and to-morrow, by 
the divine assistance, to give you some direc¬ 
tions. To-day the retrospect on the past year 
shall employ us ; fo-morrow the prospect into 
that we have now begun. 

The attentive retrospect of the elapsed year 
gives rise in the mind of a reflecting person to 
various important and comprehensive questions 
and considerations. The principal whereof are 
the following: What good have I enjoyed 
during that station of my life, and how have I 
enjoyed it? What calamities and sufferings 
have I met with in it, and how have I sus¬ 
tained and improv^ thefn ? What affairs htd 
I to transact, what duties to fulfil, and how 
have I transacted the one and fulfilled the 
other? What faults have I committed, and 
how shall I beware of them in future ? What 
progress have I made on the road of Christian 
wisdom and virtue^ What ought therefore the 
elapsed year to teach me with regard to the 
present ? Let us articulately propose to our¬ 
selves these six questions, and in the answers 
to them be no less impartial than attentive. 

First 
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First question: What good have I enjoyed in 
the past year, and how have I enjoyed it? 
Though the thoughtless, the insensible, the dis¬ 
contented, the dissolute man may perceive but 
few traces of good behind him ; thoi^h he per¬ 
haps may murmur and complain ^kcause he 
could not accomplish his base designs, not ex¬ 
ecute his iniquitous attempts, not satisfy his 
passionate longings after honours^ or authority, 
or riches, or Ignsualdeh^hts^^je^^^^ 
well-disposed, grateful person" can find neither 
beginning nor end, when he thinks of summing 
up the amount of the goods and pleasures and 
benefits, that he has received and enjoyed, 
during so considerable a portio.i of his life. lie 
everywhere finds himself surrounded by effects 
and tokens of the divine providence and love, 
jts by the air that refreshes him^ind the sun¬ 
shine that enlightens him. What day, what 
hour, what moment of the past year, in thought 
says he, was not a gift, an unmerited gift of 
my creator and father^in heaven, and which of 
them all was destitute of his bounties, of 
his no less manifold than estimable and indis¬ 
pensable bounties ? Was it not in him and by 
him that I lived and moved, that I felt and 
thought, that I was conscious of my life and of¬ 
ten heartily glad in it, that I was able to use 
and employ my mental and corporeal faculties 
iq a thousan^^^ays, c<?fiW e^jiqtuate so much 

that 
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that was good and useful to myself'and others, 
and supply iny personal wants? Was it not 
from his kind and liberal hand, that 1 daily 
received life and health, food and raiment, the 
convenient and agreeable as well as the ne- 
"cessary ? fjS^as it not his powerful protection 
that averted from me so many perils and misfor¬ 
tunes, and supported and strengthened my 
heart in those that overtook me, and helped me 
to conquei ynfd surmount themH Was it not 
he wno disposes and governs all things, that en¬ 
dued- me from time to' time with spirit and vi¬ 
gour for useful occupations, and blessed and 
crowned with success so many of my works 
and enterprizes! —^ Was it not our common fa¬ 
ther in heaven, who caused me to find among 
his children on earth so much affection and as¬ 
sistance and comfort and support, and occa¬ 
sioned me so often in return to enjoy the plea¬ 
sure of serving and relieving them ? And how 
great the satisfaction 1 have had, from one end 
of the year to the other, whether in contemplat¬ 
ing the beauties of nature under the open sky, 
or in social converse with my brethren, or in 
the quiet of domestic life, or in reflecting on 
truth and in searching it out, or in serious and 
rational exercises of devotion ! How many 
bright, exhilarating days of the spring and the 
summer, how many recruiting hours of solitude. 

and 
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and conversation, how much solid and pure eh- 
joynient of nature and religion, of my existence 
.and my fa culties, does one such portion of my’ 
life-atesiaa t.Jo my miodJ_ Aad.kow insensiWe, 
how ungrateful must I be, if inEll .these benefits 
I fail of recognizing the paternal tenderness of my 
God, and of rejoicing in them! But how have 
I received and enjoyed all this ? Have 1 received 
and enjoyed it under a sense of roy entire depen- 
dance on the supreme being, with a steady re¬ 
gard to him, the fountain of life and energy, the 
giver of joy? Have I received and enjoyed his 
bounties and gifts with prudent moderation, 
with a grateful and cheerful heart ? Did the 
enjoyment of his bounty excite me to an un¬ 
reserved and willing obedience to all his com¬ 
mands, to the sedulous and faithful discharge of 
my duties, to an unwearied course of benefi¬ 
cence and charity ! Have I strove to do so 
much the more good, in proportion to the more 
good I enjoyed ? How deep must be ray con¬ 
fusion if the prosperity I have enjoyed should 
have removed me farther from God, and rallied 
me into w'antonne^, negligence and sin ! But 
how much more precious must every benefit of 
God received and enjoyed be to me, if it haY& 
brought me nearer to him, my benefaettw*, and 
made the knpression on me which it oujght to 
make! 

' Second 
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Second question: What afflictions have be¬ 
fallen me in the past year, and how have I 
'borne them? Withou t sufferings of one kind 
or another a whnk year yf humaq life/Rfdiloni 
nr neyef pasaeg.. Every picture of it, however 
cliarming, is formed by a mixture of lights and 
shades, and the former are not unfrequently 
heightened by the latter. To be a man, as such 
to inhabit a frail earthly tabernacle, as such to 
dwell on earth and amongst other men, to have 
ami use limited faculties, easily exhausted, and 
in the application of them always meeting with 
more or less opposition, and \et to remain free 
from all afvcrsitics, from all sufferings and 
pains, is manifestly contrary to the nature of 
man in his present state. But various is the 
measure of sufferings that overtake him in one 
or the other period of his life. It often Imp- 
pens, that a considerable senes of his days 
glides silently and calmly along, when only 
light fleeting clouds disturb the serenity of his 
mind, and the gay prospects that lie before 
himj* Frequently however in a certain period 
of time, disappointments foflow on disappoint¬ 
ments, misfortunes on misfortunes, one storm 
succeeds another, causing him more sensibly to 
feel the wretched condition of man and the va¬ 
nity of all his temporal schemes and expepta- 
tiorji^ And this is a subject of reflection to the 
man, the llirir1iHliiyMilTn‘iif t"’ serious 
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glances backward on the year elapsed. With 
what afflictions, says he to himself, with what 
sufferings is it marked ? Were they of the 
usual, the ordinary, or of a less common and 
singular species? Sufferings of the mind, or 
sufferings of the body ? Sufferings that 1 have 
brought on myself by my own imprudence and 
folly, and must consider as the punishment due 
to my transgressions; or sufferings which have 
befallen me without any blameable cause in 
myself, and which I may consider as the dispen¬ 
sations and judgments of Gpd, as means of trial 
and discipline appointed by"^ my father in hea¬ 
ven?* What kinds of loss may I have suffered 
in the rate year ? Loss of goods, or loss of ho¬ 
nour and respect, or loss of health and spirits, 
or loss of friends and relations ? W'hat kinds of 
pain have 1 felt ? Pain originating in an ema¬ 
ciated body, or pain on account of unsuccessful 
enterprises and exertions, or pain because of 
faults and sins committed and their baneful ef¬ 
fects, or pain arising from unexpected opposi¬ 
tion and insuperable obstacles in the search of 
truth, in endeavouring to do good, in the appli¬ 
cation of my talents, or lastly pain, in conse¬ 
quence of parting with persons whom my soul 
loved, and by whom I was beloved in return^ 


^nd what 



proportioit^do the se affl ictions^ thpse 
these"pa!tS*Deais wEenTTet against the 


satisfactions, accomtnodations and pi 


joyed. 
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joyed, agaiibst profit and promotion ? How far 
may those be outweighed by these, or these by 
tl^se ? And what remarkable, permanent alte¬ 
rations are produced by them in my outward or 
inward condition, with respect to my mind or 
to my body, or to my connections with others ? 
--How have I, in fine, sustained those af¬ 
flictions, borne those privations, endured those 
pains ? With calm submission to God and his 
ever-gracious, designs, or with murmurs and 
complaints against his administration and provi¬ 
dence ? With the fortitude of a man that has 
the command of his temper and is master of 
himself, or w'ith the weakness of a chilji who 
is terrified at every stroke and crushed Dcneath 
every burden ? With the patience and resigna¬ 
tion of a Christian, who reveres God as his 
father, even when under his correction, or with 
the sturdy-pride of an unbeliever and scorner of 
religion, who resists the chastisement of the 
Most High, and complains of suffering wrong¬ 
fully ? And am 1, by those afflictions, by those 
losses, by those pains, bccorne morally better or 
worse? Have they softened or hardened my 
heart ? Have they brought me nearer to God, 
to my brethren, or removed me farther from 
them? Have they misled me into sullenness 
and 

jftyjfogcea? Have they made tfi¥ doctn^»^ 
reTIgTSSTm exercises oC piety and- devotion, 

dearer 
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dearer and more interesting to me, or read^red 
me indifi’erent towards them ? Am I^grovva 
wiser, better, more teachable, more devoted to 
God, more heavenly minded, in the school of 
affliction ? C’an I therefore contentedly and 
calmly look back on the sufferings I have gone 
through, and even with thankfulness lor them 
to the great tutor of human life, as subordinate 
means whereby he advances my spiritual per¬ 
fection, and conducts me nearer to the proper 
end of my being ? 

Third question: What affairs had I to trans¬ 
act in the year gone by, what duties to fulfil, 
and how have I executed those businesses, and 
fulfilled these duties ? The man who under¬ 
stands the true design of his creation, and 
strives to attain it, is never in want of occupa¬ 
tion, of a variety of important occupations ; and 
most of the duties that are once incumbent on 
us arc incumbent on us as long as we arejj^a 
and members of society, asweaTg^^iigjgjj^^ 
subjec^^llIpjUias we are Christians and heirs 
ol immortalitJ^ Every year, as well as every 
day, ought to add to the sum of our useful la¬ 
bours and our faithfully accomplished duties. 
The greater this sum is in any particular period 
of our lives ; so much the more have we gained 
in it, the more blessed and memorable it is to 
us. And also this the reflecting man brings 
into the account in his review of the elapsed 


year. 
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year.,|t'^ith what legitimate, honourable cxrr- 
tjonsjffii! interrogates himself, with what useful 
works is it maiked ? What use have 1 made 
in it Qf mf capacities, of ray faculties, of my ta¬ 
lents and endowments, of the station I fill, of 
the office I hold, ot the profession I follow, of 
my connections with others f What have I 
■'done or neglected to do, as a man, as a Chris¬ 
tian, as a spouse, as thfe head of a family, as a 
friend, as a brother, as a member of society ? 
What h'ave 1 contributed or omitted to promote 
the welfare of my family and the public inte¬ 
rest? What is become of my time, of my pio- 
perty, of my faculties ? Are they lost to me 
and to others; or are they still present in their 
effects and consequences, and so present- that 1 
need not be ashamed on their account and la¬ 
ment their loss? — And how have 1 carried on 


^my business? How attended to my calling? 
Hill^complied with niy obligations? From 
ffinmfffliint rem ignance. or from incli- 

^tioii, and with plcas^ure ? 

Of with assiduity ? From the 

lucre, or from obedience to the divine com- 


and from the desire of being serviceable 
^ my l^rethren ? With devout conscientious^- 
aess!, or with vain and selfish and avaricious 


views J Did I care and work for mjself alone, 
or also for ot^eyg ? Was every duty sacred and 
inviolflijble to me, and did I prefer the discharge 


ol 
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■ )1‘ it lo every outward emolument, every tran¬ 
sient i)leasure. 

Fourth question: AVliat faults have I com¬ 
mitted in the last year, and how shall i guard 
invself against tliem in future? — Were thev 
faults that had heretofore prevailed over me, 
constitutional and habitual failings; or such au 
were, new to me, of which 1 waS not wont to be 
guilty? Were they iaults of the moment, into 
which I was suddenly betrayed, and of which 1 
repented as soon as they were committed ; or 
corrupt, perverse appetites and affections, which 
by insensible degrees got the better of my too 
easy heart, gradually ensnared my approbation 
or at least my consent, and at last caused me to 
door to say what was not right ? Did I stop 
^horl at the first false step, did I then confess 
mv iniquity and seek by all means to repair the 
wrong ; or did I allow the passion, did I allow 
false shame, to seduce me into other, perhaps 
grosser acts of sin ? Did 1 stumble on the plain 
and beaten road, or on a particularly rugged and 
slippery path? Was 1 overcome iu a hard, 
c<mtinued conflict, or without au)'^ struggle and 
resistance did I submit to the enemy, become* 
a prey to my lusts? — And what was it that 
teiapted me to these faults and transgressions ? 
Was it the want of consideration and reflection, 
or omission of the duties of religion, neglect of 
prayer and exercises of devotion^ Was it-the 


VOL. I. 


fear 


o 
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iear of man, or unseasonable complaisance, that 
made me act against my own conviction, or was 
it the company and the example of the thought, 
less and licentious, that beguiled me and put 
me off my guard ? Was it timidity and conster¬ 
nation, or pride and presumption, that occa¬ 
sioned me to stumble or caused me to fall ? 
And how am I at present affected with regard 
to these faults committed ? How do they noAv 
appear to me? Do 1 think of them with cold 
indifference, or does the recollection of them 
fill me with shame and compunction r Do I 
seek to excuse, to palliate, to extenuate, to 
forget them ; or do I exert myself to repair 
them, and to free and cleanse myself always 
more completely from them? How shall they 
serve me as a caution for the future ? What 
am in this respect to av'oid? What am 1 
to observe ? How shall I regulate my beha¬ 
viour more prudently and warily for the.time to 
come ? 

Fifth question : What progress have I made 
in the year now elapsed on the way of Christian 
wisdom and virtue? Have 1 gone forward or 
backward on it ? Is it become easier or more 
troublesome to me to fulfil my duties, and to do 
that which is lawful and right ? Are the doc¬ 
trines of religion, meditations on God, converse 
with him and with myself, more familiar or more 
reserved and unwelcome than usual ? Is my 

heart 
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heart more or less attached to things earthly and 
visible ? Is the empire of my reason over sen¬ 
suality confirmed? Do 1 think and act in a 
more sedate, manly and liberal way ? Am 1 
less servilely addicted even to innocent sensual 
gratifications and amusements ? Can 1 more 
easily dispense with them, more readily sacrifice, 
them to my duty and the good of my neigh¬ 
bour ? Is my taste for whatever is true, wdiat- 
over is beautiful and good, strengthened and 
improved ? Are the superior, intellectual gra¬ 
tifications, the pleasures of rational thought, 
the pleasures of justice and humanity, the plea¬ 
sures of devotion, become dearer to me ? 
Does it cost me less trouble to master myself, 
and to stem the wild torrent of a licentious age ? 
Do I know of any such victories over myself 
and the world, obtained by me during the last 
year, such morally good exertions and actions, 
as do now and w'ill perpetually soothe my 
mind ? Have I at any particular time, on any 
[larticular occasion, acted truly like a man and 
a Christian ? Have 1 sacrificed anything of 
some value to my conscience or to integrity ? 
Have I performed any truly beneficent or ge¬ 
nerous action, or aftbrded any considerable 
assistance, done any particular service to so¬ 
ciety ? What day, and how many days of the 
last year are distinguished by such, demon* f 
stfations of wdsdoni and virtue? — How have 

o ? I there-^ 
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I therefore pone through this part of my course? 
Have I more fref)ucntly or more rarely stum¬ 
bled ? Oflener or seldomer lost sight of the 
mark ? Have I proceeded more quietly, move 
comfortably, more cheerfully, more courage¬ 
ously, on my way, than ever perhaps before r 
Have I turned less than usual out of the strait, 
the direct road, and been less frequently misled 
intoobliqne paths and deflections? 

Sixth and last question ; What then should 
the last year teach me with reference to the 
present ? W’hat use ought 1 to make of the 
experience acquired, in the future regulation 
of my conduct ? Of what does it warn me, to 
what encourage and oblige me ? Do not the 
■satisfactions and pleasures 1 have enjoyed in 
the year now terminated, give me reason to 
exppet, from the eternal, inexhaustible boun¬ 
ties of my Fatlier and God, many satisfactions 
and pleasures in the year just now com¬ 
menced ? And should not that inspire me with 
courage and confidence in the prosecution of 
my journey through life ? Do not the disap¬ 
pointments and sufterings that I may have ex¬ 
perienced, call on me to be modest, humble, 
])rudent, not to promise myself here on earth 
any complete uninterrupted success, but to be 
prepared to meet with many changes and 
chances ? Have I not transferred several weighty 
affairs and duties from the last year to the pre¬ 
sent. 
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sent, and ough^ not to be the more diligent in 
executing them ^very year, as my time glides 
more rapidly by, and my days are drawing nearer 
to an end ? Am I yet at a great distance from 
the goal of Christian perfection, and should not 
that redouble my ardour to make greater ap¬ 
proaches in every sueccssive period of my life ? 
Docs not all that, in the^year nov^ past, 1 have 
enjoyed, sustained, performed, experienced, 
call up in my breast such sentiments as these : 
God is supremely wise and supremely merciful; 
he so mingles the good and the bad, sorrows 
and joys, duties and abilities together as the 
welfare of his children requires, and the good 
has always a great preponderance over the bad. 
Dread therefore nothing really bad, expect al¬ 
ways good and constantly the best from him, 
the All-bouutcous. Enjoy his benefits j^ith 
thankfulness and satisfaction, and live not in 
anxiety and fearful apprehension of the afflic¬ 
tions that may befall thee, for he will help thee 
to bear them, and transform them into benefits 
and blessings. Be thou only faitbfubjjjp thy ob¬ 
ligations. The more willingly, the more un¬ 
remittingly, the more steadfastly thou answerest 
them, the more easy and agreeable will it be-, 
come to thee. Do all that thou hast to do in 
thy station and calling diligently and cheer&illy.. 
Defer nothing from indolence to an unceftaf^ 
futurity. Finish without delay what thou art 
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able to fi'nisl). Repair, comp«nsate thy faults 
and negligences as speedily and aS completely 
as thou canst. Beware of new errors and trans¬ 
gressions, which are always the more culpable 
and disgraceful the oftener they are repeated. 
Seize and employ on the other hand every op¬ 
portunity of cxereising thyself in wisdom and 
virtue, the more carefully, as they are apt to 
escape thee unobserved and unemployed ; and 
pursue thy course with the greater ardour, as 
at every step thou comest nearer to the goal. 
Happy they, who hearken to this instructive, 
Avarning, encouraging voice of the departed year, 
and derive lessons of Avisdom from it! 

Yes, my pious hearers, thus does the 
thoughtful man, the Christian, think on his 
ways. Thus revise every portion of the road 
he has gone, Avith a keen and impartial eye. 
Thus he recalls the days of the elapsed year, 
causes them to pass in review before his mind, 
and takes himself to task for their use and en¬ 
joyment. Thus he habituates himself to con¬ 
nect the the present and with the fu¬ 

ture : and derives from the former prudential 
rules of conduct respecting the latter. 

Oh might Ave all do so, my dearest fiiends ! 
and begin, continue and complete the year we 
noA\' set out upon, Avith such sentiments and oc¬ 
cupations ! IIow guiltless, how serene and 
peaceful would it then flow on ! How blessed 

would 
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would it be to us ! From my heart I wish you, 
my dearest friends, and all whose welfare is 
connected with ours, this inestimable blessing, 
and with it all other kinds of prosperity and hap* 
piness. Amen, 

Aew Yearns Day. 



SERxMON 


Prospect of the Year commenced. 


CtOD, sovcrei;>n ruler of the world, disposer 


and govcrnoiir of all our^estinics, to thee we 
owe every day, every hour of ouf lives, and 
I'rom thee we expect the continuance of them in 
the present and in the future world. If our days 
on earth are extremely transient and uncertain : 
yet arc they in thy hand, yet are they deter¬ 
mined and appointed by thee, the All-wise, the 
Supremely-good ; and the sentiment of thy pro¬ 
vidential care calms our hearts, and inspires us 
with confidence and resignation: for all that 


comes from thee is pure beneficence, and all 
that thou ordercst and dost is right and expe- 
flient. thou breathest into us the breath 

of life, thou givest us at the same time the ca¬ 
pacity and the means for the blithe enjoyment 
of it. When thou deprivest us of this life, thou 
Icadest us through the grave and gate of death 
into a better life, and there makest us capable 
of superior d.elights. Yes, to thee we confi- 

dentlv 
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ilently resign the appointment and ordering of 
onr future days. ‘'Thou'wilt prolong or abridge 
tlrera, mark them by joys or by sorrows, as is 
most salutary to us, thy children. Might we 
only account them lo be so important as they 
really are, and employ them to the ends for 
which thou hastgranted them ! Yes, Almighty 
Parent, this wc repeat our resolves to do with 
the beginning of the present year, and may the 
apprehension of thy awful presence enable us to 
keep them.sacred and inviolable! Oh may 
none of the ensuing dSys elapse without their 
proper employment and utility ! May every 
one of them be marked with efforts and actions 
intrinsically honourable and well-pleasing unto 
thee ! Confirm and strengthen us in these good 
dispositions, o Father of mercies, and let the 
considerations we shall now set forth be bh'ssed 
to that end. Oh grant us the comfort of thy 
gracious help, and quicken us with the influ¬ 
ences of thy holy spirit! With humble con¬ 
fidence in the promises of Christ, we sum up 
our petitions in his name and words: Our fa¬ 
ther, &c. 


PSALM cxix. .59. 

I thouglit on my ways. 

Undoubtedly it is an especial preroga¬ 
tive of man above all the other creatures of the 

earth, 
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.earth, that he can think on the past as well as 
on the future, clearly represent to himself much 
of the former, foresee with greater or less accu¬ 
racy much of the latter, distinguish both from 
the present, and compare them with it, and 
thus as it were multiply his existence. This 
also is a proof of his higher, his superterrestrial 
descent, and his intellectual faculty, totally 
distinct from the body, so closely confined by 
time and space.' And happy the man who in 
such manner uses that noble, that divine fa¬ 
culty, as to learn wisdoni from it and continually 
make nearer approaches to the perfection of 
which he is capable ! The present revolution 
of the year, my pious hearers, affords, as I 3 ’^es- 
terday observed, a very natural opportunity and 
excitement to the application and exercise of 
this faculty of recollection and foresight. We 
then feel with more than ordinary vivacity, that 
the present is only an instant, but most strictly 
coalesces with the past and with the future, and 
is determined both by that and by this, now in 
one manner and then in another. How impor¬ 
tant therefore must the several portions of our 
life be, as well as the whole, which is made up 
of them ! . With what materials for reflection 
must this supply us ! Well then, my dearest 
friends, let us proceed to-day to work up these 
materials, as we yesterday began to do. Yes¬ 
terday we turned a few attentive, serious glances 

backward 
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backward upon the year just past. In that view 
and in the name of every reflecting person, I 
proposed six important questions. What good, 
thought I, have I enjoyed in the last year, and 
how did I enjoy it ? What calamities and suf¬ 
ferings befell me, and how did 1 endure and im- 
])rove them ? What affairs had 1 to transact, 
what duties to fulfil, and how did 1 manage the 
former and acquit myself of the latter? What 
faults did I commit,' and how shall I guard 
against them in future ? What progi-ess in tiiat 
portion of time have I made on the way of wis¬ 
dom and virtue ? What then should the last 
year teach me with regard to the present ? The 
more impartially we answered these questions 
to ourselves, the more keen and accurate will 
be our view into futurity, the more just our 
judgment of the days to come. And how shall 
we look at the new series of days wc yesterday 
commenced ? What may we, what should w e 
expect from them ? What says the prospect 
into the year now commenced ; what does it 
teach, what docs it enjoin us ? The days, (thus 
all things address us) the days we see before us, 
are not less precarious than they are imfwrtant: 
precarioos as to their duration ; precarious as to 
their quality: important as to the alfairs and 
tasks they impose upon us; and important as 
to the consequences which these occupations 
and labours will have on ourselves and others. 

A two- 
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A two-fold prospect into the year commenced, 
which demands our utmost attention. . , 
The days we see before us arc precarious as 
to their duration. Who, that walks with open 
eyes and a discerning mind among his brethren 
of mankind, can for a moment doubt of this 
truth What day, what hour of the year 
passes by, but thousands of every age, of both 
sexes, of every state of health, arc carried off 
from the land of the living and transported into 
the realms of death ? And who of us knows 
when his hour will come, when the days of his 
life on earth shall be brought to an end ? Per¬ 
haps therefore we maj' live through the whole 
of the ^ear now begun; perhaps however only 
a greater or smaller part of it, perhaps only a 
few months, only a few weeks, only a lew' days. 
Perhaps*we are still far from the term of our 
earthly course ; but perhaps we are come with¬ 
in a short distance of it. This is precisely 
known only to him who appointed us this term, 
and assigned us this course. How loudly then 
does it call to us, in accents so clear and dis¬ 
tinct as not to be misapprehended: Boast not 
thyself, o man, boast not thyself of to-morrow, 
as though it wer<i already here; trust not impli¬ 
citly to days and seasons that are not in thy 
povjer; defer nothing of what thou canst now 
do Ijhd perform to an uncertain futurity. Beck¬ 
on riot on years and months to come, as though 

thou 
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thou wert sure of them. Indeed thou art not, 
like the thoughtless and entirely sensual man, 
to’live and to provide solely for the present mo¬ 
ment. Indeed thou shouldst frequently form 
])lan8, make provisions, jimdertake and begin 
businesses and works, that may require whole 
months, whole years^ probab’y whole i^ges to 
complete. This is agreeable to thy state and 
thy connections witti other things and persons 
this elevates thy nature and thy destination far 
above the nature and destination of the beasts 
of the field ; this is expressly the will of God, 
who by each of his children, provides for his 
Avhole family on earth, and, by the revolutions 
and works of every age, for the ages to come. 
Carry thy thoughts and thy labours thefi never 
so far into futurity. Comprehend with thy in¬ 
tellect and with thy faculties never so many 
things, which are not yet, and perhaps never 
will be. That can never turn to thy reproach. 
Only at the same time forget not thy dependance^ 
on God, fra gility^a nd the un^grhujjJy of all 
{ hy projects thy exertions 

and enterprises. Only ennoble these prospects 
and efforts by the sentiment that thou thinkest 
and livest, not only, not chiefly for thyself, but 
yet more for thy contemporaries, for thy poste- 
^rity. Then will not even that be lost to thee 
which thou canst only contrive, only commence, 
but not execute and finish. Then wilt thou be 

’ exhila- 
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exhilarated and rewarded by the reflection, that 
thou hast sown for others, wrought for others, 
smoothed the way for them, opened prospects 
before them, -procured them means and encou¬ 
ragement to useful industry, and thereby pro¬ 
moted the happiness both of thy living and thy 
yet unborn brethren. 

If the days which we see approaching in the 
year now begun, be precaiitius as to their du¬ 
ration, my pious hearers, they are just as pre¬ 
carious as to their quality. Little as we can 
foresee of their natural, physical quality, little 
as we are able with any (certainty to know be¬ 
forehand, whether the atmosphere will be clear 
or lowring, mild and genial, or boisterous and 
stormyf glowing with sunshine, or rainy and 
blackened with congregated clouds : just so lit¬ 
tle can we foresee the moral quality of the days 
to come; just so little can we previously tell 
with certainty, whether they will bring wdth 
more i ovs or more sorrows, more pleasures 
or mortfytfiJUyes, more agreeable O Lmore ad- 
verse events andyContiwaw MefL.. Good and bad , 
bright and gloomy days interchangeably succeed 
each other in human life as well as in nature. 
Those follow upon these, and these upon those. 
Generally however according to such daws, 
that we neither perceive the one nor the other, 
till they are actually come. So it was jn the 
last year: so will it also be in the present. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps many agreeable and pleasant days in it 
are rolling towards us; perhaps however, like¬ 
wise many that will be marked with adverse 
events and melancholy catastrophes. Perhaps 
we shall prosecute our affairs with success, and 
our enter|)rises will be brought to a happy issue; 
perhaps too we shall meet with insuperable ob¬ 
stacles, unconquerable difficulties, so as to 
oblige us to abandon our projects and designs. 
Perhaps we may rejoice in a confirmed and un¬ 
interrupted flow of health and spirits; but per¬ 
haps likewise sigh under various pains and infir¬ 
mities. Perhaps w'e n^y enjoy the comforts of 
domestic life, the happiness of love and friend¬ 
ship in undisturbed serenity ; perhaps also we 
may be parted from those we love, by rembvals, 
by accidents, by their death or by our own, or 
the enjoyment of those felicities may be em¬ 
bittered by other crosses and disappointments, 
by troubles and vexations. Whether those, 
whether these; when and in what measure 
those or these will happen ; whether the year 
we have now entered upon, like most of the 
years of life, will silently and unobservedly 
glide on, undistinguished from others either by 
its good or its bad contingences, or whether by 
particularly fortunate or by particularly unfor¬ 
tunate changes and chances it may be signalized 
from its sisters : all this is to us unknown ; all 
this is to us extremely uncertain; all this the 

sovereign 
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sovereign ruler of the world, who also govcins 
our destinies, has, for wise and gracious pur¬ 
poses, concealed from our view. — And what 
do we learn from this uncertaintj^ as to the good 
or had quality of our future days ? Does it not 
cry aloud in every wise man’s ear : make use of 
thy health and thy faculties now whilst thou 
hast them, and apply them without delay and 
without reserve to the best and most interesting 
purposes, 'riiou knowest not how long thou 
shalt retain them unimpaired, how soon thou 
mayst lose them entirely or in part. Enjoy the 
good things of life, wdii^h heaven provides thee, 
and enjoy them with a cheerful heart; delay 
not the use and enjoyment of them to an uncer¬ 
tain futurity, and let thy brethren, who are as 
transitory as thyself, have now their share in 
them. Who can tell, how soon sickness, or 
raisforfuue, or death may deprive thee of thy 
goods or of thy friends ? Be humble, be mo¬ 
derate in prosperity. Be not proud of thy riches, 
of thy consequence, of thy health, of thy 
strength, of thy understanding. The sun may 
soon become obscured by clouds, the fine sum¬ 
mer’s day may end in a storm no less tremend¬ 
ous than unexpected. Neither be dejected in 
adversity. It is just as inconstant, just as sub¬ 
ject to vicissitude as prosperity. The violent 
t^pest is succeeded by a gentle calm ; the 
bwtkest sky often suddenly clears up, and its 
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genial influence revives and gladdens the way¬ 
worn traveller as much as he had before been 
alarmed at its gloomy aspect. 

If the days which we see before us in the 
year now commenced, be on one side uncer¬ 
tain, yet on the other they are important to us 
and to our brethren. Important considering 
the works and affairs they give us to mind, and 
important as to the consequences which they 
will have to us and to others. 

The coming days, I say, are important as to 
the occupations and affhirs they bring upon us. 
How much have we, iflr the course of a year, to 
conceive, to do, to provide, to contrive, for 
ourselves and for others,! What opportunities, 
what occasions, what incentives, what provo¬ 
cations to activity, to industry, to the exertion 
of our abilities, to the use of our talents and 
skill wc find in it! And how rapidly do the 
hours, days, weeks, months flit by to the man 
who is intent upon some generous and worthy 
pursuit! Every day we awake to new duties 
and concerns, to new business and avocations. 
Every day we find fresh op^sition to repel, 
fresh impe'diments and difficulties that stimu¬ 
late, exercise and invigorate our i^ulties; and 
every day on which, from indolence and negli¬ 
gence, we fail to comply with the task, Jilost 
to ourselves and to our brethren, 

von. I. r Yes, 
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Yes, important arc the days, o young man, 
which thou seest before thee on entering this 
3 ’^ear. They are days of discipline, of prepara¬ 
tion for ;he business and pursuits of after-life. 
Days in which thou art to lay the foundation of 
thy own perfection and happiness, the founda¬ 
tion of rational and cheerful enjoynumt of life; 
da^'s wherein thou art to qualify thyself as a 
usel’ul member of domestic and civil society, an 
intelligent and upright husband, father, friend, 
teacher, magistrate, mechanic, artist, tradesman, 
merchant; days in which it is thy business to 
sow good seed for the future reaping, in w hich 
thou art to gather and acquire a rich store of 
useful knowledge, of excellent aptnesses of 
thought and action. Oh be not deceived on 
the importance of the days of thy youth ! Be 
•xiconomical, be careful in the use of them. 
Waste them not in the riot of youthful, lusts 
and follies; not in idle and unprofitable, though 
otherwise respectable companies ; not in sen¬ 
sual, though innocent gratifications and amuse¬ 
ments. Employ them all, these short, evanes¬ 
cent days of the freshness and elasticity of the 
mind, employ them all in the cultivation of thy 
understanding and thy heart, in the production 
and exercise of thy capacities and powers, in 
making the best preparation for the aflTairs of 
thy station and calling. Seek retirement, soli¬ 
tude, and withdraw betimes from the tumult of 

thw 
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the world and its fallacious jo^^s, if thou wouldst 
hereafter be truly useful in society, and cheer¬ 
fully enjoy its better, its nobler satisfactions. 
The loss of the days of thy youth while thy 
feelings are tender and penetrable, will be irre¬ 
trievable, and the careless, negligent employment 
of them will vex and punish thee through the 
remainder of thy life. 

Important are the days which thou scest 
before thee on entering the present year, o- thou 
that art arrived at manhood, in the full con¬ 
sciousness and- enjoyment of all thy faculties. 
These are the days of thy greatest and best 
activity; the days in which thou canst and 
shouldst operate the farthest around thee, pro¬ 
pagate the most good and be of the greatest 
utility ; the days when society demands of th^fe 
the returns of those services it formerly lent 
thee, and remuneration for its manifold bene¬ 
fits; days when it is thy business to pro|ide for 
thy dependents, for thy children, for thy coun¬ 
trymen, for thy posterity, and lay the ground¬ 
work of the welfare of many others; days that 
decide whether thou hast answered to thy obli¬ 
gations as a man and as a citizen, attained the 
proper end of thy being on earth, and led a life 
beneficial or injurious to the public. Oh let 
them not escape thee unemployed, these days 
of manly vigour and activity! Be and become 
and do in them, all that, in thy situation, in 
thy vocation, in thy several relations, thou art 

p 9 able 
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able to be and to do and to become. Exert thy 
faculties, and be not weary in the employment 
of them. Seek not repose ere thou hast la¬ 
boured, ask not for wages ere thou hast earned 
them. Require not to reap ere thou, hast 
planted and sown. Think and act, neither like 
the vounsT nor like the old, while in the flower 
of thy age. Sedate reflection and mature judg¬ 
ment should mark all thy steps, and useful em¬ 
ployment all thy days. 

Important arc finally the days which thou 
seest before thee in the present newly com¬ 
menced year, o thou who art already drawing 
near to the advanced, or to the highest stage of 
life. They are days that demand greater ab¬ 
straction of mind, more earnest preparation for 
tWy passage into the future world ; days of riper 
wisdom, of more confirmed virtue, of exemplary 
goodness. Oh employ them to the ends for 
w'hich ^ey are granted thee by the author and 
preserver of thy^ life! Repair, supply, as far as 
thou art able, the defects, the imperfections, 
the negligences of thy former days. Do all the 
good thou canst, the more immediately as thy 
days and hours more quickly flit away, and the 
nearer they draw to their end. Communicate 
thy experiences to the inexperienced, caution 
them against thy transgressions and failings. 
Let thy example be a lesson to them, let the 
light of thy wisdom and virtue shine brightly 
round thee, teach the young and those of riper 

years, 
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years, what comfort, what felicity a good con¬ 
science and the review of a well-spent life pro¬ 
cure miinkind ; and if thou hast taught them by 
thy, conduct to lead a virtuous and Christian 
life, go on to teach them now to expect with 
confidence the reward of virtue, and how unciis- 
mayed to approach the grave. 

The days we see approaching in the cotirse of 
the year.we have now begun, are likewise im¬ 
portant w'ith regard to the consequences they 
may and will have to us and to others, both in 
the present and in the future world. Though our 
days glide away so quickly and unobserved, 
yet various and great is the influence of each on 
our perfection and happiness. How inconsi¬ 
derable soever a year of our life may appear in 
comparison of the whole amount, yet incal¬ 
culable and viewless are the consequences it 
draw* after it. He W'ho loses a year by doing 
nothing or by doing ill, how great is his loss! 
Whoever gains a year by persevering industry, 
by the best use of his time and abilities, how 
great are his gains ! Consider only the sum 
total of good or bad thoughts, desires, plans, 
efforts, actions, that accumulate in a year ! 
How vast then must be the sum of good or bad, 
of useful or hurtful effects, that all these have 
on ourselves and others ! How many erSvings 
and desires may we excite and support in our¬ 
selves within the space of a year, which either 
elevate or degrade us, honour or disgrace us, 

sink 
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sink US to a level with the brutes, or bring 
us nearer to the deity! •itiow uvany words may 
we speak iii a year that either gladden or afflict 
our brother, encourage or deject him, are edify¬ 
ing or injurious;to him! How many actions 
may we perform in a year that either diffuse 
pleasure or displeasure, comfort or sorrow, mi¬ 
sery or happiness around us, and which we 
ever after either recollect with satisfaction, or 
can never think on without shame and confu¬ 
sion ! How closely concatenated are all that 
we think and say and do! How fruitful is 
often a sentiment, a desire, an action in a hun¬ 
dred other similar sentiments, desires and ac¬ 
tions ! And then how intimate is the connec¬ 
tion in which we all stand towards each other, 
and how manifold the influence that one has 
on the other ! How rarely can we say or do 
anything that does not operate more or less on 
others, and how little is. it generally in our 
power to recall what we have .«aid or done tjiat 
was bad or hurtful, and prevent the conse¬ 
quences of it from operating clandestinely for 
ever! To conclude, what influence must our 
present behaviour have upon our future lot, 
our life on earth on our life beyond the grave, 
since this is a continuation and retribution of 
the former! Does it not call to us with an au¬ 


dible voice: Be vigilant over thyself, set a 
watch over all thy thoughts and desires, thy 
di^urses and actions. Be caretulto prevent 

the 
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the intrusion of a single thought that might 
hereafter pain thy reccD^ction. Deem nothing 
indifferent that renders thyself or others in any 
respect more discreet or more careless, better or 
worse, happier or unhappier; nothing that may 
at any time bring thee, in the present or in (he 
future world, joy Of sorrow, glory or shame. 
Judge of the days, the hours, that are tlowiim 
towards thee, judge of their value and im¬ 
portance, not merely by what thou dost or dost 
not on those days, in those hours, but by what 
consequences this doing and not cloijig may 
probably be attended in all future times. In 
cvhatever thou purposest and dost, be sure to 
connect the present with the future, thy con¬ 
duct with the account thou art one day to give 
of it, thy state of discipline with the state of re¬ 
tribution that awaits thee. 

Yes, my dearest friends, so will we look at 
the approaching days of the year now com¬ 
menced. Their uncertainty shall tcaeh us hu¬ 
mility and prudence, their importance shall 
render us active and industrious. Thus will 
none of them escape us unused and unenjoyed. 
Thus shall we lose none of them entirely and 
for ever, Thus shall we spend them all con¬ 
formably with our destination and the will of 
God, and hereafter reap from them, in a better 
life, a life subject to fe^er vicissitudes, a harvest • 
of undecaying fruits. Amen. 

Neto-^ear. 



. SERMON XII. 


JmtiJicaUon of Divine Providence, with regard 
to the terrestrial Welfare of the Impious and 
the Pwus. 


trOD, Tve most humbly adore thee as the 
sovereign ruler of the M'orld, as the protector 
and father of ail thy creatures. Though all na¬ 
ture proclaims thee to»be so, yet hast thou re¬ 
vealed thyself to us more clearly in this vener¬ 
able, this endearing relation, by thy son Jesus. 
Yes, in thee we live and move and have our 
being. It is thou who impart^t to every crea¬ 
ture life and breath and ail things; who allottest 
to each its place in thy kingdom, and deter- 
minest the number of its days on the earth. In 
thy wisdom thou knowest all our necessities, 
and by thy bounty suppliest all our wants. 
Thou knowest all our thoughts, hearest all our 
sighs, beholdest and judgest all our actions. 
Thy notice not the slightest wish of our hearts 
escapes ; from thee even the most secret act is 
nb| concealed. AU is light around thee and 

before 
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before thee, the sight as well as the day, the 
darknesR of the grare||lfei.weli as the splendour 
of the sun. Thou art on all sides, where thou 
workest, and thou operatest in heaven and on 
the earth and in all deep places, in every fa¬ 
culty, in every mind, in every heart. Of thee, 
by thee and to thee are all things; to thee be 
glory for ever! -- No, nothing is exempt from 
the superintendence and agency of thy provi¬ 
dence and government, the small alike with the 
great, the parts no less*than the whole. All is 
thy work; all equally present to thee; all 
linked together by intimate indissolvable rela¬ 
tion, all perfect in its kind ; all means condu¬ 
cive to the highest attainable perfection and 
happiness. Thou deckest every flower of the 
field with its varied bloom; thou feedest every 
bird that skims along the sky; not a sparrow 
falls to the ground without thy knowledge and 
without thy will. Thou supportest and guidest 
the reptile in the dust, as well as the sun in the 
firmament; the weakest child of man, the 
tenant of the earth, as well as the most exalted 
intelligences of heavbn. — Yes, even we are 
thy children, even we are under thy inspecti<>n 
and government, humble as may be the station 
that we fill among thy rational creatures. No¬ 
thing, nothing can befall us unknown to thee, 
unappointed by thee, that is not a consequence 
of thy will. Thou humblest and thou exaltest, 

thou 
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thou makest rich and makest poor, thou 
woundest and healastir thou brtngest to tlie 
grave and out of it again. The very hairs- of 
our head are dl numbered by thee ! All our 
fates and fortunes are decreed by thee as u* ii as 
the destinies of all worlds; and all thai cliou 
orderest and dost is right..ind'proper, is in every 
case the best. — Immense as is the plan, sub¬ 
lime as is the aim of thy government; so cer¬ 
tainly will the one be executed and the other 
attained. Let the powers of nature seem ever 
so much at strife; let the appetites, the affec¬ 
tions, the views, the endeavours of mankind 
cross and counteract each other ever so mani¬ 
festly : thy counsel stands, thy will is done ; all 
must at length promote thy designs, and every 
dissonance dissolve in harmony!—Thy thoughts 
indeed are not^our thoughts, nor thy ways our 
ways. We see but a few paces before us, only 
an insignificant part of the whj^e. Thou sur- 
veyest and comprehendest all, with reference 
both to time and space,_ tfie possible as well as 
the actual, the remotest futurity as well as the 
longest past, the whole immeasurable chain of 
causes and .results, all ages and all worlds! 
What take tp be ultimate ends, are often 
only distant means subservient to higher ends; 
what we are apt to r^^d as decisive decrees, 
as the solution of the senigma, are but tfie gra¬ 
dual preparatives and previoua dii^positions tp 

it; 
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it; what seems to us evil, the preservative from 
far greater evils, or neveafailing sources Of good. 
— In thee therefore will we ever trust, and 
through thy son Jesus invariably invoke thee 
as, Our father, &c. 

PEOV. E3tiv. 19, 20, 

Fret not thyself because of evil men; neither be thou en- 
wous at the wicked. For there shall be no reward to the 
evil man; the candle of the wicked shall be put out. 

TnCAPABLE as we &rc of forming adequate 
conceptions of the grandeur and perfection of 
(lod, how irrational and perverse is the pride 
that misleads mankind so far as to arraign the 
ways of his providence, and to imagine they dis¬ 
cover egregious faults in his wi^e and righteous 
administration. Does not all nature proclaim, 
does not every creature, the worm as w'ell as 
the angel, the grain or sand as well as the sun, 
exclaim with ai^ audible voice: The greatness 
of our creator is inexpressible, and his under¬ 
standing infinite ? He embraces all; 1ie sees 
through all at once ; what may be, what has 
been, what is, and what'in all future ages will 
be. His thoughts are farther ekalted above 
the thoughts of man, than the"" luminous con. 
ception of the chief of the angels exceeds the 
obscure ideas of the lowest reptile. And what 
says the arrangement we perceive in the whole 
creation > What say the universal and- inva¬ 
riable 
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riable laws, by which allvuature moves and 
acts ? Do not all lead us to this conclusion: 
the rules of the governmeot of the Highest, the 
determining principles of his actions, are super-, 
latively grand; they extend into infinity. The 
Omniscient acts notj like the short-sighted mor¬ 
tal, who sees nothing except what is just be¬ 
fore his eyes. He surveys the whole, he pro¬ 
duces the fairest harmony among all the parts 
of it, be the distance .between them never so 
remote in time or space': and his views are to 
us, who see only so small a part of these im¬ 
mense dependencies, very frequently inscrutable. 
We should admire his ways and his works, adore 
his holy will, and contentedly rely upon his 
providence ; but not presume to censure what we 
do not understand'. The little we know of the 
kingdom and administration of God, may suf¬ 
fice to quiet Otir minds, and to render us 
happy; may suffice to furnish us with the lof¬ 
tiest conceptions of what is hid from our view. 
— Would maU but pursue then at all times the 
equitable dictates of reason and religion; he 
would not so frequently'sin against God by un¬ 
just complaints/^ he would not betray so much 
pervers^ess and imbecility in his judgments on 
the ways of providence. He would humbly 
acknowledge his ignorance, and not be ashamed 
of his bounded apprehension. But how does 
the purblind mortal act > He forgets that he is 

feeble. 
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feeble, an extremely limited creature, and thinks 
to sound all things with the line of his intellect. 
He dares to fiud fault with the works and the 
W'ays of heaven’s eternsd’ king, and discovers de¬ 
fects and imperfections in things that lie far be¬ 
yond his cont^ted horizon. He compares the 
all-piercing intellect of God with his childish 
and visionary speculations. He understands 
neither the world nor himself, and prescribes 
rules of conduct to the lord of the universe. 
One while it is. the constitution of nature that 
displeases him, and which he, the ignorant fool, 
would have constituted better. At another 
time certain occurrences happen to mankind, 
which he cannot explain, and therefore he 
deems them incongruous and unjust. He 
knows vicious and impious pemons, who are in 
flourishing circumstances, whbse plans succeed, 
who possess power and authority, and seem to 
know no want of anything. He perceives on 
the other hand many friends of virtue, living in 
meanness and poverty, sighing under the load 
of various tribulations, despised and ill-treated 
by all men. These occurrences seem not to 
accord With what he calla wisdom and justice; 
they are inconsistent with the conceptions he 
has foraaed of the government of the universe. 
He therefore charges the majesty of heaven 
with injustice^ and tnuraOittrs against his provi¬ 
dence. He forms derogatory notions of true 

virtue 
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virtue and pietj. He denies their excellency 
and their utility, calls the veracity of the divine 
promises in question, and takes up the language 
of the sinners of old: y^hat is the Almighty, 
that vre should serve hith? And what profit 
should we have if we pray unto him? The 
more indecent however, the more pernicious 
andvcriminal these thoughts may be ; the more 
frequently even the sincere worshipers of God 
are disquieted and perplexed with similar doubts:, 
the more necessary will it be to confute them 
with all diligcncp. 1 have tlierelbre resolved to 
employ the present hour, under favour of the 
Most High, in solving these difficulties and in 
justifying the ways of his providence, as far as 
the insufficiency of olir apprehension allows. 

I will endeavour to do away the objection to 
the divine government, drawn from the unequal 
distribution of outward prosperity, and from the 
terrestrial successes of the impious. You will 
see, my friends,^ that the greatest part of the 
seeming of this objection rests on the 

erroneous judgments we pass on the characters 
and fortunes of mankind. You will see with 
how much justice it is that Solomon admonishes 
the disciple’ of wisdbmi in the sentence before 
us: Fret Dot thyself because of evil men, 
neither be thou eHvidUs at the wicked. For 
there shall be no reward to the evil man; the 
candle, or the happiness, of the wic^d shall be 

put 
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put out. The following considerations and re¬ 
marks will, I hope, sufficiently inform and con¬ 
vince you of it. 

The first is this: We very frequently deceive 
ourselves in the judgments we form concerning 
the moral condition, that is, the good or ill qua¬ 
lity of the heart and the conduct of our neigh¬ 
bour. We hold some men vicious, who yet are 
not so, and on the other hand ascribe to others 
a high degree of virtue and piety, who are no¬ 
thing less than virtuous. It is no very easy 
matter, my friends, to form a just conception of 
the predominant feature in the character of an 
individual. You deceive yourselves, when you 
decide from some particular actions, concerning 
his temper and the rest of his conduct; or if 
you consider his outward deportment, his words 
and looks, as signs-.that are always in corre¬ 
spondence with hi|, real dispositions. We see 
no more than What passes before our eyes, what 
falls under our senses; the secret springs and 
propensities of the human heart are only to be 
known by continued .attention : in many cases 
they can only be discoVerfd on some particular 
occasions, which but, seldom^, present them¬ 
selves, and are immediately over. What is 
more usual with us than to be enisled by ap¬ 
pearances, and to take dissimulation for truth 
and sinceiity ? How often does vice put on 
the countenance of virtue and oblige us, under 

that 
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that imposing mask to shew her the respect and 
honour which are only due to virtue! How in¬ 
genious are the passions in disguising them¬ 
selves, and in concealing from us their malig¬ 
nant views, tiiat they may compass them with 
greater success I The most brilliant actions are 
not unfrequently mere artfat^.coveian|^ to deceit 
and wickedness, for palliating the most shame¬ 
ful disorders, and blinding the eydl^of the vul¬ 
gar. That strenuous adyocate for the rights of 
God and inan has perhaps nothing more in 
view, with, all bis seemingly generous concern, 
than to satiate his ferocity, his rapacity, or his 
pride. The heart of that other, the afifeble, the 
CQtirteous, the fascinating man, is full of bitter¬ 
ness and envy, and bis far-famed liberality is 
only founded on the vain desire of displaying 
his adornments to others, and of obtaining their 
empty praise. In short, cO!|ld we compare the 
thoughts and 'dispositions of men with their 
words and works; cojild we rightly ascertstin 
the real motives and views of their demeanour 
at all times; we should very often b0t»obliged to 
acknowledge, that, what;, is. highly esteemed 
among men is abomination with God. On the 
other hand, my friends, the probity and piety of 
many' a sincem Christian remain at times too 
long unknown. His virtue makes no show, as 
he practises it in the ^ contracted cir|le of bi^ 
fapiily* his friends and acquaintance^ and seeks 

no 
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no applause from men, but is satisfied with the 
g'ood testimony of his conscience, which far ex¬ 
ceeds all the approbation and praise of the 
world. He many times designedly conceals his 
noblest actions, and confers on his fellow.citi- 
zens the greatest benefits, without their know¬ 
ledge. Reserves God in secret, apd avoids 
even the mp^ distant appearance of hypocrisy. 
Allow, that wth all this he may have some fail¬ 
ings, which are very conspicuous, which he 
himself knbws, disallows and combats, without 
being able to gain a complete victory over 
them. Envy sets herself at. work to magnify 
these failings; report blazons them abroad ; we 
ourselves have been witnesses of them. His 
estimable qualities, his really great merits, are 
unknown to us; and, from these particular fail¬ 
ings, which he himself abominates, we draw a 
hasty conclusion of his whole character. So 
easily may we deceive ourselves, my friends, 
unless we use all possible precaution in judging 
of a man’s temper and conduct. Leave there¬ 
fore the definitive sentence on the value and 
merits of mortals to him alone who tries the 
heart and the reins. Complain not of the pros¬ 
perity of any whom yon suppose to be impious: 
you probably place numbers in that class, w’ho 
belong to the friends of religion and virtue. 
Murmur not at the misfortunes they meet with, 
whom you number among the just: it is likely 
voL. I. Q there 
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there may be many of these who by no means 
di’serve that name, and bear no more than the 
punishment due to their sins. 

■ T)u> second remark is this: Many appear to 
be ))io.speroiis, wliilc we behold their circum¬ 
stances only from afar oft", and with a transient 
view ; but their prosperity vanishep'ias soon as 
we examine it nearer ; it loses at least the 
greatest part of its value by the minifbld evils 
and hardships that are implicated with it. Be 
cautioui? then, my friends, how you trust to 
your senses, in rightly balancing and ascertain¬ 
ing the prosperity of any one. Their decision 
is very fallacious; they are easily dazzled by- 
first appearances. — You envy the prosperity of 
some vicious rich man. He lives in the greatest 
abundance; he yearly increases his income, and 
possesses far more than he can ever expect to 
consume. Every man flatters him, and his 
opulence procures him influence and respect. 
It at the same time covers all his faults ;* it 
screens him from the public scorn, which other¬ 
wise he might certainly expect. But how far 
from enviable is all this in the sight of the wise, 
who consider it impartially! Would you form 
a proper estimate of his prosperity; count not 
only the gold he possesses ; take into the 
reckoning the painful labour, the distressing un¬ 
easinesses, the anxious cares, attending the ac¬ 
quisition and the custody of his wealth; count 

the 
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the sleepless nights his avarice causes him to 
pass, and the excruciating thoughts that arise 
from the fear of losing bis hoards; lastly consi¬ 
der, that no treasure is able to soothe., his soul, 
or to comfort him under the terrors of death : 
thus would you deem the rich man, whose 
heart is attached to the earth, a wretched slave, 
sperity a grievous burden. — But 
you probabl|^ admire the splendour which sur¬ 
rounds that man of iniquity, end the authority 
that invests him.. He possesses the smiles of 
the great and mighty of the earth; he is the fii- 
vourite of princes ; every one is a suitor for his 
favour, and on his looks depend the hopes 
fears, the joys and sorrows, of the numerous 
train of his worshipers. But does he,therefore 
deserve the appellation of a happy man ? What 
laI)our and toil must it have cost him, before he 
rose to his present eminent station! How dif¬ 
ficult is it for ^im to keep h^self on that 
slippery pinnacle, and to avoid the snares which 
envy and malice are continuajly laying before 
his steps What is more unstable and vain 
than his imaginary or real grandeur? A care¬ 
less word, a venial slip, a mere accident, may 
deprive him of all this respect, and plunge him 
into the lowest contempt. His magnificence 
subsides far more quickly than it rose; and he, 
who to-day is admired or envied of all, may to¬ 
morrow be the object of biting scorn. — Lastly, 

Q 2 let 
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let the voluptuary make his appearance, and 
weigh bis prosperity. He despises sordid co¬ 
vetousness, and is free from the fetters that bind 
the proud. He does what delights his heart, 
and is i^reeable in his eyes. His senses are his 
guides; pleasure and joy are the aim of his 
w'ishes; aiid his whole life is a round of inter¬ 
changing enjoyments. But how empty is even 
bis felicity, and how close does pain tread on 
his pleasures; nay, hbw inseparably is it asso¬ 
ciated with them! Contemplate him in the 
moment that he awakes from his sensual stupe¬ 
faction, when be is left to himself, when all is 
and still about him, when no wild uproar, 
no jovial riot, distracts his mind and shuts out 
reflection. HoW uneasy he is! How burden¬ 
some to himself! What a martyrdom to him is 
solitude! How oppressive the reflections that 
involuntarily call his attention to his condition, 
to his conduct^nd to the consequences of it! 
His heart is etnpty, and he knows of nothing 
that can occup^il agreeably. The recollection 
of his enormitijrkings him with remorse; and 
he is forced to own, that he is most unhappy. 
His senses at length become obtuse; the 
sources of his felicity fail him. And yet he 
knows of no other pleasures than such as flatter 
the senses. His taste is entirely spoilt; and he 
is incapable of relishing the pure, the ravishing 
satisfactions .which< truth and the practice of 

virtue 
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Virtue procure to the pious. — So deceitful is 
outward prosperity, my friends. So little rea¬ 
son have ypu to envy the vicious, when the 
Lord allows them wealth and honour find hal¬ 
cyon days. They appear to be happy, but are 
in fact most wretched. Connect these conside¬ 
rations with the following, and you will have a 
still stronger argument for contentment. 

They are these: Many seem to be unhappy, 
and yet are not so. Oft have you been shocked 
at the lot of the upright, the virtuous man. 
His whole course of life is a pattern of the 
purest virtue and piety.’ He is?^^ sincere 
zealous worshiper of God, a rational and undis- 
sembling Christian. He is a model of tem¬ 
perance, of industry, of Justice; all* nefarious 
means of becoming rich and great, ail the arts 
of craft and fraud, are an abomination to him; 
an incorruptible intf^rity dwelfa^in bis heart 
and characterises ail his actions. He is a gene- 
raluphilanthropist, dedicating,J||| faculties to 
the good of his country and tlMw his fellow- 
citizens, with heart-felt satisfaction. Notwith¬ 
standing ail this, be may sit in the dust; his 
services may he unrequited and forgotten ; he, 
this wise, this righteous man, is under the au¬ 
thority of the foof, the tyrant; and his virtue is 
despised, ivhile the wickedness of the more 
powerful is crowned with honour. “Himself 
and his family are involved in diihculties, and 

he 
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he lias not much more than will barely suffice 
for the sustenance of life. You pity his hard 
fateyou compassionatfe his seemingly bad cir¬ 
cumstances ; you wish him a better, and his 
virtue a worthier lot: but you deceive your¬ 
selves; appearances have blindfolded you. He 
is hap])ier than the vicious prince on his throne. 
He is free from the thraldom of the passions, 
and is master of himself. His innocence covers 
him, he wraps himself up in his virtue, and his 
dwelling is the dwelling of peace. He knows 
that God is his father and his friend, who will 
ntver forsal^S bim, neVer withdraw his favour 
from him. His days flow on without any 
anxious cares; his happiness is not dependent 
on fortuitous events. The good testimony of 
his conscience attends him wherever he goes; 
it alleviates the most pungent afflictions. He 
can lift up his eyes to heaven in confidence and 
joy, and rely on the mercy and help of the God 
who dwells i^rein. His soul is serene, ^nd 
enjoys that perce of God which surpasses all 
understanding. He finds in the consciousness 
of his" integrity, in the approbation and grace of 
the Eternal, and in the expectation of the future 
life, far more sources of joy than that imagiflary 
darling of fortupe can meet with in all liiS dissi¬ 
pations. Content gives a relish to his food, 
and makes his labours easy and pleasant. He 
sinks into the arftas of sleep with an unruffled 

mind, 
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mind, and tastes the sweets of it undisturbed 
and entire. He can think without terror on death 
and the !?rave. He has the loveliest prospects 
before him, and the approach of his end is wel¬ 
come; as announcing to him the enjoyment of 
ineffable and unterminable felicity. And shall 
you account unhappy this friend of God and 
virtue; him, whose happiness depends on no 
outward things, anij is as immutable as truth ? 
Much rather confess, that life does not consist 
in abundant possessions, nor real happiness in 
earthly advantages. Alter your language and 
own, that godliness with content is great, ^py 
the greatest gain. 

My fourth consideration is this: The wise 
providence of God knows far better than we do 
our dispositions and abilities, and knows far 
better than we for what situation we are fitted, 
and with how much of its blessings we may 
safely be entrusted. Each man* has a certain 
sphere, in which he may be useful, and may 
successfully promote his own HTw^cII as the ge¬ 
neral benefit. Does he expatiate beyond the 
sphere assigned him ; has he got into a station 
that is above his capacities^ and powers: ho is 
injurious to himself and others, and his happi¬ 
ness and utility decline, while they ought to 
augment. — You admire that virtuous man, 
who lives in moderate circumstances, and wish 
him a much higher degree of respect and autho- 

• rit). 
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rity than he actually possesses. He is discreet, 
obliging, bountiful. He knows how to employ 
his worldly circumstances to the noblest pur¬ 
poses, and makes beneficence his greatest plea¬ 
sure. Such people, you say to yourselves, 
should possess a mine of wealth; they should 
be the general stewards of the goods of the 
earth; they should be the ^^ords of the world. 
So would innocence be protected, virtue re¬ 
warded, vice disgraced and punished; so would 
or^cr, righteousness and peace, be established 
and confirmed for ever. But the sovereign ru¬ 
ler of the world knows the capacities of his sub¬ 
jects and votaries better than you. He knows 
the possible as well as the actual, and takes ac¬ 
count of both in the distribution of his bounties. 
That virtuous man you mention, who at present 
enjoys a moderate fortune, may conquer the 
temptations he meets with to sin. They are 
not strong enough to abate his generous spirit, 
or cause him to relax in his purpose of serving 
both God and ihan with inviolable attachment. 
But increase his consequence ; augment his 
treasures ; elevate him to a higher pitch of au¬ 
thority and power. ,His virtue begins to totter; 
it is too infirm for this dangerous situation. 
The unusual splendor that surrounds him dazzles 
his sight; stronger temptatirms lead him astray; 
he cannot bear his prosperity. His amiable 
meekness gives place to pride; and his univer¬ 
sal 
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sal charity and liberality may easily change into 
harsh|tess and cruelty. His well-earnrd repu¬ 
tation declines, or is eclipsed by gross defects. 
His elevation renders him at length as con¬ 
temptible and noxious, as bis moderate circum¬ 
stances had rendered him respectable and use¬ 
ful. Cease then, mistaken mortals, from cen¬ 
suring the sovereign of the world, if he exalt 
not his friends to that degree of temporal great¬ 
ness, which you think fit to allot them. He 
deals with them as a tender and sagacious pa¬ 
rent, by not placing them in circumstances 
which if not fatal, yet would be extremely ha¬ 
zardous to their integrity and piety, and their 
everlasting salvation. 

Lastly, my friends, add to the foregoing this 
one consideration more : Our sojourn here on 
earth is only the first scene of our lives : and we 

V * 

must not confine ourselves to that, if we would 
judge aright. We see as Christians an eternity 
before us, which will very much alter the ap¬ 
pearance of things, and perfectly justify the 
ways of the Lord. The plan of his wise govern¬ 
ment is not yet evolved. We see as yet only a 
small part of it in a dim and<dubious light. The 
day of judgment will reveal it to the world ; and 
the world will pronounce it righteous, holy 
and benevolent. Let it be that the vicious man 
obtains here on earth the triumph over virtue, 
let him gratify his extravagant desires, oppress 

the 
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the innocent, and exult in the misery of the 
poor. Let it he, that he maintains his autho¬ 
rity and power to the last, and that his coarse 
pleasures meet with no interruption. Let it.be, 
that the pious man eats his bread in tears, and 
passes his days in trouble, that he is despised 
and persecuted, that his whole life, in the eyes 
of the sensual, is one tissue of adverse events 
and disagreeable occurrences. I see another 
scene approaching, that is incomparably more 
interesting. 1 see the judge of the world ap¬ 
pear, and hear him summoning mankind before 
him. What an unlooked for alteration, what a 
glorious elucidation of the most puzzling diffi¬ 
culties, is produced by this majestic scene! 
Here I behold the proud, the tyrants, under 
whose dominion virtue and innocence sat 
sighing, who shook the rod of extermination 
over the affrighted earth. Abashed, they let 
fall their looks upon the ground ; they shudder 
with consternation and dismay; they meet the 
scorn of angels and of men. There 1 see the 
slaves of Mammon, who heaped up unrighteous 
treasures. They are despoiled of all. Their 
sordid passions fill, them with confusion, and 
they feel the extremity of distress, an irrepara¬ 
ble destitution. Here 1 descry the voluptuary, 
who made sensuality his idol, and knew no 
other pleasures than those he enjoyed in common 
with the brutes. He cannot endure the looks 

of 
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of his judgc. His heart is rent with vehement 
anguish ; a thousand unavailing wishes torment 
him; and the remembrance of his deceitful 
lusts is an inexhaustible source of affliction to 
him. — There on the other hand I behold the 
virtuous man, the friend of God, whom the 
former accounted wretched, who was the sport 
of fickle fortune, a mark for oppression and 
scorn. How bright his countenance! How 
radiant the lustre that surrounds him! What 
awful dignity beams from his eyes! What 
tranquillity and satisfaction animate his fea-. 
tures ! The day of his redemption is come! 
The judge is his friend, and he stands in the 
closest alliance with him. ITo is numbered 
among the children of God; the very angels 
honour him and rejoice in his society. lie is 
arrived at the term of his sorrows ; his virtue is 
rewarded for ever ; and he is put in possession 
of a felicity that will never be liable to dimi- 
nution or decay. How richly is he now re¬ 
quited for his humiliations and poverty ! What 
a glorious conquest he has gained over all 
temptations and foes ! How nobly is his pati¬ 
ence crowned, how ample the rewards of his 
attachment to God ! —Wilt thou still presume 
to ask, o thou of little faith: have 1 cleansed 
my heart in vain, and washed my hands in in- 
nocency ? What are thy present afflictions, 
when compared with the joys of heaven r 

What 
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What the sorrows of this world; when set 
against the grandeur of thy future glory ? Ra¬ 
ther be struck with remorse for every thought, 
every word that has ever escaped thee, against 
the wisdom and goodness of thy sovereign ruler. 
Beware for the future of rash and ungrounded 
judgments on the ways of the Lord and on the 
destinies of mankind. Confess, that neither 
the seeming prosperity of the wicked, nor the 
apparent adversity of the good, on earth, im¬ 
peach in any wise the righteousness and per¬ 
fection of our God. Follow therefore the pre¬ 
cept of the sagacious monarch in his Proverbs: 
Fret not thyself because of evil men; neither be 
thou envious at the wicked. For there shall be 
no reward to the evil man ; the candle of the 
wicked shall be put out. 

Allow me, my friends, to conclude these con¬ 
siderations with a few short rules of rational and 
Christian conduct. 

The first is: Never pronounce, from the out¬ 
ward prosperity or adversity of a man, upon 
the moral quality of his heart and life. You 
will in most cases be deceived, and fall into an 
extremely improper severity towards the poor 
and lowly. The preceding remarks must have 
taught you, that the possession or the desti¬ 
tution of the goods of this life stands in no im¬ 
mediate and necessary connection with virtue 
and ^i$ce. The friends of Job, and their un- 

just 
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just behaviour towards that innocent man, 
should serve you as a warning, and make you 
cautious in your judgments. 

The other rules of behaviour are these: En¬ 
deavour after a real and constant happiness, and 
seek it there alone where it is actually to be 
found. Apply yourself above all things to the 
cultivation, the improvement, and the sancti¬ 
fication of your spirit, which is formed for eter¬ 
nity. Endeavour at attaining the essential and 
permanent advantages which integrity and 
piety, the knowledge and practice of religion, 
procure their followers. Make it your satis¬ 
faction and your glory to secure the favour and 
the grace of God, to have the testimony of a 
good conscience, and to cherish the hopes of 
everlasting bliss. So will your honour and 
your pleasures be independent on events, on 
time and opinion. You will pity the slave of 
vice, instead of envying his seeming prosperity. 
You will even be undisturbed, serene and full 
of hope, amid the greatest reverses in your out¬ 
ward condition. 

Be frequently occupied in pious meditation 
on the infinite grandeur and majesty of God. 
Trace his ways with’attention, and carefully 
study the beautiful cpherence of them. Con¬ 
nect eternity with time, and never think on the 
present without at the same time directing 
your view to the future. — How profitable 

would 
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would these reflections be to us, my friends ! 
How would they confound our pride, and chido 
u's for our froward judgments on the dealings of 
the divinity with the children of men. How 
victoriously would they answer all our feeble 
reproaches on his government! We should have 
a lively sense of our insignificance, and as it 
were be lost in the immense extent of his divine 
domain. We should fall down and with our 
faces in the dust adore his majesty. Wc should 
be still and know that he is (Jod, that bis wavs 
arc holy and just. The fairest hopes, the most 
glorious expectations, would refresh our souls, 
corroborate our virtue and confirm our felicity. 
With conviction and sentiment we should ex¬ 
claim: To the only wise God, tlm Infinite and 
Eternal, be ascribed all praise and glory, might, 
majesty and dominion for ever and ever? 



SERMQN XIII. 


Farther Justification of Divine Providence with 
regard to the terrestrial Prosperity of the Im¬ 
pious and the Pious. 


God, iiai)j)y it is for ns, that Ave are under 
thy direction and providence, under the direc¬ 
tion and providence of the wisest, the kindest, 
the tenderest of fathers! Happy for us, that 
we are not left to ourselves, to our own 
weakness and folly! that not our childish 
wishes, but thy righteous laws prevail ! That 
thou, the All-wise, the All-bountiful, reignest 
and rulest, and not we, short sighted mortals ! 
How undismayed, how serene may we now be 
amidst all the vicissitudes, however extraordi¬ 
nary and formidable, that happen in nature and 
among mankind ! how' composedly behold our 
destinies as they approach! Know we not 
that both the one and the other are in thy hand 
and conducted by thee ? — Yes, to thee and to 
thy paternal guidance and controul we resign, 
with filial love and loveborn confidence, our¬ 
selves 
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selves and all our fates and fortunes. Far from 
us be the folly of prescribing to .thee how thou 
shouldst conduct and guide lis and our con¬ 
cerns, and all thy children upon earth ! Thou 
takest cognizance of us, thou lovest us all; 
thou alone knowest with certainty what is good 
and salutary for each of us in his station, in his 
combination and proper to his appointment and 
destination. TJ^e way on which thou con- 
ductest and guidest them and us, whether 
gloomy or serene, whether rugged or smooth, 
whether agreeable to our wishes or not, never¬ 
theless leads bojth them and us to perfection 
and happiness ! And this is enough to satisfy 
us; this is safe anchorage for the soul in every 
situation, and should still cause us to exclaim 
with devout emotion : It is the Lord ; let him 
do what seemeth him good 1 No; far, far be 
it from us at any time to arraign thy proceed¬ 
ings, or to murmur against thy dispensations, 
to us incomprehensible as they may be, strange 
as they may appear! No; in humble resig¬ 
nation we will lay our hand upon our mouth, 
because the Lord has done it! We at present 
walk by faith, and not by sight! Hereafter 
will a clearer blaze of light surround us ; and 
then shall we know from plainer intuitions what 
we l^ave now believed, understand more of thy 
vieys, auspicious Power, and of the concate- 
ns^n of our destinies, and exult, with all the 

inhabi- 
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inhabitants of the blissftfl seats of heaven, in 
songs of praise and triumph: Great and mar¬ 
vellous are thy works, Lord God Almighty; 
just and true are thy ways, thou king of saints! 
Let the meditations we are now beginning tend 
to work in us 'that sober and devout acquies¬ 
cence which becomes creatures to their creator 
and servants to their lord. These, and all other 
our petitions wo offer up unto tiiee in the name, 
and to the utmost of our endeavours, in the 
spirit of that beloved son, who being in the se¬ 
crets oT the divine counsels, thus taught us to 
address thee : Our father, &c. 


PROVERBS xxiv. 19, 90. 

Fret not thyself because of evil men, neither be thou envious 
at the wicked; for there shall be no reward to the evil 
man; the candle of the wicked shall be put out 


From these words of the wise monarch we 


took occasion last Sunday to Justify the ways of 
God, and to shew you that the outward welfare 
of many impious, and the imaginary or real mi¬ 
sery of many pious persons, here on earth, are 
by no means inconsistent with the justice of the 
divine atjministration. In that view we took 
into consideration the several characters and 
fortunes of* men. We made it apparent to you, 
my friends, how liable w'e are to form eiron4tous 
judgments on their hearts, their conduct, and 
their moral quajity, and how seldom we are in 


vot. i- R 


a capa- 
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a capacity to place a man with complete assu¬ 
rance cither in the class of the wicked, or in 
the society of the just. These observations 
have tan<i:ht us to ho cautious and circumspect 
in our judgments, and to leave the judiciary 
sentence on the -merits of mortals to him alone 
to whom all hearts are open. We compared the 
outward prosperity of the wicked with the sup¬ 
posed misery of the good. We contrasted the 
unstable and frequently the cumbersome riches, 
the precarious honours, and the deceitful plea¬ 
sures, which seem to confer so great an advan¬ 
tage on the former above the latter, with the 
soothing testimony of a good conscience, with 
the assurance of the favourable regards of heaven, 
with the peace of mind and the cheerful expec¬ 
tation of a never-ending felicity, enjoyed by the 
sincere votaries of God and virtue ; and w'c 
found that these ad^nntages are infinitely 
greater and more lasting than those. The inti¬ 
mate and infallible knowledge which God has of 
the proportionate abilities and capacities of his 
creatures, furnished us with a new fund of ac¬ 
quiescence. We saw that the Omniscient best 
knows what place is fittest for each of his sub¬ 
jects to fill, what privileges, w'hat endowments, 
o: what trials and adversities, are serviceable 
an4^ profitable to each of his human offspring; 
and that very often it is purely the effect of his 
paternaHove, that he denies us a brilliant but 

dangerous 
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dangerous success. We lastly adverted to that 
discriminating day of judgment and retribution, 
when each shall be rewarded according to his 
works; when the vice which now proudly rears 
its head, shall be utterly ashamed and con¬ 
founded; when the virtue which now sighs in 
obscurity and distress, shall be, crowned with 
glory and honour; when the former shall reap 
the universal scorn, and this pure applause 
of an assembled world. All these conside¬ 
rations justified us in rejecting with abhorrence 
every reproach on the providence of God nay, 
they laid us under the obligation to adore in 
awful silence the ways of the Lord, wid to con¬ 
fess them righteous and hply. We have there¬ 
fore ample reason for quieting our minds, and 
for stifling every complaint on the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of the goods of this life. But, can we 
too frequently employ ourselves in meditating 
on the perfect administration of the Most High, 
and the wisdom and benignity of his dealings 
with mankind ? Can M’e too sedulously combat 
the petulance and discontent by which mortals 
so frequently sin against their creator and lord ? 
How ingenious is their pride in giving artful 
turns to the feeblest doubts, and how-difficult 
to conquer prejudices, which are flattered by 
the passions, and supported by impetuous and 
ungoverned appetites ? Let us therefore yet 
devote one morning more to the farther justifi- 

R 2 cation 
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edition of divine providence respecting the tem¬ 
poral welfare '•‘i’ the righteous and the wicked. 
We have still ' rious argumentsin hand, which 
raise the sovereign ruler of the world above all 
suspicion of aHtitrary partiality; and I hope 
that the discussion of them will communicate a 
fresh portion o^^fength and certainty to your 
conviction tkat'tlie ways of’God are right and 
exempt from all reproach.' The matter of my 
observations 1 shaE'handle under four general 
heads. 

The first is this; We should consider the for¬ 
tunes of men, not singly and separate, but in 
their mutual combination. All the events of 
this world are in very many respects strictly 
combined together, and it cannot otherwise 
happen than that they must be attended with 
good or bad consequences to all succeeding 
times; consequences which the wise governour 
of the world, who acts by general laws, but 
rarely removes, and never but for the most im¬ 
portant reasons. How many prosperous and 
adverse vicissitudes’^ and events befall us and 
others, which we deem inconsistent and incon¬ 
gruous; and yet wherein we should not per¬ 
ceive the smallest appearance of disorder or 
contrariety, were we sharp-sighted enough to 
penetrate their combination with remoter and to 
us unknown conjunctures, to which they owe 
their birth I Many of the accidents that befall 

mankind, 
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mankind, which seem to militate with the mea¬ 
sures of a wise and benign providence, belong 
in like manner to this class. — Why is such a 
sinner in a flourishrag condition? Why docs 
he live in ease, and "affluence ? Probably ilie 
reason of it lies in the former prosperity of some 
righteous ancestor,,, w'hose name by length of 
time is fallen into oblivion. %liC;]bord had re¬ 
compensed the virtue .and piejjy of that good 
man eveil with terrestrial Wessings. Shall we 
then charge him with injustice, unless he to¬ 
tally deprive the vicious posterity pf hi» upright 
servant of the still continuing effects of that 
blessing, although he has expressly promised to 
shew mercy to the .thousandth generation of 
them that love him? Why .on the other hand 
must such a righteous man struggle with pe¬ 
nury and want ? Why musjjhe be denied the 
chief convenicncies of life ? Probably tiie rea¬ 
son of it may lie in the penalty of one or other 
of his ungodly progenitors; aqd the consbination 
of things brings certain sufferings and hardships 
on him, which he has not procured by his^ own 
personal transgressions. His misfortunes are 
not the penalty of his sins ; but are the unavoid¬ 
able effects of the crimes or the miscotiduct 
of such persons as lived before him, and to 
wh^, by birth, or some other way, he 
closwy allied. Shall the Lord work ^riri'racles 
for repelling the natural results of his benevolent 

and 
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and righteous administration ? Is he to break 
the cohcatenftion of causes and effects, and by 
such a revolution in the moral condition of a 
person change likewise his outw9rd circum¬ 
stances and his relative position'.to external ob¬ 
jects? Rather are not even these methods of 
the Most Higlrraplete with wisdom and;good- 
ness ? How'fdrcibly should it allure us to vir¬ 
tue, when we see that its benefits are so diffu¬ 
sive and lasting ; when we know thalllhey ex- , 
"tend in certain respects ^ven to a degenerate 
and vicious posterity ! How injurious, how 
destructive, how detestable, should sin appear 
to us, taught as we are by experience, that 
even the righteous must frequently taste the 
bitter fruits of the extravagances of their ances¬ 
tors and sigh beneath the lamentable con¬ 
sequences of thei|^ transgressions! The pro¬ 
motion of virtue however is the ultimate aim of 
all the dispensations of heaven; and this single 
remark is already a sufficient answer to every 
allegation brought by corrupted men against 
the equity of the government of the Most High. 

My second observation is this: God, as in all 
nature, so likewise in reference to human con- 
tingences has indissolubly connected means and 
ends together; and no man will easily reach the 
-fetter, who either is unwilling or unable to*use 
the foitH^r. Terrestrial prosperity is p'artl^de- 
pendent on certain endowments, capacities and 

aptnesses. 
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aptnesses, which have no necessary connection 
either with virtue or with vice; generally 
are foinded in the nature of man, in the con^'se 
of his Education, in hfe outward circumstances, 
and the like. These advantages may be want¬ 
ing ta the sincerest.friend of virtue, or he may 
have but a slender portion of them: whereas 
the most vicious may piossess them in a high 
degree of perffction, and iff all these respects 
far trand(|hid tUe former. But who sees not 
that this distinction must have a very great in¬ 
fluence on their respective temporal success, by 
the natural order of things ?■ We will draw a 
comparison between two men:, one vicious, 
who has great capacity of mind, who is well 
versed in many useful arts and sciences, and is 
active and alert by nature; and one virtuous, 
who possesses but small or inoderate capacities, 
who has received only*, a miserable education, 
and is withal of a slow and drowsy tempera¬ 
ment. They both strive to advance their out¬ 
ward welfare. The former attains his end in a 
short time, and puts himself and his family in a 
prosperous condition. The latter never reaches 
his aim ; all his schemes are defeatedall his 
endeavours prove vain and abortive. You are 
shocked at their unequal fortunes: you deem it 
a considerable objection against the equity of 
the divine administration. But you forget the 
true ground t)f the disparity in their outward 


success. 
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success. The former, the vicious man has a 
diffusive au(j|^ccuratc discernment of 
and fittest means conducive to the adfan^ 
ment of his designs; he has the art of pixbtitnig 
by all circumstances of time, place an^ per¬ 
sons ; he is even attentive to the veriest frifies 
that may in any wise retard or forward the «erb- 
ject of his pursuit; in all his resolves, he talses 
the future as well as the present into conside¬ 
ration ; he can discern the far remoljpfend the 
least observable consequences of things: the 
Other, the virtuous man, on the contrary has 
but a feeble insight in the affairs of life ; his at¬ 
tention is soon wearied; his perspicacity is very 
limited ; and either from ignorance or from na¬ 
tural indolence, he lets the best opportunities of 
advancing his fortune escape. The former has 
learnt by reflection and experience to probe the 
tempers of men, to search out their latept pro- 

li’* 

pensities, and to use in his intercourses with 
them the proper precautions and prudence. 
The latter from the want of this discernment is 
credulous ; he acts inconsiderately and with too 
much precipitancy: the confidence he reposes 
in others is- too great, and he is cheated by 
every pretender. The other is resolute and in¬ 
trepid in his endeavours; the impediments he 
meets with, instead of diminishing, increase his 
caution, and renew his ardour; he frequently 
hazards a part of his property, and pays no re¬ 
gard 
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gard even to some considerable loss, when it 
facilitates the way to some gre^r advantage: 
thisj on the contrary is timorous; every unex¬ 
pected opposition confounds him ; he is de¬ 
terred from the prosecution of his design, and 
‘ ^veey little disappointment dispirits him. How 
tlv^n in such circumstances can it be otherwise 
but that the former must make much greater ad¬ 
vances in the furtherance of his temporal inte¬ 
rests tjllpa the latter, though that man may be 
vicious and this be virtuous ? Or can we re¬ 
quire with any semblance of reason, that the 
natural order of things should be inverted, that 
ignorance, heedJessness and sfoth should be 
productive of the same or even of better conse¬ 
quences, than industry, circumspection and dis¬ 
criminating sagacity ? 

The third observation is this: The great and 
still increasing corruption that prevails among 
mankind may make-it easily conceivabte, why 
outward fortune is often more auspicious to the 
wicked than to the good. Were virtue more 
common among mortals than is actually the 
case ; she would undoubtedly be more ho¬ 
noured, more revered, more powerful, more suc¬ 
cessful. Her friends and followers would cer¬ 
tainly have less scorn, persecution and oppres¬ 
sion to fear; they would easily triumph over 
vice, and defeat without difficulty her unjust 
attacks. But how totally different is the moral 


con- • 
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condition of mankind ! The majority have sur¬ 
rendered themselves to the sway of their sensual 
appetites; they are the servants of sin, and ad¬ 
here to the earth. Huioan society is not what 
it might and ought to be ; it is exceedingly 
corrupt. Would any one raise himself ftom 
the dust of poverty and contempt; would be 
elevate and-enrich- himself? The ways by 
which we may succeed without the dereliction 
or infringement of our duties do not alwijfs lead, 
they lead but slowly to that splendid object. 
Would we suddenly approach it, are we deter¬ 
mined at all events to be rich; we must fre¬ 
quently employ such means as Christianity ex¬ 
pressly condemns, as conscience absolutely for¬ 
bids, as are incompatible with integrity and vir¬ 
tue. The arts of flattery and insinuation, du¬ 
plicity and falsehood, are the methods that 
usually conduct to^xalted stations. Injustice, 
covetousness and fraud, are‘the, unhallowed 
sources whence riches are not seldom to be 
drawn, and treasure accumulated on treasure. 
Pride, oppression and violence, are but too fre¬ 
quently the foundation of authority and respect. 
Is it a matter of wonder then, if the vicious 
man, who knows no law but his lusts and pas¬ 
sions, should more rapidly advance oh his ca¬ 
reer than the virtuous, who follows the dictates 
of religion and conscience with inviolable fide¬ 
lity? Need we be surprised, if the upright 

man, 
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man, who avoids eveii the appearance of evil, 
who abhors all kinds of deceit, who is firmly 
resolved rather to lose sdl than tamper with his 
duties, or act contrary to the will of his creator 
and redeemer^ if this man, I say, remain in 
obscurity and meanness, while the other, who 
spurns the most sacred ties, despises the com¬ 
mandments of the Lord, an4 seeks nothing hut 
his own private intefikt, mounts aloft, and ac¬ 
cording'to the expression of holy writ flourishes 
lika a green bay-tree ? 'No; since God w'ill yet 
preserve the'human race, corrupted" as it is, and 
since he does not see* fit to remove this corrup¬ 
tion by a miracle of his omnipotence, or to al¬ 
ter the wise laws of his government; we are not 
to be astonished^ if on earth there be just men 
unto whom it happeheth according to the work 
of the wicked: and if again there be wicked 
men to whom it happeneth according to the 
work of the righteous. 

My fourth and last observation is this: The 
adversities-which God allows to befall the pious, 
are highly advantageous to them in many re¬ 
spects; They are very fret^dcntly manifest de- 
monstrations^^f the love of their heavenly father, 
and produce the fairest fruits of righteousness 
in their heart and life. I know thatj at fiiht 
sight this appeai-8 a contradiction. It seldom 
comes into our minds, that poverty, contempt, 
pain, sickness, or other disagreeable events. 


are 
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are conducive to our benefit. We behold all 
these things as mere sources of trouble and mi¬ 
sery, and ‘their outward aspect has in truth no¬ 
thing lovely in it. But notwithstanding this, 
it remains an undeniable fact, that whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and that his correc¬ 
tions have nothingjn view but their true and 
everlasting felicity. . We need only lay aside 
our prejudice, and consider the chastisements 
of heaven with impartial eyes, for plainly per¬ 
ceiving their extreme utility. This is pecu¬ 
liarly manifest in’the following particulars. 

Afflictions produce, in the Christian a lively 
sense of the emptiness and fragility of all the 
privileges and endowments of the earth. They 
make him more attentive to his spiritual con¬ 
cerns, and inspire him with an effective zeal 
to work out his salvation with fear and trem¬ 
bling. How ofteriiis outward prosperity dan¬ 
gerous to the soul and the salvation of him that 
has it! How apt are the continual distractions 
that are attendant on it to stifle the voice of 
reason, and suppress the suggestions of con¬ 
science 1 How manifold arid., violent are the 
temptations to vanity, to carelesi&ness, to an ■ 
extravagant and dissolute life, by which the 
prosperous are surrounded, and how; rdifflcult 
must it be to withstand the allureraents-to evil! 
How difficult it is in such circumstances tp pass 
a right judgment on the value of earthly things,. 

and 
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and not to esteem them higher and to love them 
more, than is consistent with the nature aftd 
design of them ! —Consider that darling of for¬ 
tune, and see the deplorable condition into 
which it has thrown him. The fallacious 
splendour that surrounds him dazzles his senses 
and coftfuses his judgment. His riches, his 
honours, his authority, engross all his attention. 
They so much employ him, that the thoughts 
of God, of Christ, of religion, and of the chief 
end of his being, can find no entrance into his 
mind ; that' the most exalted and most impor¬ 
tant truths make little, or no impression on his 
heart. He is totally enamoured with the. goods 
of the world, and fondly reposes in the uncer¬ 
tain and momentary enjoyment of them. He- 
forgets his creator and benefactor; he grounds 
his comfort, his hope, his confidence, in things 
which are entirely dependoft on events, that 
are utterly unable to render their possessor 
truly happy. Seldom or never does he think 
on eternity; and his mind, vdiich is endowed 
with such great capacities, and is immortal, 
remains ignorant and vicious. Death at length 
overtakes him, and his imaginary happiness is^ 
departed for ever. He is destitute of all real 
and permanent goods, and futurity is terrible to 
him. On the other hand, consider the piUhi^ 
person, whose fortune is nothing desirable, who 
li^S in poverty and want, and has many a hard¬ 
ship 
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ship to bear. How forcibly does his condition 
convince him, of the vanity and emptiness of 
all sublunary things! How clearly does he 
see the deceitfulness of sense, and the worth¬ 
lessness of human grandeur! In what a lucid 
order does he perceive the destination of man, 
and the insufficiency of all wherein the sinner 
seeks his satisfactidh and repose! How vehe¬ 
mently does this knowledge incite him to with¬ 
draw his heart from the world, and to fix his 
affections on w'orthier and more durable objects ! • 
How agreeable, how soothing to him, is the 
consideration of the future world ; and what 
beautiful fruits of righteousness must these 
views and considerations produce in him ! He 
reckons himself only a traveller anj| a stranger 
upon earth, and regards heaven as his home. 
The improvement of his heart, the elevation of 
his nobler faculties, the augmentation of his 
high and excellent quafities, is his principal 
and dearest concern. His whole life is a serious 
preparation for the state of perfection and hap¬ 
piness that awaits him beyond the grave. He 
contemplates his end undismayed ; and even 
desires to be dissolved and to be with Christ. 

Again, afflictions not only weaken our ex¬ 
cessive attachment to that which is‘visible and 
transient; but they quicken, they strengthen 
and confirm the fairest virtues in the huimn 
soul. How apt are flourishing circumdtenc'es 

to 
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to lead us to haughty imaginations ! What is 
more common than for the fortunate man to as¬ 
cribe to himself the greatest merits, to esteem 
himself the sole or the principal author of his 
success, to despise his inferiors, to forget where¬ 
of he is made, and not to recollect that he will 
shortly return to his connatural dust! But ad¬ 
versities teach a man to think more reasonably. 
He immediately apprehends the sovereignty of 
God over all; he is sensible of his entire de¬ 
pendence on that most exalted being, and in 
humble resignation adores,his will. He gives 
the Lord the honour due unto him, and he is 
heard to exclaim in c(»mplcte conviction : Not 
unto us, o Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name be the praise! The Lord maketh poor, 
and maketS rich : he bringeth low, and lifteth 
up. He it is who raiseth the poor out of the 
dust, and lifteth up the be^ar from the dung¬ 
hill, to set them among princes, and to make 
them inherit the throne of glory. He doth ac¬ 
cording to his will in the army of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth : and none 
can stay his hand, or say unto him, what dost 
thou ? Again how ingenious is our self-love in 
extenuating our faults, and in attributing to our 
good qualities a greater value than they really 
have! How willingly do we conceal ourselves 
from our own inspection ! How carefully do 
we hide our misdeeds! How rarely does it 

happen, 
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happen, that a man, in the quiet enjoyment of 
the pleasures and comforts of life, impartially 
examines his heart, and labours at his improve¬ 
ment with becoti^ing solicitude ! His brilliant 
fortune prevents him from submitting to silent 
reflection on his moral condition, which is 
however the source whence wisdom must flow. 
Dizzy with the tuiwult of clamcMrous lusts, he 
imagines he is rich, and increased with goods, 
and has need of nothing; and knoweth not that 
he is wretched and miserable and poor and 
blind and naked. But does the Lut'd visit us 
with chastenihgs : the erroneous ideas we had 
formed of our moral goodhess and of our fancied 
deserts, all vanish away ; then we are ashamed 
of the paltry artifices by which we j^dcavoured 
to impose upon ourselves. We turn in earnest 
our thoughts ifftvard ; we prove and examine 
our hearts arid our actions. We view ourselves 
then as we actually are. We feel our weak¬ 
ness; we perceive the multitude ©f.sins, of fail¬ 
ings and crim^, that render p reprobate in the 
sight of God; _we bewail oar misery; we de¬ 
plore our transgressions; < we form the settled 
purpose to amend; we vow to the Most«High 
a willing and constant obedience. In this in¬ 
stance who is there but must confer, It is good 
for me that I have been afflicted,, that 1 might 
learn thy statutes 1 Before I was afflicted I 
Went astray; but now have I kept thy word! 

In 
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In like manner are the adversities that befall 
us not unfrequently the abundant sources of 
patience, of contentment, of confidence and 
hope. They teach us to wes^ our hearts from 
sublunary things. ’ They call us to place all 
our trust on the grace and assistance of the Al¬ 
mighty. They excite us to prayer, and to ac¬ 
cept and apply the divine* promises in faith. 
They cause us to feel the high worth of religion, 
and the whole efficacy of its heavenly, consola¬ 
tions. They inspire us with amiable and gen¬ 
tle dispositions towards our neighbour; dispo¬ 
sitions which are the ornaments of humanity 
and the characteristics of the Christian. They 
render us sensible to the distresses of others, 
and sincer^ compassionate towards the poor 
and needy. But are not these the noblest and 
most respectable qualities } Are they not vir¬ 
tues wherein the Christian must be continually 
exercised, if he would be a worthy follower of 
his lord, and become like unto him ? Is not, 
in particular, the'love of our fellow creatures 
and universal kindness, the .fairest feature in 
the image of God, which the Christian bears ? 
Shall we then complain, if the father of mankind 
should visit his children with various afflictions, 
since they are so propitious to virtue, and every 
way promote the perfection of the soul ?' 

In finej the obstacles and difficulties which 
the virtuous man meets w'ith on his journey 
voL. I. s through 
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through life, add a superior value to his probity 
and virtue, and augment their gracious reward. 
The Most High thus proves the faith, the in¬ 
tegrity, the pers||ierance of his worshipers. He 
gives them opportunity to exercise themselves 
in all, even the most heartbreaking duties, to 
demonstrate the vigour of their virtue, and to 
become shining example of it. He would 
make thepa comformable to Christ, their leader 
and lord, who entered into his glory by the path 
of sufferings. He will graciously recompense 
the fidelity and perseveranPe of the Christian 
who has sustained these trials, with a peculiar 
degree of his favour, with the most blessed pre¬ 
rogatives in the life to coifte. Only in the day 
of distress does virtue appear in ^ her native 
majesty. We-have bu% little reason to admire, 
the contentedness, the iyberality, the gratitude, 
of the opulent man, who lives in affluence, and 
knows nothing of hardships.^ His outward for¬ 
tune undoubtedly deprives his good qualities 
and actions of much of their value. But consi¬ 
der the Christian yvhb'paises hif'llays in misery, 
and observe the lusii^ his Virtues cast around 
him. Penury,and want oppress him; and yet 
he is contented. He is hated unjustly, tor¬ 
mented, peasecuted without a cause; and yet 
he is patient. Providence bereaves him of the 
persons who were his principal earthly delight, 
the comfort of his age; and yet he murmurs 

not 
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not ags^it the will of lii» creatjor, but srith 
complacency acqoiescas in it'; All things seem 
conspiring to his misfortnne and ruin ; but he 
relinquishea not his hope, not his trust 

in the help %of .the liOrd foS^e him. Every 
day brings him lii^sh cause for dejection^ and 
for deserting the service of despised religion; 
but he is steadfast and immoveable, and nothing 
can deter.hun from the career of righteousness, 
from the path of life. Easy means are pointed 
out to him for bettering his wretched condition, 
and€or promoting bis -temporal welfare, if he 
will but relax from his virtuot^ severity, if he 
will but submit to some oblique transactions; 
but he remains constant, ^and no temptation is 
able to turr^im aside from his purpose of living 
after the will of his maker, and of keeping a 
conscience void of offence. What a value must 
such a tried virtue possess in the sight of God, 
the impartial 5crutiniiter> of human desert I He 
majr make a suce^ reckoning on an additional 
portion of his clemency. What a reverence 
must these decisive proofs ql^is faith, of his 
trust, and his integrity,'tgivelWn in the eyes of 
angels! ‘ Those happy spirits are witnesses of 
bis becoming dispositions, and his mi^;oeniinQas 
actions.! . They spread -his praise around the 
courts of heaven,, and blazon through remotest 
worlds his^honourdde name. And what hap¬ 
py letjdbution has such an onediencqforward td 
s 3 expect? 
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expect? Hejwill receive, as a conqueror, tbc 
unfading crown of glory. He will fill an ex* 
alted station in the kingdom of the just. His 
dignity and his ^ty will be proportionate to 
his fidelity. Who then does not hence perceive, 
that the troubles of this life every way promote 
the real felicity of the pious ? Who but must con¬ 
fess with the apo'stle. We know that all things 
work together for good, to them that love Cod’? 

This then being the case, my friends, should 
you any longer be shocked, if you know any 
virtuous persons that are in outward circum¬ 
stances of distress; since you see that the pa¬ 
tient endurance of them is the foundation of 
their everlasting honour, and their supreme ad¬ 
vantage ? Or, shall you still presume to ar¬ 
raign the ruler of the world of injustice, if in 
the distribution of the benefits and distinctions 
of this world, he regards not always the good or 
ill quality of the man, but proceeds upon ge¬ 
neral laws; since you know that our present 
state is not a state of retribution, but of disci¬ 
pline and trial ? No! much rather confess that 
the Lord even acts with wisdom and kind¬ 
ness, when he allows the pious to contend with 
crosses and discouragements, and to experience 
the most cruel misfortunes. Confess, that all 
his ways are holy, just and good, and that they 
, have nothing in view but our true felicity. 
'Humbly adore his will, and never impatiently 

repine 
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repine at the dispensq^tions of his providence. 
Strive to repdej yourselves well-pl||ii8ing to him 
by holiness and virtue; and turn both prosperity 
and adversity, both agreeable and disagreeable 
contingences, to the furtheilflbe of that grand 
design. This is your appointment here on earth; 
and if you fulfill it, you cannot fail to be happy, 
let everything else go with you as it will. Do 
you find difficulties in the divine government 
over man ; is it veiled at times in clouds and 
thick darkness which you cannot transpierce: 
yet never forget, that here we walk by faith, 
and not by sight. Constantly reflect, that the 
thoughts of God are not our thoughts, neither 
are our ways his ways, for as the heavens are 
higher than the earth, so are his ways higher 
than our ways, and his thoughts than our 
thoughts. Here our knowledge is itke the 
morning-dawn, where light and darkness are at 
strife. In that other world the perfect day will 
first appear. There we shall behold nature, 
providence, and religion, unfolded to our view. 
There shall we walk in the light of the Lord, and 
exclaim with all the company of heaven : Halle- 
luia! salvation and glory and honour and power 
unto the Lord our God: for true and righteous 
are his judgments ! fraise our God, all ye his ser¬ 
vants, and ye that fear him, both small and great! 



SEEMON XIV. 


Sin considered as the primary Source of Human 
Misery. 

>God. thou art righteous and holy; but we 
are sinners. From thee, the father of lights, 
the purest and best of beings, proceeds every 
good gift and every perfect endowment; and all 
real evils proceed from us who abuse thy gifts 
and blessings, who refuse to obey thy laws, and 
to be satisfied with the methods by which thou 
designest to render us happy. All the disposi¬ 
tions thou hast made in the kingdom of nature 
and of grace, all the precepts which thou hast 
given us both by reason and by thy word, mani¬ 
festly conduce to our benefit; and it is our own 
fault if we do not apply them to the ends for 
which they are designed,by thy kind bounty. 
Ah Lord, let us constantly discern this truth in 
a thoroughly perspicuous light, that we may 
adore thee and thy perfection,'''and never dare 
to represent thee, our most clement and benign 
roaster, our most affectionate and bountiful 
father, as the author of our misery. Do thou 

teach 
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teach US to .consider sin as the greatest of all 
evils, and as tbo^rce of all ruin, to despise its 
deceitful allurel|||ts, to reject with abhorrence 
the fallacious profits and pleasures which it pro¬ 
mises, and to flee from its dominion as the most 
miserable captivity. Grant that we may submit 
ourselves entirely to thee, our legitimate and 
adorable sovereign, regulate our whole conver¬ 
sation solely by thy wise and equitable laws, 
and seek our felicity where thou directest us to 
seek it, and where, according to thy promise, we 
shall assuredly find it. Bless, to the furtherance 
of these purposes, the present delivery of thy 
word. Let thy truth dispel our prejudices, 
subdue our lustsj and render us wise and vir¬ 
tuous. These our supplications we offer up 
unto thee in the name apd words of Jesus 
Christ, thy beloved son, our lord and saviour, 
saying: Our father, &c, 

PROv. X. 29 . 

Destruction sUall tje to the workers of iniquity. 

Nothing is m,pre common, my friends, 
than for naankind to complain of the various 
'evils they meet with in. the world, and to 
reckon themselves particularly unhappy. Nay, 
nothing is more common than for them to throw 
the blame of their unhappiness upon God, and 
to charge him with a want of affection, pr to ac¬ 
cuse 
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cuse him of mean partiality. What injustice! 
Does not ail nature lestify, d pjn ot all the con¬ 
stitutions and settlements whi|Pr God has esta¬ 
blished in nature testify, do not..all the capa¬ 
cities and powers he has granted ua plainly tes¬ 
tify, that he is supremely good, tifiat he loves 
his creatures with parental affection, that he 
has not formed them for misery but for happi¬ 
ness, and that he has not left them deficient in 
any necessary means for becoming sharers in 
it? But, says the discontented marr, the man 
that enters into controversy with his maker, 
whence come then the evils, which nevertheless 
exist, and which harrass us too sensibly to per¬ 
mit us to doubt of their reality ? Complain of 
them as thou wilt, they proceed almost all from 
thyself, are evils which thy own misdeeds, o 
man, have wrought. They proceed from thy 
corrupt and vicious affections, from the sins 
and follies thou committest, from the irregula¬ 
rities and excesses in which thou indulgest, 
from the abuse of the talents and endowments 
with which thou art entrusted. Thpu com- 
plainest of a deficiency pf-happiness; and still 
obstinately refusest to strike; into the only cer¬ 
tain path that can lead tbee to it; or sufterest 
thyself to be deterred by the first difficulties and 
discouragements thou must have to encounter 
at its entrance. Thou complainest of the misery 
that goads thee; and yet continuest to walk a 

way. 
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way, of which reason, religion, and experience 
inform us, that the man who pursues it cannot 
but be miserable. What inconsistency! When 
will the infatuated race of man, instead of com¬ 
plaining, rather set 'themselves about removing 
the causes of their Complaints? When will 
they, instead of making happiness a mere ob¬ 
ject of their wishes, earnestly employ the means 
for attaining it which they have in their power ? 
When will they learn to know that virtue alone 
can render us truly happy, and sin or vice alone 
make us wretched ? Yes, my friends, wicked¬ 
ness as the wise king assures us, brings with it 
destruction. It is an expression completely 
warranted by fact, and the justice of it we may 
perceive without much trouble, and with full 
conviction, whenever we reflect upon it, and 
compare it with the experience of ourselves 
and others. To assist you in these reflections 
and in this comparison, is the design of my pre¬ 
sent discourse; and I am of nothing more de¬ 
sirous, than that the apprehension of sih, as 
the source of all evil, as what renders us truly 
wretched, may be el^caciously felt by you at 
all times, whenever ybu shall be tempted to 
think, or to speak, or lb commit anything sin¬ 
ful. In a view to this salutary effect, and for 
convincing you that sin is the prime %use of all 
human misery, 1 shall explain and^^ve the 
four following propositions. 


The 
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The first is: Sin brings a gre^t many evils on 
maU) from which, were he virtuous, he would be 
totally free. The next is ; Siu puts a man out 
of condition to render easy and tolerable those 
evils which he cannot wholly avoiS*. Jbe third 
is: Sin prevents him from the full enjoyment of 
the good which not only counterbalances, but 
far outweighs the evil in the world, or of find¬ 
ing that happiness;^ in the enjoyment of it, 
which, were he virtuous, he might find, and 
which, in that case, would compensate the want 
of so many other things, and bear him harmless 
from so many evils. The fourth and last is: 
Sin incapacitates us for the state of pure and 
perfect happiness which awaits the righteous in 
the world to come, and in comparison whereof 
all the troubles and afflictions of the present 
time enter into no consideration whatever. 

Four propositions which put it out of all 
manner of doubt, that sin is man’s destruction. 
The three former shall make the subject of our 
present discourse; the fourth, on account of 
its peculiar importance, we will leave for some 
other occasion. 

: I say first then, that sip brings a great many 
evils on man, from which, were he virtuous, he 
would be tomlly ea^empt. Under this head are 
to be incluijed the generality of maladies and 
pains, a wcayed body, a wounded and avenging 
conscience, a restless and discontented heart, 


remorse 
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remorse and shaipe in reiation to the past, vex¬ 
ation and disgust in the present, trouble and 
affright respecting the future. What dreadful 
evils, my fri|iids! ' Arie they not the grea.test 
we can mee^with here on earth ? And whence 
proceed these evils ? * Can vire affirm with truth 
that they are unavoidable ? Has hot God both 
in nature and religion adopted the wisest me¬ 
thods to foreclose them ? Has he not given us 
both as men and as Christians the most infallible 
preservatives from them ? And is it not en¬ 
tirely our own fault, if we neglect to apply 
these means, or apply them improperly, and are 
therefore obliged to labour under those evils? 
— O you, who so often and so bitterly com¬ 
plain of it, who are so prone to seek the cause 
of it without you, though residing in yourselves 
alone, only quit the service of sin and vice, only 
follow the precepts of wisdom and virtue; and 
the greatest-part of these evils, and with them 
your complaints, will vanish away. Subdue 
your disorderly passions; learn to govern your¬ 
selves ; lead a temperate, a labwious, a frugal, 
a natural life; eat and_drink, not for gra|j^ing 
your palate, but for sUjling yOitr hunger and 
thirst; attend to youir calling with a quiet 
mind, free froih all anxious and needless cares; 
acquire the sedate temper, thecheerfij| repose, 
of the wise man and the Christian: so will you 
be unacquainted with the. generality of pains 

and 
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and ailrftents; so will you even stt^ngthen the 
feeble body you may probably have received 
from your parents, and reach the end of your life 
without accumulated sufferings. Be faithful to 
your duty; do, at all times and in all places, 
what you judge to be right and proper accord¬ 
ing to your best discernment; revere the com¬ 
mands of your conscience as the commands of 
God: so will ytAi keep it unhurt; so will it 
make you no reproaches; so will its approbation 
perpetually attend and reward you. Set bounds 
to your desires; direct them solely to real, to 
generous permanent satisfactions ; learn to dis¬ 
tinguish the reasonable and easy demands of na¬ 
ture, from the severe and oppressive laws of 
pomp and luxury and covetousness and fashion; 
and seek to satisfy those, regardless of these; es¬ 
teem everything according to what it actually 
is, and not according to the value set upon it 
by the world; seek your honour and your hap¬ 
piness, not in the judgment'that others pass on 
you and your condition, but in the judgment 
that truth, that God, the guardian and ad>iter of 
youi|ponduct, pronounce ’ upon you ; so will 
peace, satisfaction and trRnquillfty take up their 
abode in your breast, and even then not quit it 
under any reverses of outward circumstances. 
Live prudently ife Ijve virtuously ; apply your 
tiij»e, your abilities, your endowments, agn»eably 
to tie will of God and to the benefit of your 

brethren; 
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brethren; call yourself frequently to account; 
let no day pass in which you have done nothing 
useful and good: so will you look backward 
without confusion; so will you look with satis¬ 
faction on the past, and need not be ashamed of 
your younger years. Prefer the pleasures of the 
mind and heart, the pleasure of virtuous friend¬ 
ship, the pleasure of beneficence, to all sensual 
transports; and shun the childish amusements 
and pastimes, the tumultuous diversions of 
worldly men, who‘abhor thoughtful abstraction 
and are void of sensibility to the beautiful and 
good; so will also the present cause you nei¬ 
ther uneasiness nor disgust, and your satisfac¬ 
tions will be no less real than diversified. Con¬ 
ciliate to yourself, in fine, by a devout and holy 
life, the loving-kindness of God, who hereafter 
will be your judge; by good works lay up trea¬ 
sures which wax not old, but will follow you 
into the eternal kingdom; faithfully employ the 
talent which God has committed to you ; put it 
out to use, and strive constantly so to live as 
befits men who are to live for ever: so will the 
future not be terrible to you; so will it bring 
you no punishment, no misery, but the most 
glorious recompense, which the lapse of ages 
can never exhaust. 

And what is it now, my frieuds, that hinders 
you from following these dictates of wisdom, 
fos removing that host of evils ? It is sin that 

brings 
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brings destruction; it brills on a numerous and 
hideous train of pains and diseases; it has re* 
morse of conscience, cares, disquietudes, shame, 
compunction, vexation, trouble and fear, for its 
attendants. Or, is it not intemperance in eat¬ 
ing and drinking, licentiousness in sensual plea¬ 
sures, excessive voluptuousness; is it not the 
violence of headstrong passions, the fury of pe¬ 
tulance and anger, the consuming fire of hatred 
and revenge, the corroding uneasiness of jea¬ 
lousy and envy, that destroy our body, exhaust 
its powers, and diffuse a mortal poison in our 
veins, which load it in the prime of life with in¬ 
firmities and pains, and hurry it into an un¬ 
timely grave ? Is it not the consciousness of 
our sins and iniquities, the consciousness of 
duty deliberately neglected, or of injuries com¬ 
mitted knowingly and wilfully against our 
neighbour; the consciousness of having acted 
foolishly, Unreasonably, unmercifully, meanly, 
or having otherwise offended God and our 
neighbour; is it not this consciousness that 
arras our conscience with the .^ting that tor¬ 
ments us with unspeakable anguish, that pur¬ 
sues us with reproaches*^nto all our haunts, 
that rings in our ears a peal which cannot be 
stifled by the Ipud^t, the most tumultuous di- 
vereions? Is ii|iiiot our extravagant and insa¬ 
tiable appetites for riches, for honours, for 
power, for voluptuousness, which kindle oppo¬ 
sition 
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sition and strife in oyr heart, which divest of 
its worth what we actually have, which deprive 
us of its full enjoyment, and which debar us 
from the path of satisfaction and peace? And 
what is it thirt frequeiitly renders our retrospect 
so full of remorse and horror r Is it not the re¬ 
collection of the follies by which we have dis¬ 
graced ourselves; the irrevocable time we liave 
lost; the energies and capacities we have mis¬ 
applied ; the advantages we have neglected; 
the mischief we have brought upon ourselves 
and others ? What is it that renders the pre¬ 
sent tedious and Insipid ? Is it* not our vitiated 
and perverted taste, unfitted for all nobler and 
more refined satisfactions ? Is it not the be¬ 
sotted obstinacy with which we seek felicity 
where it absolutely cannot be found, in a soil 
where it will-not grow? Is it not the weari¬ 
some and vain endeavour after visionary fan- 
toms, which we can never catch ? Is it not the 
slavish shackles in which we suffer ourselves to 
be bound, by custom, by fashion, by the fear of 
ridicule? What is it finally that renders the 
future terrifying? « Is it not the well-founded 
dread of losing all our comforts in death, and of 
being unable to stand the decretory sentence of 
the judgment to come ? Is. it not the idea of 
the woeful consequences, the grievous punish¬ 
ments that follow in, that other world on an ir¬ 
regular and mis-spent life ? Is it not the heart 

rending 
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rending thought of having a God, against whom 
we have rebelled, for our rigorous judge, and of 
being excluded from his heavenly kingdom ? 
If you cannot, pious hearers, deny all this, then 
it remains an established truth, that man, were 
he wise and virtuous, would be totally exempt 
from the generality and most acute of the evils 
which he meets with here on earth; and that 
consequently sin is his destruction, is the prin¬ 
cipal source of his misery. 

It is so however not only in these, but also 
in other respects. .-It incapacitates him for al¬ 
leviating and rendering tolerable those evils, 
which even by a wise and virtuous conduct he 
could not totally avoid. And this is the se¬ 
cond proposition that I have to elucidate. It is 
certain, my friends, that we may, and often ac¬ 
tually do, meet with many evils here on earth, 
troubles, hardships, difficulties of which we are 
not the blameable cause. The principle of our 
corporeal weakness may lie in the original con¬ 
stitution and frame of our body, or in our ear¬ 
liest education, which was independent on our 
choice. We may, though adhering to the 
strictest rulra of moderatioii, be afflicted with 
contagious or other distempers; we may even 
bring them upon us by acts of beneficence and 
dut^. The most unsullied virtue is not always 
safb^,from the shafts, of slander and malice. The 
most generous actions may make persons of less 

generous 
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generous sentiments become our persecutors 
and foes. The most assiduous industry cannot 
always secure us from want. The most pru¬ 
dent and honest undertakino's will often be frus- 

O 

trated by little, unavoidahlc accidents. That 
which ought to redound to our honour, may fre¬ 
quently be the cause why others despise us ; 
and that which w'e prize among the dearest of 
our earthly comforts may without our default be 
ravished from us. Frequently in this respect 
one event happens alike to rfie just and to the 
unjust. But ho WsJti fFerent is the manner in 
which they regaro^nd sustain it! How light 
it is to the one; how heavy, how insupportable 
to the other! Is the just man called to forego 
or to lose certain outward interests; yet he has 
many other far greater and more essential pro¬ 
perties, which richly compensate this privation 
or loss. His happiness depends not so much 
on externals, as on his just and generous.way of 
thinking, on his Christian and heavenly mind, 
on his pacific and harmless temper. He has a 
quiet conscience, a reconciled and gracious 
God, and the infallible expectation of a better 
world. He believes and adores a wise and be- 
nigS providence, constantly watching over him, 
which knows and loves him, which makes all 
things, whether good or evil, work together for 
his benefit. His hope is not built on transitory 
riches, nor on the favour of mortal men, nor on 
YOU. I. T his 
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bis own infirmity, but on the living and eternal 
God, who never will mock his expectations nor 
trifle with his hopes. Animated by this confi¬ 
dence in the ultimate tendencies of the divine 
dispensations, inspired by this hope, he may 
say, whatever befall him: The Lord go\e; t!te 
Lord hath taken away : blessed be the name of 
the Lord ! Quite different is the case with the 
man w'ho abides under the dominion of sin and 
vice, even tliough the misfortunes he meets 
with •arise not immediately from his own guilty 
conduct, but proceed ffq|||t different causes, 
lie feels the burden of them* in all its pressure; 
it sinks him to the earth, because he is des¬ 
titute of the supports of reliance and hope. 
Forasmuch as he seeks his happiness in exter¬ 
nal, sensible objects alone, the want or the loss 
of them must of course be extremely distressing 
to him, and must often appear irretrievable. 
Though he may have so much sentiment of re¬ 
ligion left as to enable him, iinder the evils he 
imets with, to lift up his eyes to a superior be¬ 
ing, a great first cause of all; yet he cannot per¬ 
ceive in them the chastening hand of an afiec- 
tionate father, but is forced to confess them the 
condign mnishment inflicted by an offended 
sovereign and a provoked judge; he must have 
terrible anticipations of the sadder effects of 
his righteois indignation, which fill his heart 
with anguisK The afflictions that come upon 

him. 
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him, are not to him lessons of virtue and godli¬ 
ness, for his discipline in the severer duties of 
Christianity, and his preparation for a superior 
state. They drive him rather into all the ex¬ 
travagances of complaint, of impatience, of infi¬ 
delity, of despair; they harden him in his arro¬ 
gant and untractable temper; they often seduce 
him to injustice, to cruelty, to low and un¬ 
worthy actions; and all this must of necessity 
make them far more grievous than they would 
be to him, if he might venture to promise him¬ 
self the aids of wisdom and virtue, the protec¬ 
tion and favour of the Almighty, and appro¬ 
priate to himself the consolations of religion. 
Consequently sin is also in this respect his de¬ 
struction, the principal source of his misery. 

That is not all. Sin prevents mankind, and 
this is my third proposition, sin prevents man¬ 
kind from fully enjoying the good which not 
only counterbalances, but far outweighs the evil 
in the worlds or from finding that happiness in 
it, which, if they were virtuous, they might, and 
which then would compensate the want of so 
many other things, and bear them harmless from 
so many troubles and calamities. If there be 
many and great evils in the world, my friends, 
yet are there far more goods. But for saving 
this good, for apprehending its value, for tast¬ 
ing and relishing the,,;WhjOle of its sweets, we 
must have a wise, a virtuous, a pious heart. In 

T 2 
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various and abundant sources of pleasure and 
happiness, our bountiful creator has not left us 
deficient even in the present state; but the pre¬ 
sent state is deficient in people who understand 
how properly to use these sources of pleasure 
and happiness; and it is sin alone that reduces 
them to this incapacity. Only enumerate the 
benefits and satisfactions, which nature and re¬ 
ligion, which domestic and civil society afford 
us as rational and moral agents, and observe 
what it is tliat prevents yo^u from the enjoyment 
of them; and you will no -Jonger doubt of the 
trutli of what 1 here advance. Generally speak¬ 
ing, you daily receive various benefits from 
God ; you daily enjoy many gratifications from 
his liberal hand. These benefits, these gratifi¬ 
cations, arc certainly greater, both in number 
and magnitude, than the unavoidable and un- 
merited evils of life; and the devout and vir¬ 


tuous man who recognizes them, who reflects 
upon them, who feels their worth, thereby pre¬ 
vents a thousand murmurs. On putting these 
goods in one scale, and the evils in the other, 
the latter must naturally strike the beam, 
and the total amount of his happiness must 
far exceed the sum of his misery. Whence 
coiftes it then that you frequently form dif¬ 


ferent notions on this point ? You neither 
consider nor enjoy .Ulse goods as the be¬ 
nefactions of God. You enjoy them without 


consideration. 
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consideration, without sentiment, without gra¬ 
titude. Levity, pride, infidelity; in short, 
sin prevents you from taking them for what 
they are, and from feeling on their account 
what grateful creatures ought to feel. If piety 
and virtue actuated your hearts, the slightest 
boon you receive from God would thence ac¬ 
quire a conspicuous value! in your eyes. The 
enjoyment of it would thence be far more re-, 
lishing and pleasant. This too, you would say 
in your heart, is a present from my bountiful fa¬ 
ther in heaven; this too is an instance of his 
beneficent care and affection for me, his mean 

' m ■ 

and unworthy creature: Lord, what is man that 
thou art mindful of him ? What the son of 
man, that thou so regardest him ? 

If we separately consider the principal sources 

of pleasure we may here on earth enjoy, we 

shall be obliged to say the same of them. What 

a pleasure the wise man and the Christian finds 
. ■> . 
in descanting on the manifold works of creation, 

and the great director’s providential ways; in 
reflecting on the nature of man, and the revealed 
will of God; in contemplating the perfection 
and happiness for which he is designed, and the 
means by which God will gradually conduct 
him to it! What a pleasure in the adoration 
and praise of the supreme being, and in the ex¬ 
ercises of rational piejvjind devotidh! If you 
have no taste for the^pleasures; if you hold 

them 
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them for the prolusions of enthusiasm and a 
wayward imagination ; then is it sin that de¬ 
prives you of them ; sin which debases your na¬ 
ture, enerva^ your mind, depraves your taste, 
gives you an earthly and carnal temper, and di¬ 
vests you of all capacity and inclination for rais¬ 
ing yourself above the. present and the visible, 
and for maintaining your pre-eminence above 
. the irrational creation.. 

What a fertile source of diversified pleasure is 
social life, the converse wifli intelligent, po¬ 
lished, and virtuous persons ! But if we would 
enjoy this pleasure, if we would enjoy it in any 
degree of perfection ; Sve must be friendly, we 
must be humble,' gentle, kind, complacent. 
If you be not so; if you have the opposite de¬ 
fects and failings; if you the advantages 

■and merits of your brethren with invidious eyes ; 
if you lord it .over them ; if you allow yourself 
to be governed by the spirit of contradiction; if 
you are irritated at every real or imaginary 
failure in the deference you demand from others; 
if you accustom yourself always to view man¬ 
kind on their worst side, and to impute their 
best actions to unworthy designs and motives: 
then indeed you will not fine} in social life that 
pleasure and- satisfaction which it has a ten¬ 
dency to procure youi It will rather prove bur¬ 
densome, and give yp^fresh reasons to com¬ 
plain of human misery^'But is it not sin, is it 

not 
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DOt your unbridled lusts and passions, that 
occasion you this loss, that deprive you of this 
felicity ? 

What a source of pleasure is beneficence, to 
which so many opportunitjes daily invite both 
the poor and the rich, the spall and the great! 
How agreeably recompensed is the wise man, 
the Christian, for the most painful labours, for 
the most troublesome exertion%;-how amply is 
jje repaid the privations he may sometimes suf¬ 
fer, on seeing that this labour, these exertions, 
this abandonment, promote the temporal or spi¬ 
ritual welfare of'his brother, or that at length, 
after various unsuccessful and discouraging at¬ 
tempts, he finds he has been able to effect some 
real good ! But this^source of pleasure likewise 
is shut against you;^who are the servants of sin 
and vice. If you allow yourself to be swayed 
by self-interest; if you think you exist only for 
yourself, care only for yourself, provide only 
for yourself; if you consider other men, not as 
friends, not as brethren, but as aliens, of little 
consequence to you, or even as enemies and 
traitors, against whom you are constantly to 
keep on your guai*d, Whom you cannot sup¬ 
pose to have any good qualities; if you reckon 
every trouble and exertion as lost, which does 
not directly or indirectly tend to your own fame, 
to your own eniolumerit: you deprive yourself 
indeed of a thousand agreeable and‘ delightful 

sensations, 
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sensations, which counterbalance a host of the 
unavoidable inconveniences of life, and the re¬ 
collection of which are able to enliven us even 
in its gloomiest hours; but you deprive your¬ 
self of them by your own default, and it is sin 
that you are to blame for this privation. 

What a source of pleasure is friendship ! 
How materially is the value of the goods we 
enjoy enhanced, when we can participate the 
satisfaction they yield with a sincere and hearty 
friend ! How very much is theacutest distress 
diminished, when we can pour our griefs into 
the bosom of a friend ! What bitterness is there 
in life which real friendship cannot sweeten.!^ 
How satisfying is its approbation, even under 
the contumely of the world; how soothing its 
comforts in secret anguish But whence comes 
it, that sofew persons have the happiness to 
understand and enjoy true friendship ? It is 
sin that deprives them of it; the vices to which 
they are addicted disqualify them for it. Where- 
ever selfishness, pride and duplicity dwell; where 
inordinate violent passions bear rule; there can 
none of the gentle emotions, the quiet joys of 
friendship ; there can none of her trusty compa¬ 
nions, sincerity, frankness, integrity, genero¬ 
sity, find any room; there what bears the name 
of friends^, becomes a low traffic of artifice 
^d flatter^, a selfish interchange of deceitful • 
benefits, which none any longer seek than they 
can find their account in it. 


How 
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How great lastly is the domestic happiness of 
the wise man and the Christian! Though he 
pass the greater part of the day in disagreeable, 
irksome labours though the world requite his 
best services with ingratitude and malignant 
scorn: w'hat a refreshmen|j, what a reward to 
him it is, when he comes home to his faithful 
spouse, to his fond and dutiful children, and 
in company with thein forgets the ungrateful 
world; when he regains the familiar hearth, 
and enters into pleasant, judicious and profi¬ 
table discourse with the friends of his soul; 
when he can form the minds and the hearts of 
his children, delight himself in their amiable 
innocence and simplicity, enure them to reflec¬ 
tion, lead their judgment, confirm their taste , 
for what is right^nd substantial, make their 
duty their delight, and observe the success of 
his generous exertions ! Hut you know not 
these recreations, these pleasures, these re¬ 
wards, you that are the servants of sin and vice. 
Your own deficiency’ in Visdom and virtue 
disables you from imparting them to others, and 
from relishiu" the sweets of these worthiest of 

O 4k 

.all employments. Your heart is become so 
callous and " insensible, that only wild and 
riotous joys can make impression on it. Pride 
prevents you from condescending to the weak¬ 
ness and simplicity of children, and you perceive 
not the importance of their early education; or 

your 
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your churlish, uncomplying, imperious temper, 
renders you incapable of that employment, and 
of the pleasures connected with it. In short, 
it is sin that conceals and p|cvents you from 
using this pure and exuberant fountain of de¬ 
light. Sin is ther^re in this, as in all other 
respects, destmetion to the workers of iniquity. 
An awful truth I May it always be present to 
our minds! May it in particular open the eyes 
of such as have hitherto been blinded by sin, 
and make them attentive to their true felicity ! 

O you who sigh under various evils which do 
not necessarily arise from the constitution of 
nature, or from connection with the creatures 
around you, but proceedj;frQm your ow;n temper 
and behaviour, cease to\epine at the severity 
of your lot, at a cruel. a|^ inexorable fate. 
Presume not to tax the gracious and merciful 
father of mankind with injustice towards you. 
Complain not of him, who is righteous in all 
his ways, and holy in all his works; but let 
your censure fall on yourselves and your own 
infatuation. Lament not that you are human 
beings, for as such you were ordained to happi¬ 
ness, and it was in your own choice to be par¬ 
takers of it; but laihent that you have mis¬ 
taken the true end of your being, that you have 
stoj^ed your ears to the calls of wisdom and 
vifi^, which alone can lead to happiness; that 
youi^ave suffered yourselves to be stupefied by 
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sin ; that you have given credit to its deceitful 
promises; that you have sacrificed to it your 
understanding, your liberty, your honour, your 
repose, and your hopes. And if you are still so 
fortunate as to discover this, if you know the 
true source of your miseiif.; oh then forsake it 
without delay. Flee, in sacred horror, from a 
track that has brought you so near perdition, 
and in which you cannot continue a moment 
longer without the extremest danger! Re¬ 
nounce, abjure your sinful course, which has 
degraded and debased you ; which has enervated 
both your mind and your body; which has re¬ 
warded your slavish obedience with anguish and 
misery. Shut your (^ars for the future to the 
voice of that charmer. Let this sentence of 
truth: Destructi(^ shall be to the workers of 
iniquity, never escape from your mind and your 
heart. Imbibe the instructions of wisdom, of 
virtue and godly fear, which still, in mercy, of¬ 
fer you help, which still would make you happy. 
Follow their counsel; employ all the time, all 
the abilities, all the talents you still possess, 
agreeably to their suggestions ; strive hencefc^ 
with unabating ardoi|P to clarify your under¬ 
standing, to purify your heart, to conquer your 
lusts, to alter your conduct; and incessantly 
implore of God, the father of lights and grace, 
the author and giver of every good and perfect 
gift, the assistance and support he never with¬ 
holds 
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holds from them that devoutly and sincerely ask 
it of him. Then will your wounded conscience 
be healed, your restless heart be quieted, your 
depraved taste be refined, your freedom again 
restored, your hopes in God confirmed; then 
will the sources of ^easure and joy which you 
have hitherto not known or not regarded, and 
yet which can alone procure us real joy and real 
pleasure, be opened to you. Then will the very 
evil, under which, on account of your former 
sins, you still must sigh, serve you for admo¬ 
nition, for correction, for exercise in virtue, and 
hereafter, with this body of death, they will 
quit you for ever, and your end will bq; com¬ 
plete and undecaying felicity. 



SERMON XV 


Sjn considered as the primary Source of Human 
Misery, with regard to the future State. 


God, thou hast constituted us not solely for 
the present, but also for an everlasting life. 
Here vve are placed, that by faith and virtue we 
may be prepared for that superior state, and 
rendered capable of that perfection and happi¬ 
ness to which thou purposest to exalt us in a 
better world. Tb^mercy leaves us in no want 
either of encouragement or means for always ap¬ 
proaching nearer to our destination, and for ac¬ 
tually attaining to it hereafter. Thou hast even 
sent thy son to us from heaven, that he might 
inform us of the way that leads to it, to go be¬ 
fore us, to conduct and encourage us upon it, 
and to giv'e us complete assurance of the glorious 
termination of it.. Ah Father of mercies, how 
much hast thou done for us! How much art 
thou still continually doing, in ordef to render 
us better and happier! (Jh that we were so 
wise as to do likewise on our part what thou re- 
quirest of us for our own gpod, and to neglect 

that 
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that which thou forbiddest, because it is in op¬ 
position to our happiness! Let us then per¬ 
ceive and understand thy gracious designs upon 
us, and not foolishly resist the accomplishment 
of them. Let us never forget the great end of 
our being, but con^antly so think and act as 
becomes creatures whom thou invitest to an 
everlasting felicity. Grant that we may shun 
and detest sin, which excludes us from it by 
rendering us incapable of it, and never cease to 
labour at our improvement and sanctification, 
that henceforth we may have communion with 
thee, who art pure uncreated light, and in it 
may find everlasting comfort and bliss. In con¬ 
formity to these vieWs, we pray thee to bless the 
' meditations that are how to engage us. Let 
them dart.light ahd conviction upon our minds. 
Let them make a deep and lasting impression 
on our hearts. Let them manifest their efficacy 
in a holy and pious life.' We implore it of thee 
in the name and words of thy blessed son, our 
lord and saviour Jesus. Our father, &c. 

PEOV. X. 29 . 

Destruction shall be to the ^workers of iniquity. 

Very few Christians are perhaps absolutely 
indifierent as to the felicity that is promised to 
the confessore of Jesus in the world to come, or 
who may not flatter themselves with the hope of 

obtaining 
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obtaining it. There are however but too many 
who do so on insufficient grounds, and will find 
themselves hereafter miserably deceived in their 
expectations. And what may now be the reason 
of this ? The felicity of heaven is considered 
as a free gift of divine mercji’and grace, as a fruit 
and effect of what Christ lias done and suffered 
for mankind : and so in fact it is. But it is not 
considered, that this felicity stands in a strjct 
association with our present state; that it pre¬ 
supposes certain personal qualities and capaci¬ 
ties, a particular cast of thought and action, 
congenial affections and dispositions, without 
which we cannot enjoy it, or if we might, we 
could not be happy in that enjoyment. If a 
man adopt only the former statement of this hap¬ 
piness, namely, in||o far as it depends on the 
grace of God and the merits of our redtftmcr, he 
may easily be deluded by fallacious hopes. 
For, what may he not presume to expect from 
a God, who has already granted him so many 
tokens of his kindness and protection, of his pa¬ 
tience and long-suffering, whom the whole uni¬ 
verse of created beings proclaims to be the most 
affectionate and merciful parent of mankind; 
^at may he not, with all his unworthiness 
and frailty, presume to hope for from such a 
God ? And what may he not promise himself 
from the saviour of the world, from the tender 
and affectionate friend of man, whom it cost so 

much 
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much redeem our race, and who performed 
such extraordinary things that we might c'^t pe¬ 
rish, but have everlasting life ? Yet, how just 
soever these inferences in certain respects may 
be, the most important question still remains 
concerning our hopes of happiness. The ques¬ 
tion is, not only'how extensive the bounty, 
how great the compassion and grace of God and 
Christ may be, but likewise whether we have 
the capacity for enjoying the effects of it in the 
future world ? Let a man have never so power¬ 
ful a patron, so liberal a friend j let his friend 
be never so much inclined to impart to him of 
his riches, his power, his pleasures, his prero¬ 
gatives : what will it all avail, if he finds no re¬ 
lish in these communications ; if diseases, pains, 
•infirmities prevent his enjoying them ; or if any¬ 
thing else in his circumstances render him inca¬ 
pable of it ? Just so is the case with the happi¬ 
ness of heaven. God has promised it to us on 
certain especial conditions ; Christ has prepared 
the way to it for us; we are invited to it; and 
we cannot doubt of the readiness of God and 
Christ to make us partakers of it. But are we 
capable of this happiness ? Can God gran^ 
us, can we enjoy it, if we remain as we are,^u 
we die in our present condition ? Can God 
exalt us to the possession of such goods, and 
render us haj^py by such goods, as we neither 
understand, nor prize, nor love, nor know how 

to 
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to employ ? This is the grand questi6n, and 
yet is perhaps the least thought of. Did we but 
duly reflect upon it, we should soon find, that 
a want of virtue and piety, that a love of ini¬ 
quity, an earthly mind and a vicious heart, must 
render us totally unfit for the bliss of heaven, 
and that therefore, in this respect likewise sin is 
our destruction. 

A short time ago we took occasion from these 
words of the wise king to enter into several* in¬ 
teresting considerations on the subject, which 
we reduced to four propositions. The first 
was; Sin brings very many evils on man, from 
which, were .he virtuous, he. would be totally 
free. The secorill was: Sin disqualifies a man 
for rendering easy and tolerable those evils which 
he cannot absolut^y avoid.' The third was : 
Sin prevents him from the true enjoyment of 
that good which not only counterbalances the 
evil in the world, but far outweighs it; or, from 
finding that happiness in the enjoyment of it, 
which, were he virtuoUs, he might find, and 
which would then supply the want of so many 
other things, and indemnify him for so many 
^rdships and evils. These three propositions 
we have already illustrateil and established. 
We have still however the fourth proposition, 
which we could at that time only specify, to 
bring to a somewhat nicer scruthiy. It runs 
thus: Sin incapacitates a man for that state of 

VOE. I. u pure 
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pure and perfect bljss, which awaits the righto* 
ous in the world to come. The elucidation 
and demonstration of this proposition, will now 
demand, as it surely deserves, our utmost at¬ 
tention ; since it relates to a matter that nearly 
concerns us all, and has a prodigious influence 
on our welfare. 

We must first of all define somewhat more 
precisely the terms and expressions we have 
here made use of, and shew what is presup¬ 
posed in the proposition we have now to prove. 

When w'c assert that sin incapacitates man¬ 
kind for sharing in the felicity of heaven, we 
understand by sin, not such oversights and 
errors as a man commits fror# inadvertence and 
infirmity, which he -confesses, is sorry for and 
disallows, and is still hdiouring sincerely to 
correct; but we mean deliberate, wilful pre¬ 
sumptuous sins, an overweening inclination and 
affection to this or jhe other kind of sins, a dis¬ 
position, vicious, earthly, carnal, and repug¬ 
nant to the will of God. . When we speak of the 
felicity of heaven, we^irapjy, not so much the 
arbitrarious rewards „which God in his wisdom 
and goodness will distribute to the just, aniLof 
which, in our present state, we can forriirro 
adequate conception, as rather the natural good 
and agreeable consequences which the religious 
and virtuous temper, and the religious and vir¬ 
tuous conduct of persons here on earth will draw 

after 
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nfter them in the future world ; consequences, 
which must of necessity be in strict analogy 
with that degree of perfection to which wc here 
attain. And this analogy likewise indicates in 
what sense we say of vicious men, that they 
are incapable of the felicity of heaven. We by 
no means intend to assert, that their souls are so 
radically constituted, that they absolutely could 
not find any relish for that happiness, if God 
should place them anew in a state of prepa¬ 
ration, and if, in that state, by instruction, by 
reflection, by jiractice and actual enjoyment, 
they should come by degrees to understand the 
value of heavenly blessings, to compare them 
with their former empty pleasures, and learn to 
prize them to their height: we would only be 
understood to mean thus much, that in the ha¬ 
bits of thought and action w'hich the vicious 
man takes with him out of this world, no reason 
is discoverable for making us comprehend how 
he at once, and without a peculiar divine illu¬ 
mination and inspiration, which he certainly of 
nil men has no right to look for, can seek and 
find his happiness in quite different employments 
djtd pleasures firom those in which alone he has 
hitherto sought it. 

We take for granted likewise, that the future 
life relates to the present, and stands in the 
strictest connection with it. If this were not 
the case; if in death we lost all self-conscious- 

V 2 


ness, 
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ness, and all remembrance of the past; if the 
conjunction betvt'een- our present and former 
state were broken and dissolved: then must wc 
be as it'wcre new formed; it would riot be us, 
but other creatures living in our stead ; then 
would the’predisposals which God has made on 
earth for our improvement, our discipline and 
trial, be all in vain; then would our present 
state not be, as reason and scripture inform us 
that it is, a state of discipline and preparation, 
and the future state not a state of retribution. 
If therefore we would not fly in the face of all 
that our 6wn reflection as well as divine revela¬ 
tion tells us of our destination and the designs 
of God upon us; we must necessarily consider 
our future state as a continuation of the present, 
and admit a strict Correspondence between them. 

We farther presuppose, and-this presupposi¬ 
tion is a natural consequence of what I before 
advanced, we presuppose that a man retains af¬ 
ter death the Uiind, the temper, the affections 
and inclinations, he had on earth, and which 
here have governed him ; and that he carries 
them with him into the world of spirits. If 
this were not the. case, then must God, a|. I 
have already intimated, divest us at the moment 
of death of our temper and character, which con¬ 
stitutes our moral identity, and direct our affec¬ 
tions by a miracle of his omnipotence to quite 
other objects. We have however not only no 


reason 
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Foason to Ixpect this, but have the strongest 
reasons to believe the contrary. For, it such a 
great and wonderful change should take place, in 
us by death; if we were to receive at once a 
quite different mind aqd quite diff^ent inclina¬ 
tions and affections: could we truty be said to 
be the same moral agents? Could we be re¬ 
warded or punished as such ? And is such a 
sudden metamorphosis reconcilable with our 
nature? ^Are not time and jpractice indispen¬ 
sably necessary, are not repeated, continued 
efforts and exertions indispensably necessary 
to the acquiring of other dispositions, for act¬ 
ing contrarily to any propensity that has been 
long indulged? Does not all that we see in 
creation and providence, inform us, that God 
proceeds with his creatures agreeably to their 
natures, and that their improvement as well as 
their deterioration goes gradually on; and that 
it is effected; not without their concurrence, 
but principally by their own agency and con¬ 
sent? And does not hojy scripture say the 
same : Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap; for he that soweth to bis flesh, shall 
pf the flesh reap corruption: but he that soweth 
tditbe apirit, shall of the spirit reap life everlast¬ 
ing? 

This being premised, my friends, it will not 
be difficult for us to shew, that a wicked, vi¬ 
cious, groveling disposition, renders mankind 

incapable 
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incapable of enjoying the felicity Sf heaven. 
Two considerations will,„ I think, set this be¬ 
yond all further argument. 

Experience teaches us first, that it is impos¬ 
sible for us |o be happy when forcibly deprived 
of the objects on which our principal inclina¬ 
tions and affections are set, and wherein alone 
we seek our happiness; if we vehemently long 
after those object^, and yet view them only at 
a great distance, or are absolutely without hope 
of ever obtaining them. Give a man never so 
many goods, which he does not covet, or which 
he far undervalues to others, he will still be un¬ 
happy and wretched so long as you deny him 
those which he accounts his highest good, and 
to which his principal longings and pursuits are 
directed. Let the ambitious man, for example, 
be furnished with all kinds of sensual gratifica¬ 
tions and pleas.ures ; let him possess health, 
strength, opulence'; but debar him the way to 
power and fame; prevent him from rising to 
that eminent statipn which he keeps constantly 
before him as the object of his wishes : he will 
be unhappy in the possession of the greatest ad¬ 
vantages, so long as he feels the! bounds that are 
set to his predominant passion, so long as he 
sees no outlet for satisfying the cravings of that. 
What is true in this life, my friends, will also 
be true in the life to come. What is now con¬ 
formable to our nature, will also then be con¬ 
formable 
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formablc to our nature. Transport the hardened 
sinner, the vicious, the groveling-minded man, 
into heaven, into the assembly of the just. 
Shall you therefore have rendered him happy ? 
Or will he there be more capable pf happiness 
than here ? There, where all that promised 
him happiness here, or even in part procured it 
him, no longer exists ? He brings his desires 
and appetites with him into the future world, 
for he held them fiist to his end. He thinks, 
judges, longs and wishes there, just as he 
thought, judged, longed and wished here. His 
endeavours here after what had a tendency to 
flatter his lusts and sooth his passipns, have oft 
been fruitless ; but oft has he been beguiled by 
a transient enjoyment of the things after which 
he was, in pursuit, constantly has he been de¬ 
luded by the hope of a more perfect and lasting 
enjoyment of them. But there the whole of 
that wherein here he sought, and at times even 
found, or at least imagined he found, his plea¬ 
sure, his glory, his benefit, will no longer have 
existence. How could he be happy there? 
Or, can the miser, who was only alive and de¬ 
lighted when he could heap treasure on trea¬ 
sure, when he ooulcj barter or sell his goods to 
great profit, wheii, he was counting his riches, 
when he was musing on his extensive preten¬ 
sions to the necCTsaries and conveniences of this 
life, or could realize those pretensions by his 

great 
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great revenues ; can he be happy there, where 
those necessaries and accommodations are no 
longer known, where those treasures have no 
longer any stamp and currency, where they will 
not procure,him the smallest respect, not gain 
him the slightest distinction, where they subsist 
no moi’e, where he is bereaved of them for ever, 
and yet knows and loves no better treasures 
that may indemnify him for their loss ? And is 
not the case the same wit|^the ambitious, with 
the slave of vanity, with the voluptuary, with 
the envious and malicious, with the earthly- 
minded? They all carry with them their per¬ 
verse habits of thought and judgment, their vi¬ 
tiated taste^ their irregular lusts, their violent 
passions, their earthly mind, into the future 
w’orld. Their appetites and aflfections will be 
turned towards the very same, or similar ob¬ 
jects, w’ith those towards which they were di¬ 
rected here. They \yill seek their happiness in 
the very same things, wherein they sought it 
here. But they must necessarily fail in their 
designs. Their, endeavours to get nearer to 
them cannot but be futile. And can a man in 
such a situation be happy > JMust mot the ap¬ 
petites that are become so coii^atural to him, and 
which he cannot satisfy, be a perpetual torment 
to him ? Mus^ they not, so long as they have 
any authority over him, make him utterly inca¬ 
pable of aspiring after endowments of another 

kind. 
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kind, of seeking them, of enjoying them, and of 
being happy in their enjoyment? 

1 am well aware, that it is the body and ex¬ 
ternal objects that contribute most to the rais¬ 
ing and nourishing of evil desires in the vicious 
man, and that therefore under a change of out¬ 
ward circumstances these desires may be en¬ 
feebled, and receive another direction. But 
does this invariably happen; and is it probable 
that it should happen by means of death? 
May not these inclinations of the soul become 
at length so congenial, and as it were essential, 
may they not be so closely embodied with the 
whole tissue of its customary ideas, that they 
may even subsist without the smallest excitation 
from externals, and under the consciousness of 
a total deficiency of the objects towards which 
they are directed, and occasion extreme pertur¬ 
bation and distress? Will not this be the case 
so long at least as the soul remains without con¬ 
junction with any new body in the invisible 
world, and is left entirely tp itself and its own 
reflections? And can we, completely ignorant 
as we are in reference to its future relations and 
habitudes to outward objects, conclude with 
any probability otf’the influence of those ob¬ 
jects upon its temp^ and opinions ? May not 
even these things furnish fresh nutriment to its 
corrupt and sinful propensities in such as have 
been habituated t# form erroneous judgments of 

all 
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all things, and to abuse them? Do oot the 
quality and eflect of the impressions which 
mankind receive from without, depend greatly 
on the degree of discriminating sagacity, on the 
temper and moral habit of their mind ? And 
may not . this likewise obtain in the future 
world ? Can we easily be mistaken in conclud¬ 
ing, from what now is, on w'hat will be hereaf¬ 
ter, and figure to ourselYfes the transit of ra¬ 
tional creatures from one sfete of being to an¬ 
other, not as a leap, but us a change which 
takes its rise from the preceding, and is most in¬ 
timately associated with it ? — However, vve 
will insist no longer on this. Xhe second proof 
of niy proposition will set the subject in a clearer 
light; and it is of such a nature as to be suffi¬ 
cient, without any assistance from the former, 
to prove what it is intended to prove. 

Experience then teaches us secondly, that it 
is impossible for us to be happy there, w'here no 
other pleasures and oecupations are to be found, 
than such as are contrary to our faste and affec¬ 
tions, as are entirely foreign from our mind, 
which we have never cared about, which we 
have beheld with apathy indifference or 
treated with scorn,' whichf^^have postponed 
to all other employments and pleasures; how 
noble soever these jpecupations, and how pure 
and how elevated soever these'pleasures, in 
themselves and in reference to others, may be. 

Thus 
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Thus howeVer it is with the occupations and 
pleasures of the blessed in heaven. They are 
contrary to the taste and affections of the vi¬ 
cious man. They are inconvenient and irksome 
to him. He is therefore absolutely unqualified 
for enjoying the felicity that accompanies them. 
In what we here on earth take no delight, in 
that shall we likewise find none in heaven. 
What here seems irksome and disagreeable to 
us, will there also |^e irksome and disagreeable 
to us. For we shall not there directly learn to 
think and act quite otherwise than here; but 
we shall there reap the fruit of the good or bad 
manner in which we have thought and acted 
here. The future life is not to be a totally dif¬ 
ferent quite contrary life to this; but it 
must be, especially as to the exertion of our in¬ 
tellectual powers and the practice of virtue, a 
continuation and retribution of the present. 
Therefore the same difference that subsists be¬ 
tween the taste, the habitual tendencies of the 
mind and aptnesses of the righteous and the 
wicked in the present world, will subsist in the 
future likewise. As little susceptible as they 
are now of the same species of pleasure, so 
l*ttle will they be so then. Place here a pious 
and a vicious roan together, who both frequent 
a reasonable wtM’ship. The former finds the 
greatest pleasure in it. Wherefore?" His mind 
is then engaged in occupations which he con¬ 
stantly 
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stantly holds the roost momentous and sublime, 
and which even confer a certain dignity and 
grandeur upon him, which at other times he 
does not so sensibly feel. He strengthens him¬ 
self in his belief of the truth ; and truth is ines¬ 
timable to him. He expands his heart to the 
sentiments of reverence towards God, to love 
for the redeemer of the w'orld, to benevolence 
and brotherly kindness towards all mankind; 
and these sentiments mo^ agreeably enlarge 
and cheer his heart. He prays; he praises 
God; he hearkens to his will; and all this pro¬ 
cures Jiim light and tranquillity, consolation 
and genial joy. The other on the contrary, the 
vicio\ts and earthly-minded man, grudges as it 
were the time he is obliged to devote^^fo these 
objects. They are tiresome to him. Where¬ 
fore? He does not account them so transcen- 
dently important as they are. He apprehends 
not the beauty and utility of them. He finds 
no relish in them. He receives no agreeable 
sensations from them, or they excite dis¬ 
agreeable sensations in him, which he would 
willingly banish of suppress. Do, you think 
now, my friends, that the vicious, the earthly- 
minded man will find greater relish in these 
kinds of pleasures and occupations, in the world 
of the just, than he does at piOseiit? He will 
ialways, as i shewed at setting Out, retain his 
general disposition, his temper and habits of 

mind. 
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mind, in the future state, and judge and act ac¬ 
cordingly, But how indisposed must this ren¬ 
der him to all that wherein the blessed find the 
whole of their happiness and their glory ! Only 
call to mind what holy writ and the very nature 
of the thing, conspire to teach us of that glo¬ 
rious state; and you will soon comprehend how 
little adapted it is to the man that is addicted 
to sin, and devoid ofhll true piety and virtue. 

The blessed, in Jhat life, as the scripture 
speaks, will see G<w; that is, they will learn to 
know him better and more adequately. God 
will more intimately reveal himself to,them. 
They will obtain, new means and opportunities 
for forming worthy conceptions of his attributes, 
«>f his ways and works, of his counsels and de- 
"crees. They will discover new displays of his 
omnipotence, of his w'isdom and his goodness. 
They will see the son®of the Highest, their 
great deliverer, in his glorified humanity. 
They will behold the transcendent glory with 
which the Father has invested him, and be led 
into all truth by himself. This will doubtless 
be at once their most delightful occupation and 
the richest source of their, pleasure. Thus will 
the fervent desire which pow actuates all tlwj. 
powers of their sotil,,i4:heir ardent aspirations to 
apprehend somewhat more of the first, the 
greatest, the best of beings, and nmre clo§ely to 
be acquainted with the sublime jihilantHropist, 

who 
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who purchased them #ith his blood, be fully sa¬ 
tisfied ; and yet will those desires remain so ac¬ 
tive as never to be weary in their noble endea¬ 
vours after still higher degrees of light and 
knowledge. But now, I would ask, are these 
endeavours, are these delights, adapted to such 
of you as are wholly earthly and carnally 
minded, to you who have not learnt to rise 
above things visible, and to occupy yourselves 
about the things that ar^ not seen ? How ? 
Religion is indifferent to you ; her exalted doc¬ 
trines cannot move you ; you content your- 
8elv^[|jiwith the slightest knowledge of them; 
you reckon the time you are forced to apply to 
it^s lost; you prefer all other kinds of science 
and knowledge to the knowledge of God, of 
Christ, of his revealed will; you are surrounded 
with innumerable prodigies of divine omnipo¬ 
tence, wisdom and >|bodness, and you heed 
them not; you even shut out from your mind 
all reflection on God and divine concerns; you 
are afraid of being disquieted by such'reflections, 
and disturbed in your thoughtlessness and your 
vanity: and you shall be capable of employing 
yourselves in those reflections for ever and ever, 
aijd find your felicity in them! You shall be 
capable of applying your faculties and your 
time, with heartfelt pleasure, and with increas¬ 
ingly renovated zeal in considerations and in- 
jq|irie8, which are now So strange, so irksome, 
$b disagreeable to vou! 


The 
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The life of the blessed in heaven will farther 
be a life of the purest, the most exalted piety 
and devotion. The God whom they have feared 
and loved above all things here, in whose ser¬ 
vice and worship they have already passed so 
many happy hours, will certainly be there much 
more the object of their sincerest love, their 
profoundest adoration and their heartiest praise. 
To admire his infinite greatness, to extol the 
methods of his providence, to magnify the won¬ 
ders of his grace, to celebrate his inexpressible 
love and the love of his son Jesus, and to glo¬ 
rify him in all their thoughts and word||;.and 
works; this will incontestably be their wor¬ 
thiest employment, their transcendent joy. 
is it an employment, is it a joy, that^ou are 
susceptible of, you in whose heart the fear and 
love of God Itave never maintained the asc-en- 
dancy over your inferior ag^etites and instincts, 
and to whom the worship of the supreme being 
was tiresome ? How ? You neglect under every 
nugatory preterype your attendance in the house 
of God, wdiere your fellow-creatures are em¬ 
ployed in his service: you even neglect prayer, 
the praise of God, and private devotion at home, 
and spend the little time that remains to you 
from your business, in mere idle dissipation and 
frivolous amusements; or you perform these 
sacred duties with reluctance, with aversion, in 
an extremely cold and drawzy manner; you sel¬ 
dom 
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dom think on your dependence upon God; you 
enjoy the manifold gifts and graces which he 
showers upon you both as men and as Chris¬ 
tians with an insensible and ungrateful heart; 
you lose sight of the divine providence, or mur¬ 
mur against it when it does not comply with 
your extravagant desires ; and you shall be 
capable of bringing to God, in that other world, 
the same pure sacrifice of adoration, of praise, 
of gratitude, of love, of submission, of resigna¬ 
tion, which is offered up to him by all the in¬ 
habitants of heaven !. And you shall be capable 
of jneking your highest honour and sovereign 
haj^ness in thus drawing nigh to the deity”, and 
in having communion with him! 

’^The fife of the just in heaven is a life of pure 
holiness. It is the most perfect exercise of vir¬ 
tue; of that virtue: which they here prized and 
loved above riches ||nd honours and life, in 
which they constantly exercised themselves, 
the defects and interruptions of which they so 
often bewailed with floods of tears, and which, 
notwithstanding all their infifmities and failings, 
still maintained ib supremacy in their hearts,^ 
and was the ruling prihdple of their conduct. 
No more tb sin; never to deviate from the pre¬ 
cepts of wisdom and moral order; to apply all 
their capacities ancf powds agreeably to the wuil 
of God, and to proceed from one degree of mo¬ 
ral ■i)erfection to another: what ravishing de¬ 
light, 
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light, what a perennial fount of satisfaction 
must it be to the man who has a ruling propen¬ 
sity to whatever is decent, whatever is true, 
whatever is right, whatever is generous and 
laudable! But are you capable of drawing 
from these wells of satisfaction and joy, you 
who hold virtue an empty name; or, if you do 
not absolutely deny her existence, yet neither 
understand her worth nor feel her charms ; or, 
even if you be not entirely ignorant of her value, 
yet have not so much esteem and love for her 
as to make you sacrifice for her sake the vile 
lusts of the flesh, and a few worldly interests i 
Are you capable of seeking your glory and hap¬ 
piness in virtue, you who deride her since|p8C 
votaries, sport with their conscientiousness, 
pronounce them morose and melancholy people, 
and lavish your applause on impudent and suc¬ 
cessful vice ? Are you Upable of properly feii^l- 
ing the happiness of hot being liable to sin and 
to err any more, you, who are so easily tempted 
to evil, and yield with sjuch consenting facility 
to the temptation; who lament and bewail every 
other loss more than the loss of innocence and 
inward peace; who are unhble to perceive, that 
the only loss irreparable is the loss of our pro¬ 
bity ? Are you capable of practising virtue in 
its highest perfection, you who have never once 
begun to practise it in sincerity though in weak¬ 
ness from whom every good deed.paust be in a 

VOL. 1. X 
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manner, extorted ; who have acquired habits, 
not of goodness, but of iniquity; to whom 
lying, or intemperance, or injustice, or ran¬ 
cour, or some other vice, is become a second 
nature; or who only take pains so to be just 
and virtuous, as you hold it indispensably ne¬ 
cessary for escaping infamy in this world and 
punishment in the next ? May it not likewise 
here be Said ; How can you do good, how can 
you be happy in doing good, who are accus¬ 
tomed to do evil ? 

The life of the blessed in heaven will be an 
amicaWe life, where all the social virtues will 
be practised in perfection ; where sincerity, 
ingenuousness, modesty, peace, concord and 
love prevail; where a mutual, disinterested 
and beneficent endeavour to communicate per¬ 
fection and happiness to others, to unite all 
hearts together in th*closest bands of affec¬ 
tion, and w'here all the sources of pleasure, 
however various or abundant, will constantly 
stand open. Neither pride, nor vanity, nor 
envy, nor falsehood, neither tyranny nor strife, 
will exist in that blessed abode. W ith one ac- 
cord to join , in ’trying ^God; with, one accord 
to consider the wonders of his creation and 
providence; together to magnify his transcen¬ 
dent^ grace and mefcy; to disseminate truth 
and’Virtue according to the extent of their 
means; to rejofce-in the felicity of a brother 
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as well as in their own ; to make their 
tended perceptions and abilities conduce to the 
noblest works of beneficence: this will cer¬ 
tainly be the disposition, the employment and 
the happiness, of the righteous in the life to 
come. Now, I beseech yoUj my friends, are 
persons who serve sin and vice, suited to such 
a society ? Are tijey capable of taking part in 
their happiness, or of,promoting it ^ How? 
Persons who are addicted to dissimulation and 
artifice; who allow themselves to be swayed 
by pride, by envy, by vanity} who are foolish 
enough to swell intp importance contlMitions 
about rank, precedence and outward distinc¬ 
tions; persons who can never live peaceably 
and amicably in the domestic and civil society 
to which they belong, who find pleasure in 
strife and debate persons who are so selfish 
as to think and to cJH solely about them* 
selves, who only prize that which they pos¬ 
sess alone, or have in common with but few, 
whom other men^s happiness and misery affect 
but little, or who even da^p to build their 
welfare on the ruiniof others; persons who 
employ their power, their interest^ their opu¬ 
lence, not in doing good, but in oppressing the 
poor and the innopeot, or solely to t|ieir\per- 
sonal profit and to the aj^randisemou.t their 
family; persons who are ashamed ia lbompany 
to speak Of God and, divine objects,, who de- 
X 3 spise 
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spise Euch discourse, however naturally it may 
arise, as the efiects of an exuberant piety 
and hypocritical devotion, and had rather con¬ 
verse on the most insignificant trifles, than on 
subjects that in all respects are the roost im¬ 
portant ; are such persons qualified to consort 
with the just, who think directly otherwise, 
judge directly otherwise, are directly other¬ 
wise disposed, and are employed in quite dif¬ 
ferent occupations ? Shall they be capable of 
a felicity, of which they have no notion, after 
which they have never gone in pursuit, and 
which is in such manifest and direct oppo¬ 
sition to the whole of their character? No; 
any more than light and darkness can con¬ 
sist together, no more can virtue and vice 
have fellowship together in that state of per¬ 
fection. 

Lastly, my dear friends, as the scripture 
assures us, God, in that better world, will be 
all in all. The blessed will have him perpe¬ 
tually before their eyes, and only live and be 
happy in him and in the sentiment of his fa-' 
vour and affection.. Whatever they do will be 
done with no other view than to please and to 
glorify him. All the happiness they shall en- 
py will he enpyed in reference to him ; and 
this it k that renders their satisfactions hea¬ 
venly. But how, thinly you, shall we be ever 
capable of thinking, of feeling, and of acting 

thus, 
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thus, if here on earth we have had a mind al¬ 
together earthly, and carry this earthly mind 
along with us into the future world ? How ? 
You, who so seldom at present meditate on 
God, so seldom seek him ; who ascribe all 
that betalls you, whether good or ill, to other 
t^^ses; who advert more to fate, or chance, 
or fortune, and other similar nonentities, than 
to God and his providence; who do all that 
you do, solely from motives of self-interest, 
or vanity, or the fear of man, or for satisiying 
the demands of your sensual appetites; shall 
you hereafter be capable of adopting a quite 
contrary disposition, and acting upon quite 
opposite principles ? Shall you be able to seek 
and to find in them your honour, your plea¬ 
sure, your felicity ? No; it is impossible in 
this, as in all other respects, for the vicious, 
the earthly-minded m^ to be happy there, 
where no laws, pleasures and occupations have 
place, except such as are directly contrary to 
his inclinations, his taste and his habits. 

And what is the inference we are to draw 
from all this ? It is : that sin is the destruction 
of man ; that it is the principal source of his 
misery both in the present and in the futui*e 
world ; that no other means are to be had for 
becoming capable and tor partaking of the 
blessedness of heaven', than the actual conver¬ 
sion, the actual altdl^lbn and refonnation of 


our 
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our temper and conduct, the steady direction 
of our inclinations and desires to whatever is 
real, good, noble, well-pleasing in the sight 
of God, and will be so for ever. Let no man 
therefore flatter himself with the hope of a late 
repentance. Let no man stave i^ff to the last 
hours or days of his life. That hope is 
out foundation: that delay is irrational. In a 
few hours or days the mind and heart is not to 
be altered withofit a miracle, and such miracle 
God has no where promised to work. We 
may then indeed bewail our sins; but that 
contrition is generally wrung from us by the 
critical conjunctures in which we are. But 
seldom, seldom is it sincere and efficacious. 
No sooner are circumstances altered, than the 
sinful propensities of the heart return to their 
former bias, and that bias unfits us for the hap¬ 
piness of heaven. Neither let any man appeal 
for evidence to the contrary, to the example 
of the thief upon the cross. How much may 
be recollected against it! At present only at¬ 
tend to this: What has happened in extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances, what has happened only 
ip one instance, what is and ever will be sin¬ 
gular in its 'kind, cannot be made to serve us 
for a rule, cannot give us the least probable 
expectation, that it will happen so with us. 
No, no; -Christians, if you would be blessed 
hereafter, you must 41^ be capable of that 

blessed- 
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blessedness. And this you cannot be so long 
as any evil disposition presides in your breast, 
so long as you are addicted to any sin, to any 
vice. Sin is the destruction of man both in the 
present and in the other world. Virtue and 
piety are theionly passports to happiness. It 
is even not enough, that we cease to do evil, 
that we forsake sin, that we perform good 
deeds. We must have a hatred to evil, we 
must have an.abhorrence for sin, we must learn 
to love goodness. Our heart, our temper, 
must be changed and refornaed. We must learn 
so to think, to judge, to act, as they in hea¬ 
ven tliink and judge and act. We must di¬ 
rect our inclinations and affections to such ob¬ 
jects as have a value there, and will retain it 
for ever. We must now render easy and agree¬ 
able to us the occupations which await us 
there. These are the .only methods for becom¬ 
ing capable of the bliss of heaven : and if we 
be capable of it, we shall as surely be partakers 
of it, as God is God; because he conducts 
every creature, as its nature and capacities al¬ 
low, from one degree of perfcTction to another; 
nay, he has promised us this happiness e^^ 
pressly by his son, and this son of the faithfm 
and true God has ratified that promise by his 
death and by his resurrection. Oh, my bre-. 
thren, let us then, since we have such glorious 
promises, let us cleinse ourselves from all 

filthiness 
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filthiness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting ho¬ 
liness in the fear of God. Let us continually 
watch, continually pray, keep constantly firm 
to our duty, and so behave as servants that ex¬ 
pect their Lord ; that the Lord, when he comes, 
may find us faithful and readv. and receive us 
into his glory. Amen. 



SERMON xVl. 


How we make ourselves Partakers of other Men's 
Sins. 


God, heavenly father, thou hast decreed us 
all to serve one another, reciprocally to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of each other, and to learn 
wisdom and virtue ffom the various circum¬ 
stances in which thy providence has placed us. 
Let us then all follow thy precept, by doing 
what thou wouldst that each of us and our 
brethren should do. Grant that the eminently 
intelligent and wise may diffuse as much light 
as possible around them, and render their great¬ 
er sagacity and knowledge constantly more ge¬ 
neral and gseful; that the busy and enterprising 
may excite much good and useful activity 
among their fellq^w-creatures, and open to them 
new sources of industry and application ; th^ 
the great and powerful may, as brethren, conde¬ 
scend to the low an^weak, and be their sup- 
port and protection ;*th‘at the rich may employ 
their riches in acts of beneficence, and the hum¬ 
ble and poor, by honesty and fidelity, by be¬ 
coming 
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coming dispositions, may render their station 
and their poverty Vespectable. Let the healthy, 
o God, judiciously employ their time and their 
talents, constantly striving at their own im* 
provement, and never deferring what they can 
do at present to an uncertaih futurity. Suffer 
not the sick to sink under the burden o’f their 
afflictions ; teach them to revere thy will, in 
filial resignation, as that of the wisest and ten- 
derest parent, by employing all their remaining 
strength in the exercise of patience and the 
practice of virtue. Let the sentiment of their 
mortality and the reflections on immortality be 
truly important and salutary to them ; and when 
they are about to leave this world, grant that 
they may leave it in pious and Christian dispo¬ 
sitions, and alleviate to them the passage out 
of it by the hope of a better, an everlasting life, 
— Teach us all, o God, to do thy will; to live 
up to our Christian vocation ; more assiduously 
to urge onward in wisdom and virtue, in the 
pursuit of intrinsic lasting excellence, than in 
the acquisition of ou tward transitory distinc¬ 
tions ; and in all that we do and do not, to. look 
to thee and our future superior destination. 
Let thy mercy lighten upon us, who put our 
trust in thee, and hesvkeii to our prayer, which 
we conclude as the votaries of thy son Jesus, in 
his name and w'ords, saying : Our father, &c, 

I TIM. 
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I TIM. V. 22. 

Neither be partaker of other Men’s Sins. 

The true Christian, if he would deservedly 
bear that namg, can never be too circumspect 
in his words and actions, and in the whole of 
his deportment. The various connections in 
which he stands with other men ; the influence 
his conduct may have, and actually has, on 
theirs; the innumerable good or bad conse¬ 
quences with which it is attended respecting 
the whole community wherein he lives, nay, 
frequently with regard to remotest posterity, 
obliges him to pay all possible attention, to be 
offensive or injurious to none, but as useful to 
all as possible. It is not enough that he fear 
the Lord his God himself, and make it hjs de 
light to keep his law. Hjs should let his light* 
also shine before feen. He.should apply all his 
faculti^to promote the saving knowledge and 
the rational worship of God, to disseminate 
truth, piety and virtue. ■ is not enough that 
he hate and eschew sin hina^lf, and is still la¬ 
bouring to cleans! himself from all defilement of 
flesh and spirit, and to live in the liberty of the 
children of God. He should strive, as mhch 
as possible, to weaken and subvert the dominion 
of sin and vice, ’without him ; he should qate- 
fully abstain from whatever has a tendency to 

give 
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give others an occasion or inducement to sin, 
that may confirm and tranquillize them in their 
evil disposition, or excuse their failings and 
transgressions ; he should so manage all his ges¬ 
tures, words and works, as neither directly nor 
indirectly to countenance impiety, but much 
rather, in all respects to stigmatise, to confound 
and to chastise it. He who designedly neglects 
these duties, brings upon himself the guilt of 
other naen’s sins, and incurs the same penalty 
as if he himself had committed the sin in his 
own person. Therefore it is that St. Paul cau¬ 
tions Timothy, and with him every real Chris¬ 
tian, against this inconsistent behaviour, when 
he says. Be not partaker of other men’s sins. 
The more liable we are to err in this behalf, 
pious hearers ; the more necessary it is for us 
^to form just conceptions of that extensive and 
important obligation. How shall we avoid 
speh errors unless we are apprised of ^era, or 
unless^ we perceive their bad and pernicious 
tendency ? Let us therefore apply the re¬ 
mainder of our p^sent discourse to the pur¬ 
pose of considering, in the ^ear of the Lord, 
how wc make ourselves partakers of other men’s 
sins. 

It happens first, ^en we so far abuse the 
authority we have over others as to require of 
them what is bad and sinful in itself ; whether 
it be unjust superiors who lay such injunctions 


on 
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on theit subordinates as are contrary to the laws 
of reason and true religion ; or inconsidj^rate 
parents, who enjoin their children such actions 
as militate against the dictates of virtue, of pro¬ 
bity, of honour and decorum ; or finally selfish 
masters, who require of their servants things 
incompatible with the duties of honesty, equity, 
humanity, fidelity and veracity. In all these 
cases, they who give such unjust commands sin 
as much as he that executes them. That king 
of Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, presumptuously 
commanded his subjects to fall down and wor¬ 
ship the golden image which he had set up, and 
to worship it as the true God. They undoubt¬ 
ed ly committed a flagrant si n i n obey i ngthe sense¬ 
less and tyrannical command. No human autho¬ 
rity is competent to weaken or abrogate the im¬ 
mutable relation that subsists between us and the 


great creator of heaven and earth ; and we are 
guilty qj^high treason against the divine majesty, 
if from' the fear of man and a'^slavish obedience 


we comply with such injunctions as are in op¬ 
position to his sacred and ifl^iolable law. We 
ought to obey God (it is au eternal decree), we 
ought to obey God, rather than men. The 
friends of Daniel saw this truth with full con¬ 


viction. Nothing could induce them to deny 
the only true God, or to do an act that was in 
opposition to his will. Their undaunted cou¬ 
rage, theiir Unshaken confidence in the Al¬ 
mighty, 
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mighty, ought reasonably to have served as an 
example to others, and have kept them from 
executing the impious command of their king. 
But did not the guilt of all their sins rebound 
upon the head of him who issued that command, 
and enforced obedience to it by the severest 
threats, who abused his power to insult the ho¬ 
nour of the supreme being, and employed the 
blind submission of his people to induce them 
to revolt agaihst the creator and sovereign of 
the world ? 

We, secondly make ourselves partakers of 
other men’s sins, when we employ others as 
the instruments of our sins and iniquities. The 
wretch that is actuated by low self-interest, has 
perhaps no desire to hurt another; and -the 
crimes he commits in the name of his superiors 
on yj'hom he depends proceed rather from an 
undue compliance, from an inordinate thirst of 
riches and honours, than from premeditated ma¬ 
lice.'i^He knows* that this is the shortest way 
to conciliate the favour of hkn who urges him 
to such undertakings ; he sees that by these 
means he may better his condition, advance his 
fortune, and procure respect; and thus raise 
himself from obscurity into notice and impor¬ 
tance. At first indeed he doubts, whether even 
these advantages are of so much worth as to be 
purchased at the price of a manifest breach of 
integrity, and its ordinary concomitant the loss 

of 
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of inward peace. But at length he stifles the 
remonstrances of conscience, and eludes the 
suggestions of reason. He flatters himself with 
the fallacious hopes, that his criminality cannot 
be great, a.s he is not the first mover and author 
of it, as his views are not to injure any, or to 
bring them into trouble, but merely to execute 
the will of him whom he regards as the promo¬ 
ter of his temporal interests. The vexations or 
oppressions he occasions his brethren, as an in¬ 
strument of the revenge or the malice of ano¬ 
ther, would still, he thinks, ensue, though he 
should refuse to inflict them. But he does not 
reflect, that all these excuses are not sufficient 
to justify him before the supreme tribunal of 
heaven ; that it argues the most infamous pros¬ 
tration of mind to acquire favour by wicked ac¬ 
tions: and that all other considerations should 
give way to the observance of the divine cojm- 
raands, to the discharge of the duties we owe to 
our neighbour. 

We ferther make ourselves partakers in other 
men*s si’ns, when we abet others in their wicked 
projects, by advice or by actual assistance. 
Many a one is not4to unfeeling or malicious as 
to plunge his neighbour into ruin. He only 
considers-how he may prpmote his own temporal 
interests or administer to his criminal pleasure; 
and this he makes no conscience of doing even 
by deliberately contriving to despoil the widow 

and 
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and the orphan, to ruin the innocent. But he 
is deficient in artifice; he cannot tell how to 
compass his design, how he may accomplish his 
scandalous purpose in the speediest and surest 
way. He goes to another, who probably is less 
wicked, but more subtle than himself. This 
man, from a mistaken friend^ip, or a defect of 
universal benevolence, gives him a sketch of 
the manner how he must set about gratifying his 
depraved appetites, and satiating his furious 
passions; and thus mkes part in all the crimes 
the former is determined to commit. Another 
is deficient neither in craft nor malice. He 
burns with desire to revenge himself on his ad¬ 
versary, or to satisfy some other brutal instinct, 
and is acquainted with all the ways and mgans 
that may contribute to his purpose. But he 
' has ^ot power and credit enough to avail himself 
of, them with effect; he is unable to execute 
the vile resolution he has formed to the injury 
of Kis neighbour, unless he call in the aid of a 
mightier than himself. He finds one such, who 
directly or indirectly gives him a helping hand; 
by youchsiifil^ Rina his protection, by giving 
him countenance, by proouring him opportu¬ 
nities to accomplish his wickedness. Is not 
this man as crimiiial as the other, since it lay 
solely with him to^have defeated his iniquitous 
schemes, % a rati^al and prudent demeanour, 
and to have snatched the innocent from the 
snares rvhich the other was spreading for him. 

We 
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We makeourselves, fourthly, partakers of other 
men’s sins, when we induce others to sin by 
our example, and as it were inspire them with 
the audacity it requires. What numbers allow 
themselves to be governed solely by the ex¬ 
ample of others! They would probably have 
been virtuous, if thej had had the good fortune 
to live amongst virtuous persons, and the op¬ 
portunities of being edified by their inoffensive 
and pious deportment. The eiichanting pat¬ 
terns of justice, pf temperance, of piety, of hu¬ 
manity, of generosity and magnanimity, would 
probably have made a durable impression on 
their minds, and excited them to imitation ; 
they would have been forced to respect and to 
love the virtue and goodness which they ssiw so 
becoming in others, which render them so ami¬ 
able in the eyes of all impartial beholders, pro¬ 
ducing such excellent fruits in the whole of tbw 
conduct, procuring them the purest pleasure, 
and the most solid and lasting peace. They 
would at least have been thus prevented from 
doing evil, and from being injurious to their 
neighbour. They would not have dared, in the 
presence of such respectable persons, to do 
what would infallibly bring upon them the most 
cutting rebuke and the most righteous con¬ 
tempt. Vice would even at length have ap¬ 
peared detestable to them, and they would in¬ 
sensibly have acquired the habits of virtue. 

VOL. I. Y ' But 
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But now, seeing that others, to whom probably 
they owe deference and submission, whom tliey 
look up to as intelligent and prudent people, 
knowingly and deliberately sin, that they make 
no scruple of it, that they implicitly follow their 
depraved appetites, trample under foot the com¬ 
mands of the Highest, and make the will of 
the world and the flesh the only, rule of their 
conduct; the apprehensions that have hitherto 
restrained them from the service of iniquity, 
vanish away. They surrender themselves blind¬ 
ly to the sagacity and judgment of those whom 
they have selected for the models of their beha¬ 
viour. They think that it cannot go ill with 
them, while they follow such examples as these, 
while they tread in the footsteps of persons to 
whom birth, or knowledge, or opulence, have 
procured a certain reputation in society, which 
seems to conceal their bad qualities, and shield 
them from the penalties they would otherw'isc 
have to expect. In this manner does one vi¬ 
cious man make himself partaker in the sins of 
many others; and the more elevated his rank, 
the more eminent his endowments, the more 
brilliant his outward advantages, the greater is 
his criminality, the greater the number of the 
wretches he plunges with himself into ruin. 

We make ourselves, fifthly, partakers of other 
men’s sins, when we allure others to sin by our 
carriage towards them, and as it were urge thern 

to 
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to it. This holds particularly in reference to 
the affronts we'put upon our neighbour. Shall 
he that treats his neighbour with scorn, that af¬ 
fronts him by looks or words of hatred, or robs 
him of his honour or his fame by malicious 
slanders; shall he bear no part in the sins which 
this man commits, when, put out of his tem- 
per> and rouzed into fury, he returns railing ior 
railing, endeavours to redeem his honour by un¬ 
lawful and violent means, and, in the stormy 
emotion into which the other has thrown him, 
commits actions which he otherwise would have 
shuddered at with horror? Indeed the latter 
is not to be excused. He has evidently trans¬ 
gressed the injunction of Christ: Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you, and persecute you ; and 
that of the apostle: Be patient toward all men. 
He should have moderated his just indignation, 
and have left vengeance to the tribunal of a su¬ 
perior judge ; he.should have governed himself, 
and have shamed his adversary by magnanimity 
and beneficence. But on the other hand, the 
former, who has provoked him to these ex¬ 
cesses, is as little, nay still less to be excused. 
His crime as well as his guilt is two-fold greater. 
— Yet another example. Suppose a sovereign 
should harrass his subjects; oppress them with 
grievous burdens and austere commands; refuse 
Y 2 them 
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them justice on their reasonable complaints, 
and frequently deal cruelly with them. lUs 
subjects are so far misguided as to withhold 
from him, nay even from the laws, that re¬ 
verence and submission which is due to them 
both ; secretly betray both him and the country, 
or rise up in dreadful mutiny and tumult. They 
sin, by not taking the lawful means to remedy 
these grievances, and by making them far greater 
and more extensive. They are guilty as traitors 
and rebels. But is their sovereign less criminal 
than they, in furnishing them with the motive, 
since, by a proper discharge of his trust, by an 
impartial administration of justice, by a mild and 
equitable government, tending to the general 
good, he might have prevented those enormities? 

We make ourselves moreover partakers of 
other men’s sins, when we behold their sins and 
iniquities in silence. I know, my friends, that 
no small degree of prudence and discretion is 
requisite for not going too far on one side or 
the other in this respect. There are times and 
circumstances when it is more decent and use¬ 
ful to be silent, than to speak. Unseasonable 
rebukes commonly do more harm than good, 
and are productive of no other effect than to 
bring hatred on him who administers them. In 
some companies, by hasty and zealous reproof, 
Ave should draw ridicule and contempt not only 
on ourselves, but even on religion and virtue. 

In 
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In such situations it is our duty to In? silent; 
but even that silence may and should be ac¬ 
companied with such signs of displeasuro as 
shall free us from all suspicion of approving the 
wickedness we are obliged to see or to hear. It 
may often be very significant, and give rise to 
more reflection in others than particular and 
grave remonstrance. wBut there are likewise 
cases where we ha,ve not to apprehend these ef¬ 
fects from our reproof, if well-founded and ad¬ 
ministered with candour and moderation, with 
prudence and discretion. In these cases silence 
is sinful, and indicates either an approbation of 
the sins that are committed in our presence, or 
a coolness in the cause of religion and virtue. 
It is usually a culpable fear of man that restrains 
us from admonishing our neighbour of his faults, 
and from expostulating with him on the itnpro- 
(iriety of his conduct. It is more than possible 
indeed that by so doing we may give him of- 
fenct', and occasion us the loss of his friendship : 
for few men will acknowledge with gratitude any 
intimation of their failings. The generality re¬ 
ject such suggestions with displeasure, regard¬ 
ing them as open violations of the respect that 
is their due. But then should not the cause of 
religion and virtue, the discharge of our duty, 
the salvation of our brother, be of more weight 
with us than the favour and aflbetion of any 
man ? Nay, should not the very esteem and 

love 
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love we have for others engage us to warn them 
of every deviation, as much as in us lies, and 
to snatch them from the ruin they are rushing 
upon ? Here may be applied that saying of our 
saviour: Fear not them which kill the.body, 
but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy both body and soul 
in hell. — Wliosoover shall confess me before 
men, him will 1 confess also before my father 
which is in heaven. But whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also deny before my 
father which is in heaven. And can anything 
be more express on this head, than the com¬ 
mand of God, which we read in his prophet 
Ezekiel : When 1 say unto the wicked, O 
wicked man, thou shalt syrely die; if thou dost 
not speak to warn the wicked from his way, 
that wicked man shall die in his iniquity, but 
his blood will I require at thy hand. It may be 
alleged, that this crime was greatec under the 
peculiar government which the deity adminis¬ 
tered over his ancient people, forasmuch as it 
was a species of high treason against God, the 
king of Israel. But, to maintain the honour of 
the Most High, and to support the reverence 
due to his laws, is of eternal and unalterable ob¬ 
ligation, incumbent upon us at ^11 times, and 
from which nothing is able to absolve us. But 
IjtSW can we be said to comply with it, if we hear 
^he sacred name of God blasphemed, if we see 

his 
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his commands despised and his bounties abused, 
and yet remain indifferent and silent? And 
how peculiarly criminal must this silence be, if 
by the discovery of a base design, we might 
have prevented the execution of it, or if by due 
remonstrances, we might have kept a man from 
the commission of sin ! 

But we make ourselves in a still greater de¬ 
gree partakers of other men’s sins, when we not 
only are silent with regard to the sins that 
others commit, but openly vindicate, justify, or 
even applaud them. By this the sinner is 
hardened in his iniquity; he is freed from the 
pangs of conscience, which else would torment 
him. We therefore make sinning easy to him. 
He loses by degrees that sense of shame, which 
otherwise would have checked and repulsed 
him perhaps from continuing his evil courses, 
and advancing further in his vicious career; at 
length he proceeds to boast of his enormities, 
and seeks approbation and praise, by such ac¬ 
tions as ought to cover him with shame and 
confusion. And how common is this way of 
partaking in the sins that others commit! Per¬ 
haps it is our friends or relations that have 
sinned, floodwinked by self-lov^e, we perceive 
not their faults; we endeavour at least to ex¬ 
tenuate them by every means we can devise, 
and then affirm them to be mere inadvertencies, 
only sudden lapses and infirmities. We are 

lothe 
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lothe to make them uneasy by shewing theni 
their pernicious efl'cets. Sometimes we are 
ashamed of their misconduct, and endeavour to 
conceal it, lest our own honour might be sul¬ 
lied by it. Thus we excuse ourselves by justi¬ 
fying others. We do not recollect the impres¬ 
sive words of our redeemer; He that loveth fa¬ 
ther or mother more than me, is pot worthy of 
me; and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me, is not worthy of me. At another 
time, it is our superiors on nhom on one or an¬ 
other account, we are dcj)endent, whose beha¬ 
viour calls for animadversion. But we are afraid 
of affroutiiig them, and thus exposing ourselves 
to the danger of losing their goodwill. V¥e ra¬ 
ther do all we can to i)lcase them ; and, because 
flattery commonly avails much to the attain¬ 
ment of that end, w(! have recourse to it, with¬ 
out blushing at being guilty both of falihood 
and meanness. We therefore spare their grossest 
faults, and' study to gloss over their most fla¬ 
grant enormities, so as to vouch them, if not 
praiseworthy, at least indiflerent and blameless. 
But is not this to be called sanctioning the fol¬ 
lies and sins of the world against our own con¬ 
viction, and encouraging the slaves of vice in 
their perverse dispositions ? 

In like manner, my friends, we make our¬ 
selves partakers of other men’s sins, when wc 
propagate and defend such opinions as sap the 

foundations 
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foundations of morality, and are favourable to 
licentiousness and impiety; when we counte¬ 
nance the prejudices that are entertained against 
the practice of virtue and real Christianity ; when, 
instead of refuting, we strive by every argument 
of sophistry, to uphold and coidirm their perni¬ 
cious authority; when in short we endeavour 
to make religion contemptible by ridicule, and 
to weaken the evidences of its truth and di¬ 
vinity. What would restrain the sinner from 
giving full scope to all the licentiousness that 
agrees with his temperament and predominant 
passions, if he imagine the arguments for his 
obligation to virtue to be weak and invalid; if 
he regard the duties which reason and revelation 
enjoin, as human inventions, which have no 
other end in view than to keep the vulgar in 
aw^e, and to prevent universal disorder? Is it 
not these errors and prejudices that quiet the 
sinner, that lull him into security, and deprive 
the workings and stings of his conscience from 
having their proper effect ? Are not all the re¬ 
monstrances, the exhortations, the promises and 
threats, that God has delivered in his word to 
mankind, very often insufficient to reclaim them 
from sin and corruption ; how much less w'ould 
they hesitate to continue their course un¬ 
daunted, if they once could bring themselves to 
doubt of the divine origin of those remon¬ 
strances, those exhortations, those promises and 

threats. 
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threats, or reject them as the work of artifice 
and imposture, undeserving the least serious re¬ 
gard ? What bounds would they fear to trans¬ 
gress, what commands would they revere, if 
they had. once got so far, that their hardened 
hearts could no longer be moved by the majesty 
of God, and the authority of his sacred laws ? 
Oh what irreparable mischief .have those erro¬ 
neous and fatal opinions already occasioned in 
the dominion of piety and virtue! How great 
the number of the wretches, who, blinded by 
them, have rushed headlong upon destruction ! 
And what deplorable havoc do they still make 
among mankind! Of what innumerable sins 
then do they render themselves partakers, who 
uphold such errore, who embellish them with 
fascinating eloquence and misapplied wit, and 
thus render them^ probable and accepla^e to 
such as either cannot, or will not, take a closer 
survey of the subject. 

Lastly, my brethren, Ve make ourselves par¬ 
takers of other men’s sins, when we do not, as 
much as in us lies, endeavour to prevent them. 
A particular instance or two will best illustrate 
what 1 mean. A poor .man, destitute of all hu¬ 
man assistance, harrassed day and night by cares 
for the morrow’s bread, who can devise no means 
for procuring support in an honest«way, falls at 
length into extreme distress, and becomes weary 
of life. The rich man knows his distress; is 

able 
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able to rescue him from it without injury to him¬ 
self, and to render him happy by aflFording him 
some small relief; but his avarice or his insensi¬ 
bility permit him not to do so. The poor man 
sinks into total despondency, finds courage in 
desperation, and either has recourse to unlawful 
methods for prolonging his life, or puts an end 
to it by violent means. Shall the rich man in 
this case be guiltless ? Shall he have no share 
in the crime which he might have prevented by 
so small an exertion of bounty ? — One instance 
more: Suppose we should discover that some 
one of our acquaintances frequents bad com¬ 
pany, and in thoughtless levity is approaching 
the toils of sin which temptation has spread 
along his path. He is on the way to lose his 
innocence, and with it his satisfaction, serenity 
and Qomposure of mind, to become a prey to vo¬ 
luptuousness, and is rushing on the brink of ruin. 
But nobody takes up his case; nobody warns 
him of the danger he is every instant approach¬ 
ing. Probably he would have hearkened to the 
friendly caution ; probably he would have for¬ 
saken the company of profligates, and with re- 
dqublcd ardour have walked the way bf righte¬ 
ousness. But our indolence, our apathy, have 
accelerated his ruin and deprived him of the 
most efficacious means of deliverance. Have 
we any right to complain if a part of his condign 
punishment be imputed to us, if we are obliged 
to share with him in the guilt of sin ? 
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“ Lord, who can tell how oft he offendeth ? 
Oh cleanse thou me from my secret sins!” 
Who of us, my friends, does not feel himself 
compelled to break out in this confession and 
prayer, on laying the foregoing reflections to 
heart, on applying them home, and observing 
how easy it is to become partaker of other men’s 
sins, and in what various ways it may happen ? 
Yes, this is the first use you afe to make of these 
considerations, if you would reap benefit from 
them. They should animate you to an impar 
tial scrutiny into your heart and life. Examine 
then your former conduct; compare it with the 
important duty wc have now been enforcing; 
ask yourselves how you have hitherto fulfilled 
it, and in what particulars you have acted 
against it. What a series of sins, of errors, of 
crimes and weaknesses, you will detect in this 
inquiry! How much negligence, how much 
fear of man, how much (^fiminal compliance and 
duplicity will your conscience lay to yOur ac¬ 
count ! Of how much coldness in your jealousy 
for the honour of God, of how much unconcern 
for the everlasting salvation of your neighbour, 
will it acefuse you ! Git^e full scope to the sa¬ 
lutary shame and confusion that must naturally 
arise from these ideas. Humble yourselves in 
the sight of God, confess your guilt, lay hold 
with penitential faith on the grace '^ich our 
redeemer has promised the sinner, if he sincerely 

deplore 
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deplore his sins^and take up the firm resolution 
to commit'them no more. 

But also let these meditations lead you to be¬ 
stow a strict attention on all the parts of your 
future behaviour, to a circumspect and inoffen-i^ 
sive conduct. Keep a perpetual guard over 
yourself, and exert your utmost endeavours to 
regulate all your words and works by" the pre¬ 
cepts of religion, the dictates of virtue. Call 
frequently to mind the various connections in 
which you are placed with other persons, the 
duties to which you are bound with regard to 
their spiritual and everlasting welfare, and the 
great utility or mischief you may thus occasion 
them. Never lose sight of the great ends for 
which you are created, redeemed, and called to 
Christianity; and walk as burning and shining 
lights in the midst of the crooked and perverse 
generation of this world. Do you find difficul¬ 
ties and discouragements in the discharge of 
this duty, as must be the case in the present 
state of things; flee to the sanctuary of the 
Lord your God, and repeatedly implore him, 
with David : Try me, o God, and seek the 
ground of my heart: prove me, and examine 
my thoughts. Look well if there be any way 
of wickedness in me; and lead me in the way 
everlSsting. 



SERMON XVII. 


Directions for kariting to pray from the Heart. 


God, who with thy presence fillest heaveH 
and earth, and art nigh with grace and help 
unto all who devoutly and faithfully call upon 
thee, what an honour, what a happiness it is 
for us that thou permittest us, weak and sinful 
creatures to lay our reqliests before thee, and to 
approach thee in prayer as ingenuously and 
boldly as a child approaches his parent. Oh 
how much should we lose were we ignorant how 
to prize this honour and to use this happiness! 
What sources of consolation, of serenity, of joy, 
of strength and energy, would then be shut 
against us! But alas, we are sensual, earthly 
beings. We know not how to estimate things 
aright; and prayer, W'hich ought to be our darl¬ 
ing employment and most agreeable recreation, 
proves too frequently a troublesome bidden. 
Our hearts so cleave to the earth, and to visible 
objects, that itf is foo often difficult for us to de¬ 
tach ourselves from them, and to rise in thoughts 

and 
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and desires to thee, the greatest and best of be¬ 
ings. Oh do thou come to the relief of our in¬ 
firmities, almighty and merciful God !" Inspire 
us with such a heavenly mind) such a generous 
temper, as may render us desirous and capable 
of holding correspondence with thee, and fre¬ 
quently and earnestly employing ourselves on 
objects that alone deserve to engross our atten¬ 
tion, because they alone are great and eternal. 
Grant us the spirit of prayer. Enlighten our 
understanding, that we may ever better learn to 
know thee and thy glory, and delight in divine 
contemplation and worship. Let our hearts be 
constantly penetrated with grateful praise for 
thy bounties, and our mouths overflow with 
that whereof our hearts are full. Teach us thy¬ 
self to understand our necessities, to have a due 
sense of our weakness, to aspire after real and 
permanent satisfactions, to sympathize in the 
joys and sorrows of cur neighbour, and to look 
up to thee, the common parent, with filial con¬ 
fidence, for all that we and others want. Do 
thou attract our hearts, that we may constantly 
fix our regards upon thee,, never be unmindful 
of our dependence on thee, and make it our sole 
endeavour to please thee, and by thee to be 
happy. Bless to this purpose the doctrines that 
are now to employ our mediations. Grant that 
they may tend to make our exercises of private 
and public devotion more easy, more delightful 

and 
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and more profitable to us than they have hi¬ 
therto been, that we may prefer them to all the 
sinful diversions and frivolous amusements of 
worldly-minded men', and constantly improve in 
the attachment to those satisfactions which will 
be our joy for ever. Hearken to our prayer, for 
the sake of Christ our saviour, in whose name 
we further call upon thee, saying: Ourf£lther,&c. 

LUKE xi. 1. 

And it came to pass, that as he was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him. Lord 
« teach us to pray, as John also taught his disciples. 

We have at various times discoursed to you 
on the duty of prayer, my pious hearers. We 
have shewn you how natural, how becoming, 
how profitable and salutary it is, for rational 
creatures to prostrate themselves in humble 
adoration before their creator; for guilty sinners 
to seek pardon and forgiveness of their judge; 
for indigent, feeble, corrupted beings to flee to 
the Almighty and Alibountifui for succour and 
support; for creatures in short whoiri God has 
blessed with so many benefits, whom he has so 
highly fitvoiired in Christ, and to whom he has 
given such glorious promises, to come before his 
presence with thanksgiving, and to extol his 
never-ceasing goodness. We have at the same 
time shewn^ou, how our prayer should be 
framed, anctwhat pious sentiments and feelings 

should 
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should animate us, Ibf rendering it acceptable to' 
God, and profitable and comfortable to ourselves. 
I am even persuaded, that we all, Or however 
the generality of us, acknowledge the justice and 
solidity of the reasons on which the duty of 
prayer is founded; and certainly no man will 
doubt, that our prayer should be offered up with 
devotion, humility, sincerity, seriousness and 
confidence for rendering it an act of divine wor¬ 
ship. But now do we behave consistently with 
our knowledge and our faith ? Do we fulfill 
our duty in this behalf with propriety, as rea¬ 
sonable creatures arid Christians ? Does our 
heart impel us to prayer, or is it only our out¬ 
ward circumstances that occasionally urge us to 
it ? Can we, and do we actually pray frequently 
and with pleasure ? Have we made prayer an 
easy and pleasant employment to us by reflec¬ 
tion and practice? Indeed if nothing more 
were requisite to this end, than to read or re¬ 
peat certain formularies at stated intervals, not 
absolutely without attention and devotion, all 
the difficulty would at once be removed* But 
it requires no depth of thought to perceive that 
a Christian, who with propriety bears that name, 
and who is determined not always to remain at 
the lowermost step of knowledge and piety, can¬ 
not be sufficed with this. No, his duty and his 
proper interest require of him, that he should 
habituate himself to pray likewise from his own 
VOL. I. z heart, 
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heart, or to present his petitions, his thanksgiv¬ 
ings, his intercessions at the throne of grace, in 
his own thoughts and expressions, But this 
appears extremely difficult to the generality of 
persons, and frequently even to such as actually 
have an earnest desire to please God; and the 
lively sense of this difficulty prevents them from 
taking the necessary pains for surmounting it. 
The difficulties however attendant on this duty 
are not so formidable as is commonly imagined. 
The great stress of the business depends on this, 
?hat we earnestly desire to learn to pray from 
the heart, and that we employ the means and 
regulate the exercises proper for rendering us 
expert in it. He that does this, and continues 
the practice for some time, will by the divine 
assistance infallibly reach his aim; and the uti¬ 
lity and the pleasure he will then receive from 
prayer, will richly compensate him for all the 
pains he has bestowed upon it. My present 
discourse is designed, my friends, to facilitate 
these pains to you as much as in me lies, and 
to smooth the way for you to the utility and 
pleasure you may promise yourselves from ra¬ 
tional exercises of devotion. I intend at present 
to give you some directions for learning to pray 
from the heart ; that is, without prescribed 
forms, or prayers got by rote: to pray in your 
own thoughts and words. Accept tfhd use this 
instruction with the same sincere docility in 

which 
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which the disciples of Jesus formerly came to 
their master and said j Lord, teach us to pray, 
as John also taught his disciples. My direc¬ 
tions for learning to pray from the heart will 
consist of two principal points. In the former 
1 shall explain the method in which it is to be 
learnt, and how we are to acquire the habit of 
it, as well in general, as according to the va¬ 
rious parts of prayer in particular; in the other 
I shall supply you with some rules of Christian 
prudence for facilitating the practice. 

Would you learn to pray from the heart, my 
friends; you must enure yourselves to reflect 
on all subjects that have reference to religion, 
to our souls, to our moral condition and our 
everlasting salvation, and diligently exercise 
yourselves in such reflections. It is with these 
topics as with those which relate to our out¬ 
ward condition and our worldly concerns. If 
you think but seldom and coldly on the alOTairs 
of your vocation. On your business, on your 
trade, on the sciences or the arts you follow, on 
the connections wherein you stand with other 
persons; it will be difficult for you to discourse 
with others about them; difficult for you to ask 
proper advice of your friends on such specific 
occurrences as relate to them ; difficult to ex¬ 
press your satisfaction at the success of yOur 
undertakings, and communicate it to others; 
difficult to thank them properly for the assist- 
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ance they have afforded you, the prudent advice 
they have given you, and the like. But if you 
muse often and heartily and with great interest 
on these matters ; if you seldom totally lose 
sight of them; if you bestow on tliem serious 
and patient consideration at all times ; nothing 
will be easier than to make your apprehensions 
of them known to others, and to address them 
properly w'ith such requests, thanks, or inter¬ 
cessions, as relate to them. Apply this now to 

what concerns religion, your obligations, and 

'1! ^ - 

your everlasting salvation. If you never, or but 
rarely think of these things, or if you think of 
them only in a desultory manner, without con¬ 
tinued attention, and only at times cast on them 
a transient glance; you must indeed find it dif¬ 
ficult to make these matters the subject of your 
prayer, to converse on them with Clod and 
yourself, and to do so with that earnestness and 
devotion which the importance of the objects 
demands. If then you would facilitate this 
noble occupation to you ; accustom yourselves 
to reflect on what most nearly concerns you as 
rational creatures, as the moral subjects of God, 
as Christians and heirs of a blessed immortality. 
Appropriate certain hours to it, when, retired 
fromjll temporal affairs and worldly distractions, 
you draw off your attention from outward, sen¬ 
sible objects, and place it on such as are spiri¬ 
tual, invisible and future. But then let not 

your 
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your thoughts ramble abroad in the regions of 
fancy, and glide too rapidly from one subject to 
another; for thus you will never acquire any 
radical knowledge of the topics whereon your 
thoughts are employed, and they will make no 
deep and lasting impression upon you, espe¬ 
cially as they are not things which we see, hear, 
or handle, but such as we can only apprehend 
by our minds, and of the truth and certainty 
whereof we cannot so well be assured by senti¬ 
ment, as by argument and the deduetions of 
reason. If then you would exercise yourself ij^ 
Christian meditation, and thereby render your¬ 
self expert in prayer; set certain limits as it 
were, to your mind. Take some particular doc¬ 
trine, or some particular duty of religion and 
Christianity before you. Read the passages of 
holy scripture, wherein that doctrine, or that 
duty, is chiefly treated of; or read a section of 
some good book, where those passages of scrip¬ 
ture arc selected, elucidated and applied.' But 
mistake not this reading for reflection. It is 
only to furnish you with necessary materials or 
suggestions to that purpose. Ask yourself, as 
you read, and after having read: Do I under¬ 
stand now this doctrine ? Do I comprehend all 
thewordsandexpressions in which it is couched? 
Do I think somewhat clearly and definitively of 
it ? Caaji repeat what I think of it to others ? 
And why do I believe this doctrine? What 

arguments 
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arguments have I for holding it true ? How 
does this doctrine relate particularly to me ? 
In what connection does it stand with my hap¬ 
piness ? Can it give me any comfort in afflic¬ 
tions, or any useful rule of conduct? Or does 
it tend to clear up to me certain matters which 
have disturbed and perplexed me ? If it be 
some duty whereon you are reflecting; then ask 
yourself: What am I obliged to in my conduct 
by this ? In w'hat particular conjunctures, on 
what occasions, am I to do it ? What should I 
at present impress on my memory and on my 
heart, that I may be able to do it at such sea¬ 
sons ? Have I always done it hitherto, and 
what has generally prevented me from doing it? 
How can I, how should I obviate these obstruc¬ 
tions? What have 1 to object to the justice 
and reasonableness of this duty! Are these ob¬ 
jections well-founded ? Do they absolve me 
from it? Will not the pains it may probably 
cost me be afterwards amply repaid ? &o. 
Thus, my friends, ought we in general to enure 
ourselves to reflection. We can never be defi¬ 
cient in materials. We have an extefljtive field 
before us, where we may constantly discover 
new beauties, gather new fruits, detect new 
treasures, if We do but earnestly seek them. 
God, his attributes, his works, his ways, his 
will; man, his nature, his faculties, his weak- 
pesses, his duties, his vocation, his pfesent, his 

future 
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future state of being; how important these ob¬ 
jects i How pregnant with wise and pious, 
with useful and comfortable reflections, senti¬ 
ments and emotions to the Christian, who is 
learning to meditate upon them! /\nd bow 
conversant must ail this render him in whatever 
belongs to prayer! This information however 
is still too vague. We must descend to the par¬ 
ticular parts of prayer, and see how we are to 
exercise ourselves in them by reflection and ra¬ 
tional consideration. 

The first and principal part of prayer, is the 
adoration and the praise of God. But this, at 
the same time, is the most difficult to many 
Christians, who are deficient in information and 
practice. At least it appears very difficult to 
many. How, it is said, how can I in my dwn 
words and solely from my heart adore my God, 
who is so great and glorious ? It is true, it re¬ 
quires discriminating judgment and reflection. 
But then is not that judgment to be acquired ? 
Cannot every man exercise himself in this re¬ 
flection ? Are you desirous of it, my friend ; 
and if you have religion at heart, you must of 
necessity be desirous of it; then above all things 
consider, what it is to adore and to praise God. 
Is it not to conceive of God as^he is; to ascribe 
to him the attributes, the prerogatives, t|ie 
perfection which he possesses; to admire him 
for all these, and thence to form a just sense 

and 
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and apprehension of the difference between him 
and us, as well as between him and the other 
creatures ? Now if I conceive God to be eter¬ 
nal, almighty, omniscient, supremely holy, 
righteous, good, gracious, merciful, faithful; 
if I am at the same time sensible how frail, how 
weak, how ignorant and fallible I am, and from 
this consideration there arise in me an humble 
and awful idea of his infinite grandeur; I adore 
him. Would you then, my friends, adore the 
Most High ; oh study to understand him and 
his glory. Frequently interrogate yourself, Who 
is God ? Who am I ? What prerogatives has 
the deity above me, and above all other things 
that are without him } Is he not almighty, 
supremely wise, supremely good, &c. What 
relations does he bear to me and all the world, 
or what is he with reference to me and to the 
whole world ? Is he not my creator, and theirs ; 
my preserver, my benefactor, ray lord and judge, 
and theirs ? But take especial heed, my friends, 
that you do not stop short at these general ideas, 
or rather at these words which express general 
ideas; otherwise you run the hazard of thinking 
but little or not at all about them. Rather strive 
to trace the outgoings of the antient of days, to 
be acquainted with the particular demonstrations 
of the omnipotence, of the wisdom, of the 
gjpdness, of the glory of God, in the creation, 
providence, in the redemption, which you 

will 
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will find in youTself and in all surrounding ob¬ 
jects. Search out the particular traces of these 
attributes of the deity ; call them articulately 
and impressively to your mind ; and that you 
may not lose yourself in these vast and viewless 
tracts of country, you must likewise here set 
bounds to your attention. Think one while up¬ 
on this, and then on another specific attribute 
of Cod ; now on this, and then on the other par¬ 
ticular demonstration of it: thus will your ideas 
of it be clear and perspicuous; they will make 
impression on your heart, and produce in you 
sentiments of admiration, of humility, of rever¬ 
ence. If you do this, and frequently repeat 
these exercises of rational devotion, it will cer¬ 
tainly not prove difficult for you to express these 
thoughts and sentiments in appropriate terms ; 
and when you have exhausted your own reflec¬ 
tions, you will at one time exclaim with Ihe 
psalmist, O Lord, how manifold are thy works ! 
in wisdom hast thou made them all; the earth 
is full of thy riches. At another, you will say 
with the prophet, The Lord is the true God ! 
he is the living God, and an everlasting king ! 
he hath made the earth by his power, he hath 
established the world by bis wisdom, and hath 
stretched out the heavens by his discretion. At 
another again : Who shall not fear thee, o Lord, 
and tremble at thy presence, which hast placed 
the sand for the bound of the sea, by a perpe¬ 
tual 
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tual decree, that it cannot pass it ; and though 
the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can they 
not prevail; though they roar, yet can they 
not pass over it! There is none like unto thee, 
o.Lord: thou art great and thy name is great in 
might. Who would not fear thee, o king of na¬ 
tions, for unto thee doth it appertain ? And at 
length break forth in the heavenly anthem : 
Thou art worthy, o Lord, to receive glory and 
honour and power; for thou hast created all 
things, and for thy pleasure they are, and were 
created ! Great and marvellous are thy works. 
Lord.God Almighty; just and true are thy 
ways, thou king of saints! And this is ado¬ 
ration of God, this is to offer him praise. Cer¬ 
tainly a noble, a blessed, an easy employment 
to him that has a proper apprehension of God, 
^d exercises himself in meditations on his glory! 

\he second part of prayer is thanksgiving for 
Ahe good we have received from God, or the de¬ 
claration of our joy on account of it, and our 
readiness to d6‘ the will of our benefactor, and 
to make him just returns of love and gratitude, 
if we would acquit ourselves of this duty to 
God in a rational manner; if we would give 
scope to our own feelings on the subject, and 
express these feelings in our own words: we 
shbuld in like planner exercise ourselves in re¬ 
flection ; in reflection on such objects as cannot 
but be agreeable to us. We should accustom 

ourselves 
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ourselves to take notice of Rll the instances of 
divine goodness and mercy we have experienced 
and are constantly experiencing. We should 
enumerate the whole stock of benefits and bles¬ 
sings which we possess as men, as Christians, 
as members of domestic and civil society; ex¬ 
patiate one while upon this, and then upon 
other parts of it; and bear in mind, the neces¬ 
sity, the high value, and the great utility of the 
benefits we have received of God. Life, health, 
faculties, education and instruction ; agreeable 
and useful connections with other persons ; be¬ 
neficial effects of our labour and industry; eYents 
particularly fortunate to the state and to the 
church; knowledge of God; ^rgiveness of 
sins; ability to do good ; abstinence from evil; 
preservation from dangerous deviations; hope 
of eternal life ; all this and much more belong to 
the catalogue of divine bounties, for which we 
should testify our joy and gratitude to the Mosk 
High. We should therefore frequently recollect 
them in retirement, attend to the sources whence 
they flow, and consider how nii|^h they con¬ 
tribute to our present and future happiness. 
We should compare cyir con^ ^w n with the con¬ 
dition of those who are more or^ess destitute of 
these advantages. We should say to ourselves:. 
What am 1 indebted for to God^^ as my creatdr^ 
as my redeemer; what with regard to my tem¬ 
poral, with regard U> my spiritual life, with re- 
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gard to outward condition ? How manifold, 
how great, are the benefits I have received from 
him, and am daily receiving! How unhappy 
should I be, had I not such or such capacities, 
faculties and advantages ! How happy am I 
now, that I possess, and not only possess, but 
also can use and enjoy them ! Have I however 
merited them?*' Could I have demanded them 
of God as ray due ? Are they not pure effects 
of his free grace and bounty ? If we engage in 
such considerations as these, my friends, and 
then feel, for instance, the value of health, or 
call to mind the many comforts and satisfactions 
we enjoy by means of health, and the variety of 
useful and important matters it enables us to 
perform : shall we find it difficult to lift up our 
heart to God, and say: Praised be thy goodness, 
o Lord, that thou not only causest me to live, 
but also to enjoy my life ; that thou grautest me 
to employ my bodily and mental powers unim¬ 
peded and with good success, and to do what I 
ought to do with pleasure and satisfaction. Oh 
how can er thank thee for these mercies, 
thanhy applying my health and my powers as is 
agreeable to tb^and useful to my brethren 1 
When we farther acknowledge*the abundance of 
the grace which God has conferred upon us, in 
bringing us to,the knowledge of himself and of 
his son ; can it then be difficult for us to express 
our joy on the occasion, and to testify it by 

these 
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these or similar words: How happy am I, o 
God, that I know thee, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou hast sent: that I understand to what end 
thou hast created and designed me, and wh5t I 
must do to obtain thy favour ! How happy, in 
knowing that thou art gracious to me for the 
sake of thy son; and that, if ( believe in him, 
love and obey him, thou wilt raise me to a 
blessed immortality ! How could I have sought 
and found the way to truth and virtue, how 
have known it to be the path of true felicity ! 
How could I have allayed the perturbations of 
my mind both in life and death, if this light had 
not enlightened me, if 1 had not been favoured 
with this consolation and this hope ! Yes, o 
my God, to thee and to thy gracious revelation 
am I indebted tor all these inestimable benefits. 
To use them aright shall be my constant, my 
grand concern. In a word, if we rellect how 
frequently we have erred and strayed, to what 
dangers we have thus been exposed, and how 
affectionately God has called us back by his 
word, by the disposals of his providence, by 
certain particularly remarkable and affecting con- 
tingences, and brought us again to the path of 
virtue ; can it be difficult for us to praise God 
for his long-suffering, his patience, his vera¬ 
city ; and, moved with sentiments of gratitude, 
to say to him : Ah graciou:; and merciful Lord, 
thou hast pitied me like a father; thou hast 

snatched 
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inatched me from ruin ; thou hast brought me 
to a sense of my follies, when I had forgotten 
thee and my duties, when I had allowed sin to 
gam the dominion over me, ahd hast restored 
me again to liberty! Without thy grace and 
thy providence, I had been a prey to my lusts, 
and a spoil to corruption! To thee I consecrate 
anew my life ; I am thine, ^r thou hast re¬ 
deemed me, o Lord, thou God of truth ! And 
thus it is, my friends, with all other instances 
of divine benignity. Only form lively appre¬ 
hensions of them in your minds; call to remem¬ 
brance the several circumstances that enhance 
their value# enjoy the benefits you possess^ 
with reference to God, from whom they spring; 
then will you find it both easy and pleasant to 
give due praises for them to your infinite be¬ 
nefactor, and you will stand in need of no fo¬ 
reign assistance in this natural and blessed em¬ 
ployment. 

The third part of prayer, is the personal peti¬ 
tions we put up to God, for alLthe requisites to 
our happiness. How peculiarly easy must this 
department of prayer be to a reasonable man, to 
a not absolutely ignorant and unfeeling Chris¬ 
tian ! Who is so perfect, who is so.happy, as 
to have no more desires and aspirations after a 
higher degree of perfection and happiness ? Who 
can be sensible to any defect or to any afSiction, 
|bat is not eager to address him whom he knows 
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is able and willing to do for him more than he 
can ask or think i No difficulties will here oc> 
cur, but such as may be overcome by reflection. 
If we would have our petitions reasonable and 
acceptable to God; if we would have them 
earnest and sincere, and utiless they be so we 
cannot promise ourselves that they will be re¬ 
ceived : the two following particulars are to be 
observed. We should above all things study to 
acquire a just sense and apprehension of our 
ownselves and our real wants. We should en¬ 
deavour to form adequate conceptions of happi¬ 
ness, and to distinguish what is requisite and 
necessary to it, from what does not peculiarly 
belong to it, but can only adventitiously contri¬ 
bute somewhat to it. To this end, we should 
consider ourselves, not only as creatures en¬ 
dowed with animal life, who are to live only a 
short time here on earth; but as creatures who 
have a rational and immortal spirit, and are ca¬ 
pable of an everlasting happiness. We should 
revolve in our mind all that is in this respect 
worthy of our desire, and discriminate the ne¬ 
cessity and the utility of it. We should reflect 
on our various obligations, and consider how far 
we correspond with them and how far we do 
not. We should frequently ask ourselves: 
Which can 1 least dispense with as to my happi¬ 
ness, the grace of God, or the favour of man¬ 
kind ; unstable riches, or the permanent trea¬ 


sure 
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sure of good works ; the health of this earthly 
body, or the health of my immortal soul; the 
applause of men, or the approbation of (iod and 
.my conscience ? Which is the greatest of all 
the dangers that threaten me; the danger of 
losing my honour, my property, my life ; or the 
danger of sinning, of persisting in sin, and so 
to displease God, and to make shipwreck of my 
salvation? In which of the virtues am I most 
deficient ? Which of my duties do 1 most fre¬ 
quently transgress ? What is particularly Want¬ 
ing to me for wwthily bearing the name of a 
Christian, and for promising myself with full as¬ 
surance the reward of it in the future world ? 
Having acquired these perceptions, we should 
endeavour likewise to gain a proper sense of our 
wants, our defects, our weakness, should 
represent to ourselves in a lively manner the ne¬ 
cessity of the divine grace and assistance. We 
should think : How can I be happy, unless God 
be gracious to me, and forgive me my sins ? 
How can I stand in the hour of temptation, un¬ 
less he guard and support me ? How can I an¬ 
swer my obligations, unless he grant me abi¬ 
lity and succour ? If we enter upon such con¬ 
siderations, my friends, and raise such emo¬ 
tions within, w^e shall certainly feel inclination 
and impulse enough to present our petitions to 
God in a manner agreeable to him. All that re¬ 
lies merely to our outward w'clfare, we shall 

entirely 
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entirely resign to his unerring wisdom ; and in 
that respect desire nothing more than that he 
would grant us aocording to his judgment and 
benignity what is actually useful and salutary to 
us, whether it be agreeable to our wishes or in 
direct opposition to them. But, for his grace 
and the forgiveness of our sins, for preserving 
us from moral turpitude, for abjlity in moral 
goodness, for growth in knowledge, in faith, 
and in virtue, for a truly Christian and good 
heart, for a soothing expectation of the felicity 
of heaven ; for such solid and lasting goods as 
these, we shall offer up our supplications at the 
mercy-seat of heaven with the utmost fervency 
of desire: and the lively sentiment of the ne¬ 
cessity and infinite value of these benefits, will 
teach us fer better how to petition for them, than 
can be done by any prescribed forms or rituals 
whatever. 

The last department of prayer is intercession, 
whereby we discover the interest we take in 
whatever relates to our fellow-creatures,' and 
implore for them the grace, the blessing and the 
assistance of the Most High. Would we ren¬ 
der ourselves expert in this particular, my friends, 
we should often call to ttiind our various and in¬ 
timate connections with the rest of mankind. 
We should at times specifically represent to our¬ 
selves, their several conditions, their spiritual 
and*corporeal wants, and endeavour to confirm 

A A and 
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find Strengthen in our hearts the sentiments of 
benevolence and friendship due to them. We 
should frequently institute th^e or the like con¬ 
siderations: All mankind areniy brethren; they 
have the same wants, the same defects, the 
same infirmities, that 1 have; they are liable to 
the same dangers to which I am exposed. Many, 
ah probably the generality of them, are still 
more indigent, more feeble, more wretched than 
myself. Here 1 perceive whole nations still sit¬ 
ting in the thickest darkness of barbarism, of 
idolatry and superstition, and ignorant of the 
way of salvation. There 1 behold others to 
whom indeed the gospel is proclaimed, but with 
so many commixtures as deprive it not a little 
of its beauty and efficacy. How many of my 
brethren are ignorant, unbelieving, blinded by 
error and baneful prejudices ! How many are 
slaves to their anima||||usts and passions ! How 
many are doubtful, and still fluctuating between 
virtue and vice, between God and the world, 

V 

between heaven and earth! How many are 
perhaps at this very instant beset by temptations, 
to the combating whereof even a peculiar degree 
of fortitude and courage is scarcely equal! How 
many are sighing under the oppression of the 
mighty of the earth, crouching beneath the bur¬ 
den of poverty and destitution, or W’rithing un¬ 
der the sense of violent pain ! How many are 
noiv struggling with death, and shuddering at 

the 
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the thoughts of judgment and eternity ! Oh if 
we frequently dwelt on such considerations as 
these, would it p|o«e difficult to us to fulfil the 
duty of intercession for aH men? Would it 
prove difficult to pour out the desires of our 
heart before God, that he would graciously please 
to dispel, by the light of truth, the darkness 
which still covers the greater part dUfoe globe; 
that he would amplify and extend the kingdom 
of his son, put a stop to infidelity and supersti¬ 
tion and diminish the authority of vice; that he 
would enlighten the ignorant, reclaim the vici¬ 
ous, bring the wanderer liome to virtue and in¬ 
ward peace, support the tempted, confirm the 
doubtful and irresolute in faith and probity, re¬ 
lieve the oppressed and the Wretched, succour 
the afflicted, and console the dying ? If we 
know not how to do this ; if we know not how 
to pray for our neighbours then, either a want 
of reflection, or a gross indifference to our bro¬ 
ther’s welfare, must of necessity be the cause of 
it. Strive to remove that obstruction, and you 
willl soon comply with this duty without reluc¬ 
tance ; you will perform it with cordial delight. 
Would you, for example, pmy for your teachers 
or for the magistrate; figure to yourself circuin- 
stantially, the numerous and burdensome duties 
incumbent on the teacher and on the magis¬ 
trate ; how much wisdotp and discretion, how 
much fortitude and integrity, are requisite to 

A A 3 the 
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the discharge of those duties, and how many 
impediments and clilficulties they meet with, no 
less in their own infirmity than in externals, in 
discharging the functions of their office and vo¬ 
cation at all times and in all respects. Repre¬ 
sent to yourself the necessity and the manifold 
usefulness of the magistracy and the ministry ; 
consider advantage of order, of security, of 
quiet, of instruction, of consolation, for which 
you are beholden to them ; and compare with it 
the dreadful evils which the abolition of these 
stations, or a deficiency of deserving persons to 
fill them, would occasion in society; and cer¬ 
tainly you will never feel either a want of exci¬ 
tation or of matter for your intercessions in be¬ 
half of the guides and guardians that are set over 
you both in spirituals and in temporals. And 
these, iny friends, are the primary rules and ex¬ 
ercises we have to lay down and observe in re¬ 
gard to the various parts of prayer, that hapjiy 
medium of divine communications, if we art- 
desirous of learning to pray from the heart. 

Before 1 conclude, allow me to add, in few 
words, some particular precepts of Christian 
prudence for facilitating this employment. 

As far as you areable, never enter upon prayer, 
without some previous preparation, shorter or 
longer according to circumstances. Collect your 
mind from distractions, reduce it to tranquillity 
and silence. Begin by reading in the word of 

God, 
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God, or a passage from some edifying book, or 
some animating parts of the liturgy, for compo¬ 
sing your attention, and fixing it on the objects 
that are now to employ you, Ask yourself: 
What am 1 now proceeding to do ? With v bom 
am I going to converse? What am I in want 
of? What do f desire? In what particular 
circumstances do I now find myself ? What 
materials for prayer can I collect from the just 
past or the just approaching time } Into what 
temptations may I probably fall to-day ? What 
business have I to provide for to-day ? With 
w'hat kind of persons am I*to have intercourse 
to-day ? What particular benefits has God 
vouchsafed me this day, or this week ? What 
faults and sins have I been guilty of within that 
period ? Of what ought I particularly to beware, 
what must 1 do, that I may not commit them 
again ? &c. 

Farther: think not that a prayer, for being 
•acceptable to God, should necessarily be prolix, 
or that it must always comprize in due order all 
that relates to it, even in the minutest circum¬ 
stances. Most of the forms of prayer we find in 
the sacred writings are shorl;^and of various con¬ 
tents, and even the model which Jesus gave his 
disciples is succinctly drawn up. One while 
you may be chiefly employed in the adoration 
and praise of God, then in thanksgiving for his 
benefits; one moment in praying for grace and 
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help, ahd then again in prayer and itcrcession 
for others. 

Yet more: think not that choice expressions 
merely, or that a certain artificial eloquence, is 
requisite for praying to God in an acceptable 
manner. No, hete sincerity and earnestness are 
the main concerns. We have to do with a God, 
who looks not at accessories, Avhich are not per¬ 
haps in our power, but only at the heart of him 
that praj'S. 

Are you subject to vagrancy of mind, to dis¬ 
tractions on such occasions; to preserve your¬ 
self from them, prafr in an audible, or rather, to 
avoid all appearance of hypocrisy, .in a just arti¬ 
culate voice, not merely in thoughts, but in 
words distinctly expressed. In this design, at 
times make use of good forms of prayer, that 
you may have something before you, on which 
to fix your attention. ‘ But firet read over these 
forms, merely for instruction, as you read any 
other edifying composition. Strive thoroughly 
to understand every sentiment and term they 
contain; compare them carefully with your pre¬ 
sent condition; alter them,' either in your mind 
or upon paper, so as to adapt them to your spe* 
cific wants and occasions ; make them by this 
means your own; in the use of them pay more 
regard to the matter than to the expressions; 
and use not frequently the ^If-same form, lest 
it become too familiar to you and slip through 

your 
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your mind without observation, and you repeat 
a customary set of words to which you pay lit¬ 
tle or no attention. 

I.astly, be not satisfied with praying at certain 
stated times. This is doubtless highly proper 
and necessary; hut it is not possible that we 
should always be exactly at these particular 
times in that frame of mind which is most favou¬ 
rable to devotion; Whenever therefore you per¬ 
ceive yourself in that frame of mind so propiti¬ 
ous to devotion, exercise yourself in prayer, 
unless some other duty of greater importance 
call you from it. Especially have recourse to 
prayer whenever any particular doctrine of reli¬ 
gion has made upon your mind a deeper impres¬ 
sion than ordinary; when you have a stronger 
sense and apprehension of your weakness and 
the necessity of the grace aril-assistance of God 
than usual; when you are under the pressure of 
any particular trouble; when you are affected 
by any especial.instance of God’s goodness; or 
when you perceive more clearly than at other 
times the value of some benefit you have long 
possessed, and experience a, more lively satisfac¬ 
tion on its account. At such times >t will be 
easy Ibr you to pour out your heart before God. 
At such times you will find a charm in these acts 
of worship; they will become delightful to you ; 
you will acquire a greater aptitude in them: ,^d 
this charm, this latitude, will put you in a cqii- 

dition 
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dition more easily to obviate any hindrances to 

devotion you may meet vpith at other times; 

and at length you will advance so far, that, 

agreeably to the precept of the apostle, you will 

pray without ceasing ; that is, you will on all 

occasions elevate -^our heart to God with joy 

and confidence, and thus maintain an uninter- 

/ 

rupted correspondence with him: a state, my 
friends, which is the nearest w'ay to perfection 
and happiness, and to enter upon which we can 
never too zealously strive. Oh that all of us 
may run that way, obtain the prize we run for, 
and be able from experience to say w'ith the 
psalmist: It is good for me to hold me fast by 
God, to put my trust in the Lord.' 
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On Public Diversions. 


God , who art our kind and gracious father, 
readily dost thou grant mankind thy children 
every harmless and innocent satisfaction. Thou 
even givest them the fullness of pleasures ! 
Sensual pleasures, intellectual pleasures; do¬ 
mestic and social pleasures; pleasures of the 
present and of the future life: all pleasure 
comes from thee, it is thy special boon ! Thou 
makest us susceptible of it, thou openest to 
us the sources, thou supplicst us with the 
means and the faculties for the enjoyment of 
it. Thanks and praise be to thee, the dispen¬ 
ser of joy, for every agreeable and delight¬ 
ful emotion that has ever entered our heart! — 
— Who would not think on thee with cordial 
satisfaction, with alacrity lift up his mind and 
his heart to thee! Who would not love thee, 
the kind and bountiful parent of man! Who 
not make it his most earnest wish to please tbpe 
and to do thy wi#! —* Oh might then every joy 

thou 
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thou grantest us lead us to thee by rendering us 
more attentive and zealous in the discharge of 
our duty ! Then should we fix our regards con¬ 
tinually upon thee, never withdraw from thee, 
never exceed the bounds of moderation. Then 
would our amusetoents be perfectly innocent 
and well-pleasing unto thee. Then would not 
sin so frequently turn our entertainments into 
folly, nor remorse and reproaches embitter their 
enjoyment. Ah Lord have patience with us, 
thy frail and feeble children ! Conduct us back 
tD the path of duty and virtue when we have 
deviated from it. Teach us now with calm and 
quiet minds to reflect upon it, and let thepe re¬ 
flections be sanctified to our improvement I We 
present our supplications to thee for these bles¬ 
sings as the confessors and followers of thy son 
Jesus, whom thou sentest upon earth to be our 
leader and forerunner, in whom we may safely 
trust, in whose foot-steps we may confidently 
tread, on whose promises we may securely rely; 
whose destiny has decided ours; who is gone 
before to prepare for us a place in the celestial 
abodes; and hereafter will come again and re¬ 
ceive us to him, that wc. may abide with him 
for ever; and in his blessed name and words we 
conclude our petitions. Our fother, &c. 
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JOB i 5. 

And it was so when the days of their feastii^ were gone about, 
that Job sent and sanctiRed than, and rose up early in the 
inoining, and offered burnt ofierin^ according to the ntun< 
bcr of them all; for Job said, ItBny be that my sons have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job con« 
tinually. 

Job is represented in our text as a man on 
whose heart and conduct religion had a very 
|)owerful influence, and who considered all he did 
himself and all that others did, as it might be 
agreeable or disagreeable to God. He hiirfered 
not his sons and daughters from assembling on 
certain days for social pleasure, nor when there 
from indulging in festivity and mirth ; doubtless 
their satisfaction and his own were the same. 
But he knew how easily the bounds of modera¬ 
tion may be exceeded; how soon sensuality in 
such assemblies gets the upper-hand of reason 
and conscience. He knew, that there are no 
flagrant errors and excesses from which a man 
is secure, when once he loses sight of God and 
his path of doty. The good father therefore 
when a day of festivity and entertainment was 
over, was wont to send for his children, and 
sanctify or prepare them for the approaching s^- 
crifice, and then make hi* burnt-offerings the 
following momi||g, according to the number of 
his sons. For he thought within himself: My 

children 
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children may have gone too far in their mirth, 
they may have forgotten God and sinned against 
him. And this was his constant practice. It 
was not enough tor him, that he lived in the 
fear of God and eschewed evil, but he wished 
and strove all he could that his family might do 
so likewise. 

A noble example, highly worthy of imitation 
to all fathers and mothers, to all teachers and 
leaders of mankind! An example that I pur¬ 
pose, my Christian audience, to lay before yoii 
to-day. What Job did by sacrifice, I would the 
rather, do by instruction and persuasion, as on 
one hand we are just returned from the enjoy¬ 
ment of various diversions and amusements, 
and on the other are now to prepare for solemn 
acts of w’orship. 

You know, my pious hearers, that I am no 
enemy to mirth and social entertainment; that 
1 interdict you no kind of diversion, so long as 
it is innocent and harmless; and am by no means 
desirous of raising you to an imaginary perfec¬ 
tion, to such a pitch of acting as the present 
strengths of nature must not pretend to. And 
how could 1 do so without forgetting what the 
human creature is, and what spirit breathes 
tjjroughout the Christian doctrine ? 

Man is not merely body, neither is he altoge¬ 
ther spirit, but a compound of both; not entirely 
of earth, but not entirely celestial; is adapted 

as 
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as well to agreeable, animal feelings, as to ab¬ 
stract rational reflection; is uot designed barely 
tor a contemplative but for a busy, not for a so¬ 
litary but lor a social life. And why should ho 
lock up his emotions in his own breast ? Why 
not express and communicate to others liis joy, 
his hope, his benevolence, his participation in 
the happiness of other men, by words, by song, 
by gesture, and by various other means ? — 

And the spirit of Christianity, my friends, is a 
spirit of liberty and good humour. It is the de¬ 
sign of Christianity to improve and calm the 
heart, to fill it with the love of Cod and man ; * 
and if it effectuates this, we shall neither do any 
Iiarm, nor caiase to be innocent and good, whe¬ 
ther we enjoy sensual or intellectual pleasures; 
and if it does not produce this, if our hearts re¬ 
main perverse and evil, the severest abstinence, 
the most frequent exercises of devotion, will 
nought avail; we ma^' be called Christians, per¬ 
haps be proud of that title, and yet experience 
none of its power and its blessed eflects. 

At the same time it appears to me highly 
reasonable and fitting, my devout audience, that 
at certain seasons of the year, all public diver¬ 
sions, all entertainments of a particn|ar kind 
should be suspended, and that a greater abstrac- , 
tion and silence should prevail; such as in the 
present season of Advent and during Lent. I 
am vvell aware that these restrictions are not 

founded 
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founded on any divine injunction^ but are merely 
human ordinances; that these seasons are in 
themselves no holier than others; that we ac> 
quire no merit in the sight of God by abstinence 
from th<»e gratifications; and that, at times, it 
is accompanied with a constraint that cannot 
properly consist with Christian freedom. It may 
also very well be, that superstition had origi¬ 
nally more share in these institutions than a 
perception of the moral utility they may have. 
Had the authors of this institution been moved 
to it by that perception arising from a just know¬ 
ledge of the human heart, I should even at pre¬ 
sent bless their memories, and honour them as 
wise benefactors of their brethren. — 

However, be this as it may, it is highly pro¬ 
per that there should be times when mankind 
have less opportunity for dissipation than usual; 
when, by the greater stillness that prevails in 
society, they may have more excitation and 
more leisure to reflect; when they shall be in¬ 
duced, by the deficiency of certain entertain¬ 
ments, to look about them for others, probably 
more dignified and lasting, to become conver¬ 
sant with them, and thus acquire a taste for 
their enjoyment. Of this nature is the present 
season, my devout hearers. May we all apply 
it to that end ! 

Indeed the season of Advent is not a time for 
sorrow; it reminds us rather of the most salu¬ 
tary, 
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inry, the most joyful event that ever happened, 
the arrival of Jesus in the world, and all the be¬ 
neficial changes and refornaations that have been 
and are still daily effected by it among man¬ 
kind; but it ought always to be a time of se¬ 
rious and calm reflection ; and the more tre- 
quently we then betake ourselves to retirement 
from the distractions of the world, the more we 
meditate on the happiness and the blessed ef¬ 
fects of Christianity, and endeavour to expe¬ 
rience its efficacy and its comforts, the more 
joy will this season certainly, procure us, which 
we may then by a fair valuation compare with 
other kinds of joy, and learn to prize them ac¬ 
cording to their intrinsic merits. 

For promoting this design, permit me now to 
give you a few helps to such serious thoughts, 
to reflections on the social amusements and di¬ 
versions you have enjoyed, and on the suspen¬ 
sion of them which now takes place. 

For I also, your friend and teacher, my Chris¬ 
tian audience, cannot be free from concern on 
your account: it may be that they have sinned, 
and forgotten the Lord their God ! 

Be not startled at these reflections. They 
are not intended totally to deprive you ,^of such 
satisfactions, or to make you any undue re¬ 
proaches for having enjoyed them; but to rectify 
your notions of them, and to render you in their 
enjoyment more moderate and discreet. 

And 
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And how ought a naan to reflect on thD so¬ 
cial pleasures and entertainments that he has 
enjoyed and which are now suspended ? lie 
may propose to himself divers questions in this 
respect; and the impartial answers to them will 
furnish him with various inferences and rules, 

that mav be of service to him in his future 
«/ 

conduct. 

The first and most natural question a thought¬ 
ful Christian proposes, to himself, on retiring 
from the tumult of social amusements, is this : 
Are these pleasure^ that indeed for which they 
are commonly held? Do they completely an¬ 
swer the expectation we are aj)t to form of them ? 

When 1 consider the preparatives that must 
be made for them ; the avidity with which they 
are longed for; the honour and cordiality ima¬ 
gined to be shewn to such as are permitted to 
share in them ; the uneasiness consequent upon 
being kept away from them by some trifling ac¬ 
cident; when I see the bright contented coun¬ 
tenances of all that enter such companies, and 
the friendly salutations that mutually pass be¬ 
tween the members of the party; all tells me 
how great, how general, the expectation of the 
liveliest pleasure is. 

Neither is that expectation in fact ill-founded ; 
here is no want of a variety of feal pleasure. 
To find oneself in a numerous brilliant com¬ 
pany, where mirth and freedom reign ; where it 

is 
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13 not the gravity of advanced years that gives 
the tone, but the sportive and complacent man¬ 
ners of the young and gay ; where pleasure and 
delight appear'in so many various forms; where 
each presents himself to others on his best, his 
fairest side, and gives a grace to every look and 
every movement of his person ; where each 
does ail he can to please the rest; where the 
ordinary restraints of social life are set aside, 
and familiar, animated conversation lakes their 
place ; where conspicuous elegance and beauty 
win the suflrages of all; \yhere every gloomy • 
thought is chased away by choral music and the 
festive dance, and every heart expands to agree¬ 
able sensations ; in such society pleasure, doubt¬ 
less real pleasure, may be expected and found, 
by all that are not totally insensible and indif¬ 
ferent to this species of it. Even the man of 
riper years, even the sedate and grave philoso¬ 
pher, though not directly partaking of it, yet if 
of a humane and cheerful disposition, even he 
must rejoice in beholding so many of his fellow'- 
creatures elate with satisfaction, and amid the 
effervescence of their joy, still keeping within 
the bounds of moderation, of innocence and de¬ 
corum. — 

True however as all this ia^my pious hearers, 
yet the reflecting man, on coming home to his 
retirement, has still reason to ask his heart: 
Tlut have then these entertainments and diver-. 

voi.. T. B B ' sions 
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sions entirely come up to my expectations ? 
Did I not previously represent the enjoyment as 
greater than 1 found it? Was my heart con¬ 
tented there every moment of the time? Did 
it feel no want of any sort? Did pleasure en¬ 
tirely captivate my mind ? Did it remain to 
me constantly new, constantl}' charming ? Was 
there no irksomeness and dissatisfaction mingled 
with it ? Did no little disappointment disturb 
its enjoyment ? Did never languor and lassi¬ 
tude abate my mirth — never one gloomy ap¬ 
prehension steal into my heart? Did not the 
image of purer superior satisfactions start up 
before my mind making me feel the absence and 
want of what delighted me before? Did I never, 
when stunned by the incessant noise, or re¬ 
minded by the painful sensation of my exhausted 
powers, or tired of the narrow compass and the 
uniform appearance of this pleasure, look for¬ 
ward to the end of it with complacency or ra¬ 
ther with impatience ? And if this is not to be 
denied, if I have frequently experienced the 
same, must I not allow, that these pleasures 
and diversions promise me more than they per¬ 
form ; that their reputation is much higher 
than their intrinsic value ; and that probably 
their credit would ,pot,ibe long supported, if 
every one was govemed more in.his judgment 
by what actually passes within him, than by 
the decisions of others, if every one on such oc¬ 
casions 
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casions had candour enough to declare to him¬ 
self and others, how he really found the case 
with him, and what he thought of thenr, when¬ 
ever he reflected on them with coolness of tem¬ 
per and composure of mind? 

A second question which every man who 
loves himself, and especially every Christian 
who is urging onward to real and durable per¬ 
fection, should propose and answer to himself, 
when he reflects in retirement on this kind of 
pleasures and amusements, is this: Have they 
been perfectly harmless to me ? 

1 speak not at present of the pernicious in¬ 
fluence, which the too frequent or immoderate 
enjoyment of them may have, and but too often 
has on the health, though an object in itself of 
so much magnitude and impoftr^nce. This be¬ 
ing an injury that we cannot conceal from our¬ 
selves ; the direct sensation of it, or the ex¬ 
ample of others that sra#>rt under it, irresistibly 
attract our observation, anrf loudly admonish us^ 
to beware. But the moral injuries, which the ' 
imprudent indulgencies in such pleasures may 
occasion, which do not strike us so sensibly, 
which work more in the dark, if we would that 
the generality of mankind should see and judge 
of as they ought, we toust first teach them to 
reflect. 

And here it is not enough that in the com¬ 
mon acceptation of the words^we do no harm; 

B B 9 • that 
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that we commit no flagrant outrage, no heinous 
crime, do nothing repugnant to decency and 
good manners^ and which could not easily be 
done in well-bred company and consisting mostly 
of well-meaning persons. No, the wise man 
and the Christian, who endeavours to preserve 
an innocent heart and an unsullied conscience; 
to conform in every particular to the maxims pf 
truth, of order, of Christian rectitude and bene¬ 
volence, and to maintain a complete harmony 
between his internal state and bis external be¬ 
haviour ; who resolves to think nothing, to 
speak nothing, to do nothing, inconsistent with 
his character, or that may draw him off from 
God and the true end of his creation; such an 
one has much to practise, even on these occa¬ 
sions, has many things to guard against, which 
escape the notice of the gay and volatile, or are 
by most men accounted totally indifferent. 

The man, therefore, ^to whom the perfection 
of his spirit is no less dear than the health of 
his body, cannot refrain, on such occasions, 
from putting to himself these and the like ques¬ 
tions. In the enjoyment of those pleasures was 
my mind in a virtuous, composed and godly 
frame? Were no irregular, forbidden propensi¬ 
ties and desires stirring within me; or did I, as 
they arose, suppress them'effectually or reject 
them with abhoifrence? Did I maintain a con- 
troul over the blandishments of sense, or give 

full 
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full scope to their influence and yield to their 
attractions ? Did the advantages of person, of 
dress, of accomplishments, of engaging and win¬ 
ning behaviour, which others had or seemed to 
have over me; did the superiority in respect 
and applause, \Vhich they had the art to acquire, 
or which Chance or fortune bestow’cd upon 
them, excite no fenvy, no aversion in ray breast? 
Was no tie of social life thereby relaxed, no la¬ 
tent seed of coldness and animosity sown ? Did 
I behold all the beautiful, the good, the excel¬ 
lent in others, with humane and benevolent af¬ 
fection, and regard their satisfaction and their 
happiness as my own ? Did 1 act with justice, 
equity, candour, by every one; seek to tarnish 
no excellence, to disparage no merit, to detract 
from no good quality, in my companions, from 
motives of jealousy; turn to ridicule no inof¬ 
fensive failing, rto innOcent infirmity; insult¬ 
ingly or maliciously sneer aj: any outward de¬ 
fect ? Was I guilty of no harsh, uncandid, 
overhasty judgment ? Did I degrade myself by 
no ambiguous, no bi'fing,' no contutnelious jest ? 
Did 1 resist every suggestion" of Vanity and 
pride, di^urb the general satisfaction by no pe- 
tulancy or ill-humour, and shew no scorn, no 
contemptuous coolness'or aversion towards 
any ? Did I in fine sometimes silently lift up 
my mind to God, libnour him in the midst oT 
this delightful scene as my father, who grants 

his 
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liis children all innoxious pleasures? Or did I 
entirely lose sight of him and his will and my 
relations to him, and banish these thoughts as 
inconsistent and incompatible with pleasure? 
To him that cannot satisfy himself on these 
questions, my devout audience, who has been 
guilty of such faults, to him the social pleasures 
and diversions he has enjoyed have not been to¬ 
tally harmless ; they have made impressions 
upon him more or less prejudicial; he has not 
enjoyed them in an innocent and godly temper 
of mind, -or like a Christian ever watchful over 
himself, constantly on the stretch toward per¬ 
fection, never unmindful of his obligations, and 
animated at all times and in all places, with the 
spirit of truth, of humanity and the fear of God. 

However, if we have no self-reproaches to 
make in any of these respects, and can there¬ 
fore look back with complacency on those past 
enjoyments; yet to every one who reflects upon 
them in the silence of solitude, a third ques¬ 
tion, of no inferior importance, will naturally oc¬ 
cur. It is this: What would be the conse¬ 
quence if I were to use these pleasures and di¬ 
versions too often? Would they always con¬ 
tinue thus harmless to me? Should 1 always 
so successfully overcome every temptation to 
envy, to pride, to vanity; always preserve the 
same order in my mind, the virtuous, the Chris¬ 
tian temper and universal benevolence, so un¬ 
impaired ; 
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impaired; always secure my heart from levity 
and folly ? v Might 1 not gradually lose all re¬ 
lish for weighty and serious concerns, for what¬ 
ever is generous and great ? Would not at 
length my acta of divine worship, my exercises 
of devotion, silent meditation on God and reli¬ 
gion, on my present and future appointment, 
the affairs of my vocation, the discharge of my 
Christian, my civil, ray domestic duties, become 
burdensome to me ? Would it not cost me too 
much time in the adornment of my person, in 
the preparatives to these pleasures, and in re¬ 
cruiting myself after them ? Should I truly en¬ 
joy my life, which is already so short and tran¬ 
sient? Should I so employ it as becomes a 
reasonable being, a Christian, if I were to give 
into so many dissipations, and direct my chief 
attention to frivolities ? 

And 'What disorders would naturally hence 
ensue! Here are the affairs of my calling, which 
1 cannot neglect without manifest prejudice ; 
the proper management whereof demands 
a disengaged mind, a continued industry ««ih- 
an unwearied application: there are dom their 
affairs, which are seldom to be postf'iety and rc- 
out injury, or solely entrusted/ anticipation in 
out waste, which without t^ich thou art thus lay- 
terference of the maste** 
get into confusioOk ^ acquaintance, with whom 
cated children. ‘0 ifliproving, entertaining fami- 

. liar 
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care, the advice of their parents ; whose mind 
and heart are to be formed by them; whose 
education should be their principal, their fa¬ 
vourite employment: and who in their absence 
are never out of danger from bad example and 
noxious impressions: there are widows, orphans, 
poor, sick,,friends, acquaintance, whom as men 
and Christians we are bound to assist, to advise, 
to comlbrt; whose happiness we may and should 
promote, not merely by our alms, but by vari¬ 
ous personal services and soothing attentions.— 
But how can I fulfil these duties, how comply 
with these demands, if I make too frequent a use 
of public amusements and diversions, if I dissi¬ 
pate in such pursuits the attention, the means, 
the time, the faculties, which I want for so 
many far more important objects ? 

When a man has sedately reflected on these 
questions, and answered them properly to him¬ 
self; still a fourth question will naturally arise 
in his mfnd, which is this: Are there not no¬ 
bler and more durable pleasures and amusements 
gj^n these, on the enjoyment whereof I am now 
quenCt™y®^^ to account ? At present 1 need 
versions ^ constantly I cannot enjoy 

tinue thus harnP.® Sequent enjoyment of them 
so suceessfully overi^^ful dangerous to me. 
envy, to pride, to vanP,^ hankering after 
• same order in my mind, 
tian temper and universal belief® other founts 
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of pl(?asure and entertainment, the springs of 
which are pure and perennial, whence 1 may at 
all times draw and which I can never exhaust ? 

Yes, such sources, o man, o Christian, there 
are ! They lie quite close beside thee; con¬ 
stantly stand open to thee; will never deceive 
thy expectations. Here are various means for 
procuring thyself agreeable and useful know¬ 
ledge, for making thee more aoquainte<l with 
the heavens and the earth, vviili man and the 
inferior animals, with thyself and all that sur¬ 
rounds thee. Thou hast curiosity. Excite, nou¬ 
rish it; thou wilt never be able completely to 
satisfy it; but neither wilt thou ever seek its 
satisfaction without delight. 

There are thy children, o father, o mother! 
Thou lovest them; thou wishest to see them 
happy; let them then even now be happy in thy 
company, in thy converse, and be thou so with 
them! And this thou wilt be, if thou there 
expand thy heart in love towards t^em, take 
part in their innocent amusements, encourage 
their opening reason, furnish them with exam¬ 
ples to model their minds upon, plant in their 
ingenuous hearts the sentiments of piety and re¬ 
ligion, and delight thyself by anticipation in 
their future felicity, to which thou art thus lay¬ 
ing a solid foundation. 

Here are friends, acquaintance, with whom 
thou mayst join in improving, entertaining fami- 

. liar 
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liar conversation, to whom thou cans! open thy 
heart, in whose intercourse thou mayst learn 
contentment and wisdom. 

There are the poor, the sick, the wretched, 
the forlorn, whom thou mayst relieve, restore, 
console ; whom thou mayst assist and advise; 
whom probably thou mayst now bring home to 
God ; and who revering thee as an angel sent 
from heaven, will implore blessings on thy head ; 
and this will give thee to know and to feel, that 
there is no nobler, more godlike pleasure than 
the pleasure of doing good. 

Here is in short religion, which elevates thy 
mind to God, its origin ; teaches thee to vene¬ 
rate and love thy creator as thy father; presents 
thee to Jesus thy faithfulcst friend and brother; 
unravels to thee all the perplexities of this life ; 
mitigates all its afflictions; and gives thee the 
ravishing hope of a better after death ! Make 
thyself acquainted with this friend and com¬ 
forter of man. Let her instruct thee ; let her 
warm thy heart with the fervour of devotion; let 
her be the guide of thy conduct: so will peace 
abide in thy mind, and confidence and joy will 
accompany thee in all thy ways. 

These, o man, o Christian! these are plea¬ 
sures and delights, which are the purest, the no¬ 
blest, the most durable of all. Taste them; en¬ 
joy them: thou wilt always dp so with a quiet 
conscience, always with increasing satisfaction. 

And 
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And then wilt thou assuredly discover that the 
social pleaiSures and diversions on which we are 
now discoursing, are not the only, not the prin¬ 
cipal solace of life; that they have not quite 
that value which is usually set upon them; that 
the defect of them may easily be compensated; 
and that w'c should enjoy them with moderation 
and caution, if we would not forfeit more ele¬ 
vated joys for their sake. 

Thus, my devout hearers, thus thinks the 
discreet and judicious man concerning the pub¬ 
lic amusements and pleasures which have been 
lately enjoyed, and are now suspended. Thus 
does he take reason and experience to counsel, 
for ascertaining their real value. 

And now upon a jtist estimate of the matter 
what is the result of'all this ? 

It results: that you, who, on account of 
your health, on account of your station, or from 
other causes, could not, or did not choose to 
enjoy them, have not lost near so mu^» by your 
absence as you probably imagined. This is what 
every intelligent or wise man who enjoyed them, 
and has now calmly reflected upon then«, would 
tell you, were you to ask him. Therefore 
reckon not yourselves unhappy, that you were 
obliged to fomgo them. It is trtie, you enjoy 
one kind of pleasure less than others, but you 
are thereby safe from so many temptations to 
evil, from so many causes of perturbation and 

impa- 
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impatience, from so many dangers of wounding 
your health or your conscience; you have saved 
thereby so much time and leisure, so much 
more freedonf of mind to the several nobler kinds 
of pleasure, the sources of which stand open to 
all men. 

It further results: that not all, probably but 
few of you, could enjoy these pleasures and di¬ 
versions without danger and detriment; since 
not' all, since probably but few of you, are so 
wise, so confirmed in virtue and discretion, as 
to be able to preserve an absolute self-command 
amidst the noise and tumult of the liveliest sen¬ 
sual pleasures, or to stifl^ in its birth every base; 
unjust, unchaste, or envious thought, and to 
deny each irregular passion an entrance to the 
heart. And he that cannot do this, my dear 
friends, whose heart is open to all impressions, 
whether bad or good, admits them all; who is 
so apt to forget both himself and his duty, so 
apt to lose sight of God and religion ; he is on 
such occasions surrounded by danger on all 
sides, will always come off a loser, always re¬ 
turn home less wise and good ; and he ought 
never to expose himself to those dangers, till he 
has provided himself with better a^our against 
them. Here it may be said: Cot a man take 
fire in his bosom and his deaths not be burnt ? 
Can one go upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
scorched ? 


It 
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It results thirdly from the reflections that we 
have been ipaking on these pleasures and diver- 

'if 

sions, that you who have indulged in them, and, 
1 hope, ipnocently indulged in them, may be 
glad that you are now enabled to collect your 
thoughts more easily and frequently than belbre, 
and may meditate in silence, w ithout distraction, 
on the w’eightiest concerns of the man and the 
Christian. It results, that you will manifestly 
act against your duty, and inimically to your¬ 
selves, if, instead of employing this season, 
when no public diversions are allowed, when 
all invites you to seriousness and reflection, to 
such purposes, you seek to repair that defect 
by other convivial pleasiil'cs, which, though less 
noisy and tumultuous, are to the full as dis¬ 
tracting. 

Let not this be the case with any of you, my 
dear friends ; but rather turn this favourable cir¬ 
cumstance to your profit, in ativaneing the life, 
the joy, the perfection of your iunnorf’al spirit. 
And your spirit stands in need of food, refresh¬ 
ment, strength, and recreation. Vour spirit 
too must have its festivals, its days of good 
cheer. Grant it them now, when you have so 
many incentives to it. Allow it to reflect more 
freely, more consecutively, more composedly, 
on its nature and appointment; allow .it the 
happiness of soaring to God, its creator, and of 
more completely feeling and enjoying its.im¬ 
mortality ! 


And 
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And how great the benefits, the blessings, 
which we are now reminded of by the advent of 
Jesus into the world and the commemoration of 
his love in the sacred supper ! Let.then your 
rational, your immortal mind, contemplate these 
benefits, e'njoy these blessings, and delight itself 
in God ; that, with affected and grateful hearts, 
with Christian gladness, with invigorated hope, 
you may celebrate the memorial of Jesus on the 
festival of his birth and at the table of his love, 
and there render the praise and the g'ory to God 
and to oar saviour which such benefits justly 
demand. 

It results in the last place from the reflections 
we have just been maMing on the public diver¬ 
sions that have been enjoyed and are now sus¬ 
pended, that that is true which I lately told you: 
To the pure, all things are pure; to the good 
and pious everything is harmless. Yes, my 
friends, extraordinary as it may sound, it is ne¬ 
vertheless true ; the wiser, the more virtuous, 
the more pious a man is, the more be is ani¬ 
mated by the spirit of Christianity, the more ad¬ 
vanced he is in Christian perfection: the more 
safely, the more quietly may he enjoy all social 
pleasures and diversions, that are in themselves 
allowable; the less detriment c^^danger has he 
^ fear from them; the purer is the satisfaction 
he enjoys in them. The farther, on the other 
hand, a person is from such a wise and virtuous 

frame 
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frame of mind^ the more dominion sensuality 
has over him; the more licentiously inordinate 
passions domineer in his heart; the more apt 
he is to lose sight of God and his duty : so much 
the more dangerous and prejudicial may such 
pleasures and diversions prove to him ; the more 
ought he to be upon his guard against them, and 
to watch over himself. 

So ill-founded is that saying which we so 
often hear: Yes, godly folks, or people who 
are aiming at a superior degree of piety ought 
not indeed to do thus ; they ought certainly to 
abstain from such, pleasures and diversions; if 
they partook of them, they would doubtle.ss act 
inconsistently with their character. Ihit we — 
we poor groundlings, who pretend to no such 
godliness, *wc who avow our weakness, we who 
lay no claim to the gravity of the philosopher, 
to the sanctity of the Christian in its strictest ac¬ 
ceptation, wo may enjoy life, and allow'our¬ 
selves in many things, which perhaps may not 
be precisely so right. No, my friends, every 
innocent satisfaction, however great and livch', 
is becoming to the real, the eminently good 
Christian, at its proper time and within due 
bounds; the use, the participation of it is to 
him entirely optional: and if he do not use it, if 
he voluntarily take no share in it, be acts so, 
either because he docs not clearly understand, 
the true nature of Christianity and cordial piety ; 
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is not conscious of his liberty and has scruples 
about these matters; or because he has no re¬ 
lish for this sort of pleasure, and knows and loves 
other kinds, to which he gives the preference. 

No, to you alone, who are still always halting 
between virtue and vice, are inclined one way 
to-day, and to-morrow another; to-day account 
religion and Christianity important objects, and 
to-morrow will think no more about them ; arc 
one w'hilc making some attempts to gain the 
mastery over yourselves, and then giving the 
rein to your lusts ; to you alone, who neverthe¬ 
less think they belong peculiarly to you, are 
gaiety aqd diversions dangerous ; to you they 
may easily become pernicious; you should there¬ 
fore use them with the greatest circumspection, 
be moderate in their enjoyment, exercise your¬ 
selves frequently in a voluntary abstinence from 
them; and think not that, after having long ad¬ 
dicted yourselves to these pleasures, you w'ili 
then begin to be real, intrinsically good Chris¬ 
tians ; but rather resolv^to acquire a truly Chris¬ 
tian temper, and establish yourselves' in virtue 
and piety, that afterwards you may the more 
safely enjoy these pleasures, and retain, during 
the enjoyment of them, an innocent heart, per¬ 
vaded with the love of God and man, and ani¬ 
mated with truly Christian mirth. May this be 
theK'Aetermination, the earnest endeavour of 
you all! 

Preached in Advent^ Dec. 15, 1776. 



SERMON XIX. 


On Public Diversions, 


God, who art the father of iis all, and hast 
made us all of one blood, thou , hast designed us 
for social life, given us the faculties, impulses 
and tendencies of mind to that state, and con¬ 
nected a great portion of our pleasure and our 
happiness with iti We are formed to impart 
mutually our sensations, our sentiments, our re¬ 
flections, our joys and our sorrows to each 
other; mutually to communicate our percep¬ 
tions and energies; mutually to render our jour- 
nies through life more easy and agreeable, and 
thus to promote the wdfare of eaclj other. But 
here also should wisdom and religion be our 
guides, continually reminding us of our superior 
appointment, and allowing us to do nothing that 
might detain us from it. To become progrts- 
sively wiser and better ourselves, and to render 
our brethren wises and better; should be the 
rule and the aim of our social, intercourse with 
them. This is thy will, o.God; and thy will is 
voi,. 1 . c c truth 
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truth atid felicity ! Never can \vc deviate from 
it; never follow it with constraint and reluc¬ 
tance, without doing injury to ourselves. And 
yet are we inconsiderate and thoughtless enough 
frequently to place it out of view, frequently to 
transgress the bounds of moderation with regard 
to social pleasures, to convert the means into 
an c’nd, and to abuse to folly and iniquity that 
Avhich should lead us to wisdom and virtue. 
Come then to our assistance by thy good spirit, 
o merciful, heavenly father! Teach us to en¬ 
tertain and cherish better apprehensions of what 
we ought to be and to do according to thy gra¬ 
cious will. Grant that we may conkantly keep 
the whole of our destination in view, and that 
one duty may be as sacred and inviolable to us 
as another. Grant that we may enjoy w hatever 
terrestrial advantagesand satisfactionstliy bounty 
affords us and oursensual appetites procure, with 
discreet moderation and Christian temperance, 
and especially follow after that which endures 
for ever and brings us nearer to thee, w'ho dwel- 
lest in uncreated light, the eternal fountain of 
happiness and joy. Bless in this view the me¬ 
dications we are now about to begin. Let us 
perceive and apprehend the truth in all its force, 
however it may shame and confound us. Hearken 
to our prayer, thou God of mercy, through 
Jesus Christ, our saviour; who, knowing our 
necessities, and in compassion to our infirmities, 

taught 
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taught US in this form to Redress thee: Our fa* 
ther, &c. 


JOB i. 5. 

And it was so when the days of their feasting were gone about, 
tliat Job sent and sanctified them, and rose up early in the 
morning, and offered burnt offerings according to the num* 
ber of them all: for Job said. It may be that my sons have 
sinned, and cursed God in their hearts. Thus did Job con* 
tinually. 

I RETURN once more, my pious hearers, to 
a subject that 1 lately handled. I mean the so* 
cial pleasures and diversions which, for the pre¬ 
sent, are discontinued, at least in part, during 
this season to which our church has thought fit 
to give the name of Lent. I find it the more 
necessary to address you again upon it, as what 
I delivered in Advent has not been rightly com¬ 
prehended by all, probably may have been per¬ 
verted by some. 

On this I insist, that I am no enemy, any 
more than religion and Christianity are, to mirth 
and social pleasure; that I readily allow and 
heartily wish you all kinds of real joy; that 
therefore I do not absolutely reject public, so¬ 
cial diversions; that to the pure all things are 
pure, to the good all is good; and that no one 
has more right to such and all other innocent 
pleasures, aud may enjoy them mdresa^ly, than 
the best, the devoutest Christian. 

’ c c 2 


But 
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But order, moderation, re8tr|i5nt;, discretion, 
should be observed in al! tl^e matters, for rcn- 
deriifg them convenient!^ And these bounds are 
but too easily transgressed. If a man hear and 
believe that s6me practice is allowable and in¬ 
nocent in itself and under certain conditions, he 
is too apt to conclude, that he therefore may fol-* 
low it as often as he has opportunity, provided 
always, that it do not lead him into follies and 
extravagance. 

This conclusion however is by no means just. 
Because a matter, abstractedly considered, is 
Innocent and lawful, it does not follow, that 
therefore it is the best in comparison, of others. 
— It does not follow, that, because I may use 
it occasionally without hurt, that therefore it 
will be harmless to me, if I use it often. I may 
doubtless occasionally enjoy particular sorts of 
meat, certain kinds of drink, which, if I make 
my ordinary food and ray usual bevrage, will 
infallibly ruin my health. — Because this man 
or the other, who is of a sedate temper and a 
confirmed virtue, may frequent certain diver¬ 
sions, without the smallest injury to his temper 
or his virtue, it does not thence follow, that I, 
who probably am of a more pliant disposition, 
and am not so far advanced in the love of good¬ 
ness, may do the same with safety. Thus num¬ 
bers cart bear the hardest and the coarsest diet, 
and expose themselves tvithout danger to the 

most 
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most inclement weather; while4 can do neither 
the one nor the other without being sick.—^la 
short, because I commit no follies and extrava¬ 
gances, it does not ^l^w that 1 am performing 
my duty, and doing the best I can and ought at 
that particular time. 

Nay, if We were not designed for more impor¬ 
tant purposes ; not capable of a higher perfec¬ 
tion, of a purer happiness; not enjoined many 
other indispensable duties; if our time were less 
short and fleeting than it is; or if we could un¬ 
dertake and execute quite different things in one 
and the same period of time: then might we 
always indulge in the use and enjoyment of what 
in itself is allowable and innoxious, as much as 
is now usually done. But even then we should 
very often have to chuse, not only between the 
good and the bad, but between the good and 
the better, between the better and the best; to 
set duties against duties, pleasures against plea¬ 
sures, a greater privation against a smaller, per¬ 
sonal and domestic circumstances and wants 
against general customs and habits of life ; and 
this certainly would not allow us to partake in 
all social pleasures, it would lay us under vari¬ 
ous restraints, and prescribe great moderation 
in them. To convince you of what is here ad¬ 
vanced, and to incite you to this moderation, I 
shall make a few remarks, partly on the loss of 
time; partly on the pernicious influence, which 

. the 
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the immoderate enjoyment of social pleasures 
has on our mind and manners ; and afterwards 
encounter the pretext thji| is derived from its 
rendering mankind moree«ociable. 

The loss of time, occasioned by the frequent 
enjoyment of social pleasure, is manifest, is un¬ 
deniable. But, manifest and undeniable as it 
is, seldom is it tj^ought of, little is it regarded. 
Of nothing are mankind so prodigal as of time ; 
and yet nothing is more fleeting, nothing less 
in our power, nothing weightier in its effects, 
than time. 

We have formerly shewn you how much good 
or harm may be done in the qourse of one year. 
What holds good of one year holds proportion- 
ably of one day, frequently of a few hours of the 
day; for hours make days, as days make years. 
But so long as the question relates only to hours, 
to days, we suppose we are losing little or no¬ 
thing. We think to preserve the sum total, be¬ 
cause we do not throw it away all at once, but 
only in smaller parcels. 

Thus we but too often attend solely to the few 
particular hours we pass in each separate diver¬ 
sion, in each distinct company. In point of 
numbers, they may not indeed be very conside¬ 
rable, rarely amounting to above three or four; 
and what are three or four hours to whole weeks 
or years? But does it then require so much 
skill in arithmetic to find out, that four hours, 

twenty 
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twenty times taken, amount to eighty hours, and 
these in oj[j,e nuDnth to six or seven entire days, 
and in one year tq^^etween seventy and eighty 
entire days ? And i^hat no considerabte por¬ 
tion of time ; and if they are lost, no conside¬ 
rable loss ? And what is become too of all the 
hours that are spent in the needful preparatives 
to the enjoyment of social pleasures ? Where 
are the hours, the days, when, satiated and 
weary with enjoyment, we were not disposed to 
any serious business that requires exertion and 
diligence ? How the amount of lostUme begins 
now to multiply ! 

Andtheninall these hours, in all thesedays, has 
nothing beneficial, nothing important, nothing 
necessary, been neglected ? Have the affairs of 
our vocation, our houshold concerns, suffered 
nothing by all this ? Has the children’s educa¬ 
tion gone on just as well; the tender, the do¬ 
cile hearts of the little ones, that are now in the 
youth and elasticity of their minds, susceptible 
of every impression, are they just as safe from 
u^ontagion, as successfully trained to wisdom and 
virtue; have the exercises of devotion been as 
duly performed, as if these hours and days had 
not been lost ? 

And bow, my pious hearers, how can the in¬ 
dustry, the unremitted application, with which 
we should labour at our own moral improvement, 
and our advancement in knowledge and vihue, 

be 
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be compatible with this prodigality of time ! -~ 
I cannot conceive—I must be pjain enough to 
say it, how much soever ii^ay displease—I 
cannof conceive, how j^fsons, who go every 
day into company, who pass all tlie'hoors that 
remain to them from the business of the day in 
company, how they ever can become wiser and 
better and mote religious 1 

I am notignorant, that intercourse with man¬ 
kind, in itself considered, is an excellent ve¬ 
hicle to wisdom and virtue ; that at times it is 
more improving than lonely silent reflection. 
But, for being so, it must be quite differently 
conducted than it commonly is. The persons 
we visit are almost always much of our own 
stamp in knowledge and way of thinking; hold 
the same language ; follow the same pastimes 
with us. And are ordinary conversations in¬ 
deed so framed, that we may learn much from 
them, that we may be much the better for them ? 
How often, throughout the whole year, in many 
companies, may God and Jesus Christ be men¬ 
tioned with reverence and sentiment? How 
often may profitable, moral, or religious topics 
be brought upon the tapis, or supported with 
interest and satisfaction ? How often may 
consultations be held, in what manner we 
should act on this or the qther critical occasion; 
how best correct such or such of our failings, 
bow carry on and promote in concert aome good 

under- 
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undertaking, what methods are fittest to be par- 
sued in tiite ^ucation of children? And even 
if such subjects ar^brought forward, how often 
is it then the heart tHit speaks; and hoi^ often 
on the contrary is it only the tongue? Nay, 
can we deny it, that ordinary conversation not 
seldom tends more to promote folly and vice, 
than to serve the interests of wisdom and virtue ? 
1 will judge no man ; but readily make allow¬ 
ances for all men, will readily and cheerfully 
confess, that there are good and religious per- 
sons amongst us ; but this 1 must say, ihat the 
prevailing style in companies affords no proof of 
it, and that from it, we should conclude exactly 
the reverse.- 

I know that serious, religious discourse, is 
not held to be recreation, but effort and labour; 
and I shall not deny, that it is often right, of¬ 
ten necessary, to make indifferent matters the 
topics of discourse. — This is, for instance, not 
unfrequently the case with myself. When I 
come into company, I have probably past the 
greater part of the day in reflecting on impor¬ 
tant concerns; so that I probably feel my spi¬ 
rits exhausted; and it is perhaps proper not to 
set them in great motion. But is this ever, or 
is it frequently the case with the generality of 
us? Numbers are ^ployed all day in merely 
mechanical, manual, ceconomical occupations. 
This is applicable to almost every person of the 

other 
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Other sex. Others are engaged in mercantile 
affairs. These are indeed sometimes and to 
particular persons, as fatiguing, as exhausting, 
as any labours of the mind’ can be; and such as 
pursue them stand in absolute nedB of relaxa¬ 
tion and refreshment. But this can only be 

■» 

said of a few, or only of certain times atid days. 
The generality are employed in businesses 
■which demand application it is true, but no in¬ 
tense exertion. The evening therefore comes 
on them before their spirits are lowered. And 
if they then leave their faculties idle, if they do 
not employ them at least occasionally in reflec¬ 
tion and in rational exercises of devotion at 
home, and do not readily turn them in company 
to important and useful objects, to such as may 
render them wiser and better; is it not a real 
and pernicious loss of time? Is it not a real 
waste of the noblest powers, the best opportu¬ 
nities of becoming more perfect ? 

And the case is the same, my devout au¬ 
dience, with the other particular: that the too 
frequent use of social pleasures and dissipations 
has a pernicious influence on the mind, and pro¬ 
motes an habitual levity of conduct. 

We are indeed principally framed for joy, for 
the contented and cheerful enjoyment of our 
existence, and all the bounties of heaven, but 
not .for levity; the former, but not the latter, 
wisdom and religion are adapted to promote. 

Joy, 
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Joy, real permanent joy is a serious thing; rises 
out of sedate reflection and consideration ; is 
the fruit of a wise, virtuous, pious heart, a heart 
glowing with love to God and man : levity is 
the assassi^ of this joy. — Seriousness is not 
melancholy; but neither is true joy noisy and 
riotous. — Levity is indeed not wickedness, not 
iniquity; it is, however, but too frequently the 
way td both. 

And what more promotes this levity than the 
too frequent participation in social pleasure and 
dissipations ? It deadens the taste tor matters 
of moment, for serious affairs ; the taste lor si¬ 
lent contemplation on God and oneself; the 
taste for prayer, for meditation on the word of 
God, for the exercises of devotion. By it a man 
■grows accustomed to treat and regard every sub¬ 
ject, however great or important, only as it may 
afford amusement to himself or to others. He 
accustoms himself to consider things only su¬ 
perficially with a transient glance ; to adhere 
firmly to nothing; not to dwell upon anything; 
not to fathom anything ; to talk of everything, 
and to know little or nothing ; to pronounce 
upon everything, without having thoroughly 
sifted anything ; always to put empty words in 
the room of Sentiments; or to stifle every senti¬ 
ment, as it arises, by pressing another upon it, 
and by a third, — be it word, or look, <x 
thought — immediately effacing every vestige 
of both. 


And 
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And if now by cherishing such a levity it be¬ 
come paramount in the mind, will it have no 
pernicious influence on our temper and con¬ 
duct ? How can the doctrines of wisdom and 
religion, that we occasionally hearl^make any 
stay with us, strike their roots fructify ? 
How can the mind soar aloft to G * its source 
and origin, have correspondence with him, and 
be happy in it ? How can such a petlbn ar¬ 
rive at self-knowledge, properly apprehend the 
dignity of his nature, his superior destination, 
and qualify himself for it ? Are not all these 
totally foreign concerns, empty and unintel¬ 
ligible words, to the light and volatile, who 
live always in the tumult of dissipation ? Nay, 
so long as a man flies from himself and quiet^ 
avoids reflection, and reckons the day or tha 
evening lost which he passes by himself or with 
his family at home ; he is all that while study¬ 
ing to'be ignorant of those concerns, to be in¬ 
sensible to their value, and continues unfit for 
whatever is truly great, and makes man radically 

happy.-What solid reasons, my pious 

hearers, for avoiding too frequent dissipation, 
and for being temperate in the use even of the 
most innocent pleasures of society ? 

Let it not be said, that these maxims, these 
cautions a^ inimical to that sociableness which 
Is the basis of urbanity and decorum^ and which 
every man ought rather to encourage than 
inipede. 


Far 
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Far be,it from me to impede it! Sociable¬ 
ness is undoubtedly beautiful and good; and 
companies promote it, or may however promote 
it. We leifn in them better to understand and 
to appreci^e ourselves; to get quit of many. 
prejudices ^hich we are liable to conceive 
against each other; may observe many good 
qualities and excellencies in persons where we 
should not have looked for them ; may learn to 
judge of many things less from one side only 
and therefore more justly; company promotes 
mutual confidence ; it prepares and opens the 
way to many businesses and connections; we 
may there often sow the seed of good senti¬ 
ments and actions; may cherish and strengthen 
the generous virtues which are stealing into 
day, and in general may do much good. 

But this is what every company does not ef¬ 
fect ; it is only effected by truly virtuous com¬ 
pany ; and which is perhaps more rare than we 
are apt to imagine. For that is not real, digni¬ 
fied, Christian company, where people only sit 
together — often entirely for the sake of enjoy¬ 
ing social amusements and pastimes. Much 
less is that to be called company, where people 
come together for making a parade of their dis¬ 
tinctions ; for casting a shade upon others, for 
humiliating them, for making them feel that 
they are less rich, less honoured, less beautiful; 
that they have less taste and wit, less of the ele¬ 
gance 
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gance and fashion of high life ; when people 
come together for spying out each other’s de¬ 
fects ; for discovering their latent infirmities, 
and dragging them forth for the finger of scorn 
to point at; sifting out of them their smaller or 
greater secrets; making sport of ti^eir foibles; 
abusing their simplicity and openheartedness; 
or employing their mistakes and passions as in¬ 
struments to their selfish views; or, when peo¬ 
ple come together, merely for coming together; 
for shunning the irksomeness of domestic quiet; 
for seeing and being seen ; for learning some new 
trifling fashion ; or solely for amusing them¬ 
selves with idle pastimes. 

No, that alone is real company, where per¬ 
sons of benevolent affections associate in a use¬ 
ful w’ay ; forget all difference of fortune, sta¬ 
tion,Quality, condition, personal preeminences; 
and, devoid of envy, of jealousy, of party-spirit, 
of rancour, of petulance and satirical derision, 
esteem and honour all men as they find them, 
as brethren and as men ; do each man justice ; 
not only strict justice, but tempered w ith can¬ 
dour and indulgence,* allow each to pass for his 
full value, and unmoiestedly to exwt his parti¬ 
cular talents and abilities; lend their strength 
to the weak, their understanding to the igno¬ 
rant; impart confidence to the timid, shew a 
better example to the faulty, and sympathize 
with the virtuous; rejoice with the merry, and 

w'eep 
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weep with the mourner; make the bad which 
is seen or heard serve as a warning, tlie good as 
encouragement and example; cover and conceal 
the former, and acknowledge the latter with 
cheerful applause. This, my friends, is company 
which rendelk both ourselves and others wiser 
and better. 

That finally is real, is the best sociableness, 
when men labour together with satisfaction and 
zeal for the good of society; and this can be 
done as well, generally better at home, in one’s 
calling, in one’s business, than by frequent in¬ 
tercourse wdth others solely for the sake of 
amusement. The mother of a family, who takes 
upon herself the care and education, to direct 
the temper and behaviour of her children, and 
thus forms useful and valuable members for the 
state, for the church, for the world, who by her 
softness of demeanour and command of herself, 
gladdens everybody about . her, is not she, 
though living never so retiredly, far better dis- 
charging the obligationg of society, than another 
who, regardless of her children, or negligent of 
their education, is to be met with in every com¬ 
pany, and can converse most agreeably with all 
she sees ? 

Doubtless with every appearance of sociable¬ 
ness we may still be unsociable, and with every 
appearance of unsociableness may be quite the 
reverse. The former every one is, who seeks 

converse 
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converse and company for no other reason than 
because he himself, his business, bis children, 
his family, and calm reflection, are wearisome 
to him: the latter is every man, who faithfully 
answers the obligations of his station and calling, 
and employs his time and his abilities in the 
most useful manner; but fbr those very reasons 
does not appear so often as the other in public 
or private assemblies, and lives more retired. 
The former seems to be exceedingly sociable, 
the latter absolutely the reverse; and yet it is 
not that man, but this, who really promotes the 
benefit of society, and corresponds to the ut¬ 
most with the engagements he has contracted 
with his brethren. So little therefore does so¬ 
ciableness consist jn an immoderate participa¬ 
tion in social pleasures and amusements, that it 
not^|infrequently is hostile to it. 

We might proceed much further, and yet not 
touch the extreme. As the generality of per¬ 
sons and companies are constituted, the exceed¬ 
ingly frequent intercourse they have together 
cannot be advantageous to real sociableness. 
In order to this, they should be productive of 
mwe knowledge and sagacity, more taste for the 
true, the beautiful, the good, more love towards 
God and man, more humility and modesty, than 
they can now produce. — Let not the encou¬ 
ragement therefore of greater sociableness be 
used by any as a pretext for making frivolity and 

idleness 
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idleness a primary pursuit, for squandering away 
their time and neglecting their duties, and for 
continually pursuing the same round of dissipa¬ 
tions ? 

No, my Christian friends, guard yourselves 
from this too common abuse of a thing, which 
in itself is innocent and good, but the abuse 
whereof is so pernicious. — Would you avoid 
having sooner or later to lament over so many 
hours and days wantonly thrown away, irre¬ 
trievably lost and gone ? Would you preserve 
yourselves from levity and its mischievous ef¬ 
fects, and so think and act as rational beings, as 
men formed for wisdom, for virtue, for immor¬ 
tality, should think and act; would you gain 
an affection for your duty and for domestic life, 
for the pleasure and profit of calm reflection, 
for the sublime satisfactions of pious exifcises 
and converse with God; oh then take advantage 
of the present season, when,you have fewer dis¬ 
sipations and diversions to call off your thoughts 
from these objects. Try it at least, but not only 
once or twice; make repeated attempts to see 
whether you cannot find a relish for these 
things; whether yOu are not more placid, more 
satisfied with yourself, and the employm^ of 
your time and your talents; whether you do 
not think more comfortably on God, on the pro¬ 
per business of life, on death and bn eternity : 
and if you find it so, then will you naturally for 

VOL. I. D D the 
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the future use greater moderation respecting so¬ 
cial pleasures and diversions ; prescribe your¬ 
self a stricter regimen, more easily overcome the 
temptations to exceed it, and thus learn to blend 
the duties of devotion and religion with the du¬ 
ties of society, the pleasures of home with the 
pleasures of company, the pleasures of the mind 
with the pleasures of sense ; and to use and to 
prize each according to its real value. 

Frcachcd in Le>it, 1777- Feb. l6. 



SERMON XX. 


The principal Sources of Infidelity. 


God, how happy hast thou rendered us 
through Jesus and his doctrine ; and how much 
happier still may we become, if we proceed in 
a constantly better application of thy grace in 
them ! We know thee, know thee as our fa¬ 
ther ; know that thou art the self-existent, the 
eternal, the supremely perfect, the wise, the 
benevolent creator, preserver, sovereign ruler of 
heaven and earth; know that thou art abundant 
in loving kindness and mercy, even»ftovvards 
frail and sinful creatures, and on their repen¬ 
tance and amendment foi^ivest them their trans¬ 
gressions ; we know that our spirit is immortal, 
and that, after this life, a superior, a better life, 
and in it retributions, awaits us ! And all thj^, 
however probable, however recdncilable it might 
have appeared to the apprehensions of reason 
and nature, we should not have known, or not 
have known with competent assurance, had not 
Jesus proclaimed it to us on the part of thee, 

p S our 
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our God ! How far more happy does a firm 
faith in these doctrines render us, than we could 
have been without it! Does it not convey more 
light, more truth, more harmony and solidity, 
more certainty and security, into all that we 
conceive and apprehend, all that we do and all 
that befalls us ? — And, if we hearken to the 
commands of Jesus; follow his example, and 
submit to the guidance of his spirit: how wise, 
how good, how resigned, how contented shall 
we be ! How easy will it be for us to correspond 
to our obligations, to gain the command over 
ourselves, to be calm and acquiescent through 
life and in death ! What delight, what efficacy 
in goodness shall we feel! What satisfaction 
and serenity will abide in our breasts ! What 
order and consistency reign in our sentiments 
and ^ections, in all the parts of our conduct! 
How gladly shall we direct our thoughts to thee! 
How kifftily, how generously and affectionately 
to our brethren ! With what confidence look 
towards futurity! How serenely behold our 
dissolution approaching! -- And shall we not 
trust our own experience that this doctrine is 
frqm God, the fountain of light, the author of 
happiness; that it is the directest, the surest 
way to perfection and felicity: Shall we not 
steadfastlygptdhere to a doctrine that in all re* 
is so credible, so desirable to every un¬ 
prepossessed mind and every well-affected heart, 

and 
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and is so essentially necessary to our tranquillity ? 
Shall we not revere and love it as the most pre¬ 
cious boon of heaven ? Shall we not confess 
Jesus as a teacher of truth, as a helper and deli¬ 
verer sent from Cod, as the greatest benefactor 
to us and to all mankind ! Shall we not cordi¬ 
ally thank him for all that in this view he did 
and sacrificed ? Shall we not voluntarily obey 
him? Not joyfully follow him ^ Not con¬ 
stantly strive to assimilate more and more with 
him, and thereby to become continually more 
capable of his superior life, his never-ending 
glory ? No; nothing shall ever lead us astray 
from this consolatory, this blessed faith. No¬ 
thing weaken our reverence and love for Jesus. 
We find in Christianity too much light, too much 
efficacy, too much consolation, too much feli¬ 
city, and out of it far too little of all the^ be¬ 
nefits, to make us exchange it for any system of 
human wisdom.— Strengthen us, o God, in the 
faith in thy son Jesus and his divine doctrine, 
and let our faith be uniformly becoming more 
lively and fruitful in good works. Fcnt these 
and all other blessings we present our supplica¬ 
tions to thee in the name of our beloved Lord; 
saying, as he taught us: Our father, &c. 
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2 COR. iv. 3. 

If out gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are lost. 

The more thoroughly the causes of an evil are 
understood, the easier it is to prevent or remove 
it. The better informed the physician is of the 
origin of a disease, the more safely and defini¬ 
tively will he set about the cure. Infidelity, 
my devout hearers, is an evil constantly gaining 
ground at present, and bringing a host of other 
evils in its train. It is a disease of the soul, no 
less dangerous than infectious, and at length is 
attended by death and utter destruction. But 
how shall we be able to guard against this dread¬ 
ful evil, unless we are acquainted with the real 
causes of it ? How can we preserve ourselves 
from^ the mortal virulence of this spiritual dis¬ 
ease, if the sources of it be hidden from us ? If 
then this knowledge be so needful and salutary, 
I hope you will not now refuse me your atten¬ 
tion, when my purpose is, by the divine assist¬ 
ance to bring you acquainted with the principal 
sources of infidelity, and to shew you how im¬ 
pure and pernicious they are. 

St. Paul says in our text: If our gospel be 
hid, it is hid to them that are lost. What the 
apostle would impl^from the tenor of his dis¬ 
course amounts to this; The mosaical ceconomy, 
tinder which our fathers lived, was, no doubt, 

involved 
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liivSlveti in mafiy Obscurities. There lay as it 
were a caiil over the hearts of the jew's, which 
hindered them from discerning the true purport 
of the law, and observing the end of the ancient 
covenant. But we, Christians, see with an un¬ 
obstructed view, as in a mirror, the glory of 
the Lord. The gospel is a shining light, and 
we announce it to mankind in plainness and 
simplicity. If notwithstanding then they are 
not enlightened, but remain incredulous, the 
fault lies not in the obscuritj'- of the doctrine that 
is preached to them, but in the blindness and 
obduracy of their own hearts. They shut their 
eyes against the light that is risen upon them, 
and rush blindfold on their destruction. A 
truth, devout hearers, that stilly subsists in the 
most glaring evidence. We cannot better prove 
and illustrate it, than by examining somewhat 
more at large, whence the infidelity, that even 
at present blinds so many persons and-renders 
them unhappy, derives its origin, and by what 
means it is in general fostered and maintained. 
To us, who are confessors of Jesus and his doc¬ 
trine, it is impossible for this inquiry to be at 
all indifferent. The more light, the more com¬ 
fort, the more happiness we seek and find in 
this doctrine, the greater cause have we care¬ 
fully to guard against whatever may tend to de¬ 
prive us of this inestimable benefit; and the 
more fortunate shall I esteem myself if by the 

divine 
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divine assistance i shoum ue imaoieu omy lo 
preserve one wavering and doubting Christian 
from the dangerous precipices of infidelity or 
recover him from his deviations. To this end 
may the Lord himself bless my discourse, and 
establish our faith in his well-beloved son, that 
we may persevere in it even unto the end, and 
hereafter reap the reward of faithful servants! 

Ignorance is the first source of infidelity; 
ignorance respecting the contents of the sacred 
writings, and the peculiar doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. How few of those who oppose and re¬ 
ject revealed religion, have ever perused tlie 
books that comprise it, with the same attention, 
the same reflection, the same thirst of know¬ 
ledge w'ith which we are wont to read other 
books, on subjects of importance and of near 
concernment to us ! How few take the proper 
pains for acquiring definite and just conceptions 
of the dogmas of Christianity, for considering 
them in their connection with each other, and 
for examining with impartiality into the evi¬ 
dences of their verity ! The majority content 
themselves with the obscure, confused, incom¬ 
petent, and generally false notions that were 
given them in their childhood, or which they 
afterwards drew for themselves, not from the 
fountain-head of knowledge, but from turbid 
and muddy pools; I mean from an imprudent 
intercourse with scorners and vicious persons, 

or 
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or from writio|it wherein truth and virtue, de¬ 
cency and sound morals, are extremely injured 
by attempts to render them ridiculous. Such 
persons, on coming to the use of their reason, 
find manifest contradictions in their knowledge; 
they discover some errors in what they hitherto 
believed and held true; they perceive that they 
have blindly and without due consideration, 
adopted the religion of their fathers ; they see 
that many others do the same: and thence they 
fondly and rashly conclude, that religion itself 
rests on no solid arguments, that they are con¬ 
tradictory, and that it is all an invention 6f art¬ 
ful men. Their prepossessions, their worldly 
affairs, their indolence, their attachment to ani¬ 
mal gratifications, prevent them from addicting 
themselves afterwards to sedate inquiry, from 
collating the results of these researches with 
calmness and precision, from reiterating them 
frequently, from sedulously using the necessary 
means, and from giving ear to the voice of truth, 
though it never so loudly exclaims against their 
preconceived opinions, and their sensual appe¬ 
tites. But is it not exceedingly unreasonable 
to reject a proposition which we do not tho¬ 
roughly understand, which we have never inves¬ 
tigated with proper care, and about the real na¬ 
ture and quality whereof we have never given 
ourselves any serious concern ? 

Nor 
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Nor is the ignorance of the ^nerality of un¬ 
believers less as to the qualifications that are 
necessary to a right understanding of the sacred 
books and to the establishment of their divine 
authority. Are we to be surprised, that in 
writings of such remote antiquity, composed in 
foreign languages, which speak of rites and 
customs long since discontinued, which relate 
to ancient events, which were originally com¬ 
piled for nations and persons whose cast of 
thought and habits of life, whose taste, whose 
manners, were so widely differenl*"from ours, 
and Into which moreover from the numerous 
transcripts that have been made of them, many 
errors must necessarily have crept, particularly 
as to names and numbers; are we to be sur¬ 
prised, 1 say, that in such writings, and espe¬ 
cially in the translations of them, many obscure 
passages and various difficulties should be met 
with, which cannot easily be removed, and to 
the solution whereof certain kinds of knowdedge 
are requisite, which cannot be obtained without 
some pains and application ? But do the unbe¬ 
lievers possess this multifarious knowledge? 
Do they not rather betray the grossest ignorance; 
an ignorance of which people, who set up for 
teachers, and pretend to enlighten the world, 
should be ashamed ? For what do we find in 
the generality of their writings, if we divest 
them of the fallacious ornaments of a wanton 

and 
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and often spuri'<^s wit ? Objections that have 
been a hundred timesanswered, to the satisfaction 
of all impartial judges, and which are repro¬ 
duced with the same effrontery as if they had 
never been noticed before; difficulties which 
immediately vanish, on considering the subject 
in its true point of view, and together with all 
its circumstances, and with the necessary know¬ 
ledge of languages and antiquity : manifest un¬ 
truths, or such representations of the doctrines 
of religion, as have not the letist foundation in- 
the holy scnptures, and are only the contemp¬ 
tible spawn of fanaticism and error: in short, a 
multitude of unpardonable sins against history^ 
against geography, against chronology, against 
the genius and construction of oriental languages 
and manners ; of blunders which are contrary to 
the first rules of logic and probability, and tes¬ 
tify the greatest partiality; of mistakes, some of 
which are so gross that one cannot comprehend 
how people who make pretensions to under¬ 
standing and literature could commit them with¬ 
out malice prepense. But what is this, if it be 
not wilfully shutting their eyes against the light 
of divine revelation, and rejecting it without 
competent knowledge of the matter, from a 
blindness and ignorance beyond all excuse? 

The misrepresentations which have notfipn- 
frcquently been, and still are made of the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity; the obscurity in which 

they 
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they have been involved instep of explained ; 
and the human commixtures and appendages 
with which they have been disfigured; are an¬ 
other source of infidelity which certainly has 
contributed, and still contributes more to the 
spreading of it, than is in general imagined. 
The Christian religion in itself is so venerable 
and amiable ; it is so exactly fitted to our cir¬ 
cumstances, our wants and our capacities ; the 
doctrines which it delivers are so rational, so 
worthy of God, so important, so ^freshing to 
the soul, and withal so plainly repealed; the 
rules it lays down for our conduct are so holy, 
RO consiitent, so well calculated to promote, the 
particular and general happiness of mankind; 
the rites it prescribes are so few in number, are 
so easy to be observed, and their import is so 
level with even the meanest capacity; the ar¬ 
guments in short, whereon their divine autho¬ 
rity rests, are so various, so solid, so incontro¬ 
vertible, that it is impossible for any unbiassed 
friend of truth, to understand this heavenly reli¬ 
gion in its native simplicity, its original purity, 
its inherent dignity, without giving his appro¬ 
bation to it, and accepting it as the most pre¬ 
cious boon of heaven with gratitude and joy. 
But, to speak impartially, can we deny that 
chiH^tianity,' partly by accident and partly by 
the weak and reprehensible conduct of its pro- 
'fessors and teachers, has lost much of its primi¬ 
tive 
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live simplicity beauty, and that it is still in 
many places disfigured by sundry errors and in¬ 
terpolations, and proportionably brought into 
contempt ? ' The generality of mankind have 
little relish for what is simple, plain and easy. 
They love the wonderful, the abstruse, the in¬ 
comprehensible, the mysterious. They are fon¬ 
der of what sets the mind and the senses at 
work, than what tends to the regulation of their 
affections and the amendment of their conduct. 
They would willingly know much, but practise 
little. Thujas it fared with the Christian doc¬ 
trine. The peculiar design of it has often been 
kept out of sight, and itself considered, not so 
much as a practical, as a speculative and theo¬ 
retical science. Men have arbitrarily pretended 
to define matters which the apostles of our lord 
have left undefined.* They have perplexed and 
obscured its plain and exceedingly comprehen¬ 
sible information on the most important doc¬ 
trines of salvation, by various unintelligible 
terms of art, and by a misapplied profusion of 
scholastic learning. They have altered in part 
the sacred rites which it enjoins, taken no no¬ 
tice of their natural signification, and converted 
them into incomprehensible, nay contradictory 
mysteries. They have unnecessarily multiplied 
the articles of belief; raised abstruse hypotheses 
and doubtful propositions to the rank nf ascer-. 
tained and undeniable truths; increased the ce¬ 


remonies 
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rcmonies of public worship to^n enormous de¬ 
gree, and thus perplexed the minds and bur¬ 
dened the consciences of ghristians. The time 
would fail me, were I to quote instances of it; 
they are not unknown to such as are conversant 
with the history of the Christian church and its 
present constitution. However, who does not 
see how much all these abuses have contri¬ 
buted, and still contribute, to the progress of 
infidelity? Does not daily experience teach 
us, that the greatest part, that the most consi¬ 
derable of the objections produce^^ by infidels, 
are grounded solely on the misrepresentations 
that have been given them of.the Christian doc¬ 
trine, or on the commixtures and additions with 
which it has been adulterated in the congrega¬ 
tions in which they were born and brought up.^ 
But who sees not likewise, that this neither jus¬ 
tifies nor excuses the unbeliever ? Have we 
not the writings of the evangelists and apostles 
in our own hands ? Are we wanting in any of 
the necessary means to a right understanding of 
them ? Is it not incumbent on us to examine 
for ourselves what is dclivered'to us as a reve¬ 
lation from heaven, and not to build our faith on 
the sentences and decretals of fallible men, but 
on the infallible declarations of the God of 
truth ? Or is it perhaps reasonable to refuse as¬ 
sent to-the truth, because it sometimes appears 
in company with error, or td reject a doctrine 

for 
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for no other reason but because it is not always 
properly expounded ? Would the thirsty tra¬ 
veller refuse to drink of the stream which 
crosses his path, and which is both abiitidaflt 
and pure, because channels have been cut from 
it which are lutulent and unwholesome ? And 
in what a brilliant light especially in our days 
are the doctrines of Christianity placed ! How 
critically,- how impartially have they been exa¬ 
mined and demonstrated ! What pains have 
been spared for purging them from all foreign 
comraixtur^ for ascertaining the impor^ce 
and the degree of certainty proper to each of its 
dogmas, and to deliver the gospel to mankind in 
its native simplicity and lustre ? How many 
excellent writings of this kind have in our own 
times made their appearance! Shall we not be 
culpable then in tile highest degree, if we make 
no use of them, and blame the Christian religion 
for what arises entirely from our defect of know¬ 
ledge, and the wrong notions we entertain of it } 
Pride is the third source of the prevailing in- 
hdelity. Those who sufi'er themselves to be 
governed by this vice, are the slaves of vanity. 
As such they wish to exalt themselves above 
others ; they want to distinguish themselves 
from the crowd ; they would be wiser than the 
rest of mankind. They account it disgraceful,, 
from the high opinion they entertain of their own 
penetration, to think and to judge as other men 

do. 
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do. The farther therefore they keep aloof from 
the opinions and sentiments of others, the greater 
and more exalted are they in their own imagi- 
n^tioni Hence it is, that they have' no relish 
for truths which are in a manner received and 
credited by all. Hence it is, that they assent 
to the most extraordinary propositions without 
much reflection, merely because they are extra¬ 
ordinary. What is singular and out of the way 
has so many charms for them, that they grasp 
and maintain it, without so much as examining 
wbfther it be wrong or right, true or false, use¬ 
ful or prejudicial. In like manner as they act 
respecting the things of this world. Nothing is 
agreeable to them if it be not extraordinary and 
rare. They despise what is common, though 
never so beautiful in itself, never so excellent 
and beneficial. So likewiseNjdo they act with 
regard to religion. As they reject and deride it 
now, because even the mechanic and the day- 
labourer, the meanest among the people, has 
the happiness to understand and to believe it; 
so would they profess and maintain it, if infide¬ 
lity were common and prevalent. But is it not 
inexcusable folly, in a matter of the highest im¬ 
portance, to pursue a method which no man of 
sound understanding and judgment would adopt 
in the ordinary transactions of life? Is the 
fruth or the falsity of a proposition to be decided 
^ the greater or smaller number of its adherents 

and 
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and defenders ? May there not just as probably 
be truths which are acknowledged and revered 
by a great part of mankind, as there ma;j be er¬ 
rors which have spread far and wide over the 
face of the earth ? Is it possible even for com¬ 
mon sense.to conceive anything more senseless 
and contradictious than to sacrifice the interests 
of our immortal spirit, and the hope of everlast¬ 
ing felicity, to the vain desire of distinguishing 
oneself from dihers ? What should we think of 
the prudence of him who should leave the plain 
and safe highway, only because it is plain and 
safe, and strike off into the most dangerous by¬ 
roads for peaching the place to which he W'as 
bound ? 

Pride likewise intoxicates a. man by inspiring 
him with too lofty notions Of his abilities, of his 
vigour of mind, of his penetration, wisdom and 
sagacity. It conceals from him the narrow li¬ 
mits of our understanding, and the darkness that 
in many respects sunounds us, while confined 
to this terrestrial sphere. Having however 
formed this high Conceit of himself, far beyond 
his merits, and adopted a contempt of others 
equally ill-founded, he is prone to persuade him¬ 
self that nothing is too elevated nor too difficult 
for his understanding. He fondly imagines that 
what he cannot comprehend must theteforb be 
incomprehensible or even’ utterly impossible. 
Accordingly he will admit of no obsciifities in 

VOL. I. EE religion. 
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religion. He will allow of no truths that have 
their dark side, and the evidences whereof do 
not strike the senses. He rejects whatever he 
is una^e to form a perspicuous and complete 
conception of. The most credible, the most ir¬ 
refragable evidence of the reality of a fact or an 
event, is not enough for him, if he be incompe¬ 
tent to perceive the nature and reason of^it, or 
the manner how it was performed or happened. 
Now as the Christian religion conlains some doc¬ 
trines of which we can have but very imperfect 
notices, and since they relate to subjects so vastly 
above the apprehensions of sense, which no finite 
intellect can fully comprehend ; as they partly 
relate to marvelous operations, the possibility 
and reality whereof we cannot absolutely deny, 
although they confound the greatest subtilties 
of speculation and we are utterly unable to 
comprehend how they were done ; as they in¬ 
form us of several methods and dealings of God, 
without disclosing to us the particular reasons 
of them : therefore the infidel, who is under 
the dominion of pride, refuses ,to hearken to this 
heavenly revelation and submit to its instruc¬ 
tion. But, how absurd and repugnant to all 
sense and reason is bis behaviour? Have we 
not daily experience of the'incompetency of 
our understanding and our judgment, how li¬ 
mited our capacities and faculties are? Are 
there not numberless truths, of the certainty 

whereof 
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whereof we cannot doubt, and yet are in many 
respects incomprehensible to us ? Do we not 
perceive within us and without Us innumerable 
things that are real mysteries to us, so as to fill 
us with wonder and amazetnent ? Can we 
clearly explain our Own motions, our most na¬ 
tural actions, the. generality of the alterations 
that happen to us, of which we are immediately 
conscious ? Must we not doubt of all things^ 
even of our existence, if We will take nothing 
for true, unless we can perceive the reason of it ? 
Is it not then criminal pride, is it not prepos¬ 
terous and absurd, to reject a doctrine, the di¬ 
vine origin whereof rests on such abundant evi¬ 
dence, because it contains some things which 
we cannot thoroughly comprehend^ or because 
we cannot fethom the abysses of the deity 
which they open before us ? 

Pnde moreover prevents a man from relin* 
quishing the opinions be has once embraced, or 
retracting the errors he has long maintained. 
It prevents him from examining afresh a circum¬ 
stance on which he has before peremptorily pro* 
nounced, and pursuing this examination with 
greater attention and care than be has hitherto 
bestowed upon itc Should he do this, should 
he actually change his^opimons, he must ac* 
knowledge his weakness and ignorance; he 
must allow that helms %en premature and de-> 
ceived in his judgments phe mnkl grant that 
E s 9 others 
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Others excel him in perspicacity, in wisdom 
and understanding. But how mortifying must 
it be to the proud spirit to make such a humi¬ 
liating confession, and so farlto deny his darling 
propensity! 

In short the whole contents of the Christian 
doctrine are so constituted, that it is impossible 
for the proud man to have any relish for them. 
They represent all men as sinners, who act con¬ 
trary to their duties, who thus render them¬ 
selves unmeet for the divine complacency and 
favour, who deserve punishment, who have 
need of a saviour and redeemer, w'ho are fallen 
into a state of infirmity and corruption, and are 
in want of a particular divine assistance for be¬ 
ing delivered from it. They deny all merit to 
man; they ascribe every endowment we possess 
to the free bounty, the grace and mercy of God. 
They place the outward distinctions of power, 
of riches, of authority, of which mortals think so 
highly, in their proper light, deprive them of 
their dazzling lustre, and pronounce them to 
be objects of small importance. Thpr require 
us to esteem virtue and goodness more than 
crowns and sceptres, and to respect and love all 
men as our brethren. *They (kmand meekness 
and modesty of us; they will that we exalt not 
oursdves'over others, that we strive not for 
high things, never lose sight'of our unvtrorthi- 
neMi and wetness s that we keep up a constant 

apprehension 
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apprehension of our dependance on the sove¬ 
reign being; that we pray to God for all real 
benefits in an humble sense of our wants and 
demerits, expect all things from him, thank him 
for all, and put our trust in him alone; that vve 
be patient in adversity, contented with all 
things, and never repine at the dispensations of 
heaven. Are we then to be surprised, that a 
man who is a slave to vanity and pride, should 
explode and deny a doctrine so manifestly oppio- 
site to his temper, to his affections and views^ 
which requires of him such costly sacrifices? 

This consideration leads us to a fourth.spring 
of infideli%, which no doubt contributes much 
to the spreading and cherishing of this evil. It 
is the moral corruption of mankind, the animal 
lusts and passions by which they allow them¬ 
selves'^o be governed; against which however 
the gospel declares open war, which it con¬ 
demns, and which it menaces with the severest 
punishments. The Christian doctrine is holy; 
it requiregk^of its professor an upright heart, ge¬ 
nerous sentiments, honest views, an inoffensive 
and virtuous conduct. It insists, that ho cleanse 
himself fi;-om|ili filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God; that he 
die unto sin, and live again;unto righteousness; 
that he add to hiS; faith virtue, and to virtue 
knowledge, and to. knowledge temfteraiijCe, and 
to temperance patience, and to patience godli¬ 
ness, 
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ness, and to godliness brotherly-kindness, and 
to brotherly-kindness charity ; that he escape 
the corruption that is in the world through 
lust, and be a partaker'of the divine nature. It 
demands, that whatsoever things are true, what¬ 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, to think on these things; that he be 
a burning and a shining light in the midst of 
the crooked and perverse generation of this 
world; that he be a follower of God, and imi¬ 
tate Christ his lord and master, and constantly 
strive to copy him more strictly, 'l^hose, pious 
hearers, these are what degenerous*^men have 
principally to find fault with in the Christian 
doctrine, and urge them to listen to* their de¬ 
ceitful hearts, tq doubt of its truth, and to reject 
it with unbelief, If the gospel was to be suf¬ 
ficed with a bare assent to certain dogmas, or 
with the outward observance of particular rites 
and ceremonies; if it allowed mankiira to be at 
rest in their iniquities, and still flattered them 
with the hope of a, blessed immo/tality; if at 
least it connived at ^eir bosom sins, encouraged 
their darling propensities, how willingly would 
they give credit 0. tbosq dpgniRR, though never 
so intricate and ahstrpaef incomprehensible and 
nofsterious! How Eealously: would they pb- 

serve 
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serve those rites and ceremonies, though they 
were attended with never so much pains and 
expense ! But the case is quite otherwise. 
He that will be my disciple, says our saviour, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
^llow me. Strive to enter in at the straight 
gate, for many will seek to enter in, and shall 
not be able. These rei^uisites, these conditions, 
are not agreeable to the sinner. This self-de¬ 
nial, this following of Jesus, this striving for 
eternal felicity, is not to his taste. He cannot 
resolve on doing any violence to himself, and 
sacrificing any present fleeting pleasure to one 
that is future, though infinitely greater. He 
will rather not be a Christian, than buy its pri¬ 
vileges at so dear a rate. He rejects the Chris¬ 
tian doctrine, not because he is rationally con¬ 
vinced of its falsity, but because it is in oppo¬ 
sition to his predominant passions. He cannot 
come up to the demands of the gospel unless by 
renouncing his darling lusts; and accordingly, 
without^irther exaihination, he says with the 
jews. This is a hard saying, who can hear it? 
And in fact if a man be addicted to avarice; 
how hard must the doctrine appear to him 
which pronounces a blessing on the poor; 
which denounces a woe on the rich, who place 
their confidence in uncertain riches; . which 
forbids us with anxious perturbation to lay up 
treasures on Oarth; which enjoins us to be com¬ 
passionate, 
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passionate, charitable and bountiful, and not to 
be weary in well doing; which reqifiresof us on 
certain occasions to relinquish all that we have; 
that we may follow Christ, and be faithful to 
truth and virtue! If a man be governed by 
pride, how contemptible in his eyes must the 
doctrine appear, which requires of us not t^ 
seek the empty praise of«nortals, not the deceit¬ 
ful favour of the great of this world, but the fa¬ 
vour and approbation of God, and to make his 
glory the ultimate aim of all our actions ; that 
we prefer one another in honour, and perform 
the^ most generous actions, such as might ac¬ 
quire us the highest renown, in secrecy, and si¬ 
lence; a doctrine wdiich holds out tlje greatest 
rewards to meekness, and threatens him that ex¬ 
alts himself with being abased ; a doctrine in 
fine which exposes at times its confessorii and 
followers to the scorn and contempt of the 
world ! Do anger and asperity prevail in a 
man ; how extraordinary, how grating must 
these injunctions of Christianity appear, to him: 
Love your enemies; bless them that ciiirse you ; 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute 
you : recompense to no man evil for evil: avenge 
not yourselves: let all bitterness and wrath and 
at]ger and clamour and evji^speaking, be put 
from yoh, Mrith all malke: be ye kind one 
t4' another, tender-hearted, forgiving one an¬ 
other. 
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Other, even as God for Christ’s sake hath for¬ 
given you !■' How repugnant are these precepts 
to the temper and maxims of the irascible and 
revengeful! Is a man the slave of sensual gra¬ 
tifications ; how will he revolt against the doc¬ 
trine which condemns all uncleanness; which 
excludes the whoremonger and adulterer from 
the kingdom of heaveut; which commands us to 
observe moderation and decency in all things, 
to crucify our flesh, with its affections and lusts, 
to subdue our body, to preserve it in sanctifica¬ 
tion and honour, and on peril of the loss of ever¬ 
lasting happiness to abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul! If this then be 
the case,,^ pious hearers, if the morality of 
Christ and his apostles be so holy and pure; 
how can it be otherwise, but that the man who 
is attached to sin, and will not let it go, must 
be at enmity with the gospel which condemns 
and punishes him, and that he should take re¬ 
fuge in unbelief, to calm his mind as well as he 
can, 5^0^ blunt the sting of his conscience. 
Therefore, our saviour says. Every one that 
doc'th evil hateth the lightj. neither cometh to 
the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. 
He shuns it, because it detects his iniquity and 
foUy, because it brings him to the knowledge of 
his dangerous and wretched condition, because 
it excites in him-perturbation and anguish^ be¬ 
cause it condemns his intemperate^ pleasures, 

and 
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and obstructs him in the free indulgence of the 
furious appetites of his corrupted heart. This 
is often the lamentable condition of the unbe¬ 
liever. He rejects and denies the doctrines of 
Christianity, because they are at strife with his 
sinful affections, and disturb him in his irregu¬ 
lar pursuits, in his carnal security. Therefore 
it is said. Foolish men shall not attain unto wi.s- 
dom, and sinners shall not see her; for she is 
far from pride, and men that are liars cannot re¬ 
member her. And in this respect the apostle 
testifies: If our gospel be hid, it is hid to them 
that are lost; in whom the God of this world 
hath blinded the minds of them which believe 
not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of 
Christ, who is the image of God, should shine 
unto them. 

But if this be the case, pious hearers, asTione 
can deny, as the writings and the conduct of 
the scorners and enemies of the Christian doc¬ 
trine evince, if these be the principal sources of 
unbelief, if it be, in most instances, only the 
base progeny of ignorance, error, pride and a 
corrupted heart, what is the result ? Can any¬ 
thing good, anything that merits esteem and 
approbation, proceed from such impure and 
pes^rous sources } Must not infidelity itself 
be a dreadful evil, since it is engen¬ 

dered and nourished by darkness and vice! 
Must it opt be criminal in the highest degree, 

since 
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since it arises from the vilest passions, from a 
predominant affection for sin ? What then 
should we lay more to than the exhorta¬ 
tion of the apostle: Take heed, brethren, lest 
there be in any of you an evil heart of unbelief, 
in departing from the living God? Yes, my 
worthy hearers, let us resolutely combat this 
foe to our virtue, out comfort and our hopes; 
let us manfully resist its temptations anc^^ at¬ 
tacks. Let us thus endeavour to prevent this 
evil, which is daily alas gaining ground, from 
shedding its baneful effects on us. We should 
make it our daily, our most delightful employ¬ 
ment, to search the scriptures with attention 
and earn^tness, “to acquire luminous and just 
conceptions of their important and sublime 
contents, and thus strengthen ourselves in'the 
conviction of their celestial origin. We should 
carefully use the excellent means which divine 
providence has granted us to this end; and con¬ 
stantly reflect, that ignorance and error, that a 
superfiq^al and shallow knowledge of religion, is 
fur less excusable in our days, now^ that the 
light of truth so clearfy shines, than ever it was 
before. Let us at the same time study meek¬ 
ness and modesty, frequently remind ourselves 
of our natural weakness, and the imper^tibn 
of our present state; and never forget that here 
we walk by faith and not by sight, and that the 
thoughts and ways of God are as far exalted 

above 
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above wir thoughts an(J ways, as the heaven is 
higher than the earth. Above all things, let us 
open our hearts to tl|e salutary influence of the 
Christian doctrine, readily follow its wise and 
beautiful precepts, manfully contend against 
every irregular lust and aflPection that may ren¬ 
der the truth either hateful or unpleasant, and 
with indefatigable industry labour at our moral 
improvement. So shall we hold the faith au-1 
a good conscience. So will the gospel be to us 
divine power and divine wisdom. Thus shall 
we learp to understand the excellency of the 
doctrine of our redeemer from our own experi¬ 
ence ; and in the knowledge and practice of it, 
find all that caa enlighten and sanctf]^, sooth 
and gladden our hearts. Instead of feeling out 
our way in darkness with the unbeliever, for 
the roost interesting and necessary truths, we 
shall walk in the light of the J,iord. Instead of 
Jiving like him agitated between hope and fear, 
and bearing about with us a guilty, conscience, 
we shall be at peace with God, and acquire a 
permanet^jt tranquillity of mind. Instead of be¬ 
ing danced no less than a puppet by foreign im¬ 
pulses, by unruly desires, or uncertain prin¬ 
ciples and fluctuating customs', we shall find in 
Christ the most excellent guide to a holy life, 
to a(i|Wweproachab!e and consistent conduct, 
and most powerful support along the path 
of duty. Instead of seeing futurity approach 


us 
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US with cruel doubt, we shall build our hopes 
on an immovable rock ; and death and the 
grave, judgment and eternity, will have no ter¬ 
rors for us. O divine, o glorious fiiith, thou 
'focurest us these advantages ! We will keep 
' 'e with all diligence as the most precious of 
is. Thy instruction, thy comfort, thy sane- 
.; viiig power, shall lead us to truth, to virtue, 
tu felicity. To thee will we adhere in prospe¬ 
rity and in adversity, in life and in death, and so 
shall we never be put to confusion. 



SERMON XXL 


Some of the Prejudices against Christianity com- 
hated, 


Thanksgiving and praise for ever be t© 
thee, tlie God and fatherof our lord Jesus Christ, 
for having brought us'to the knowledge and the 
belief of Christianity, and causing us to find in 
it so much light, so much effqacy and life, so 
much consolation and felicity. Yes, every good 
gift and every perfect gift proceeds from thee ; 
and among them thd'best of all gifts, the cost¬ 
liest of all presents, Christianity: that just, au¬ 
thentic revelation of thee hnd thy designs ; that 
filial hope and trust in thee, our father; that 
comfortable assurance of thy grace and favour; 
that blessed deliverance from ail superstitious 
fears and slavish terrors;‘mat liberal, cheer¬ 
ful, generous temper; that soothing expec¬ 
tation of immortality and everlasting life 1 In 
all these we may as surely condude from the 
effects to the cause, from the j^ifts to the giver, 
as from the water that we dri^ and from the re- 
frediinent and solace it affords us, to its spring. 

Yes, 
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Yes, may this living well of living waters still 
more and more assuage our thirst for truth, for 
wisdom, for virtue, for happiness ! May no 
anxious doubts, no bad affections eter disturb 
it or weaken our relish for it! To maintain in 
deed and in truth the name of Christians; al¬ 
ways more fully to experience the vital efficacy 
of Christianity; always more to distinguish our¬ 
selves by wisdom and virtue, by content and 
satisfaction, from all who have not the happi¬ 
ness of being Christians, and thus to render the 
doctrine that animates a^d rejoices us, venera¬ 
ble to others, are now the most fervent desires 
of our hearts, o God ! Favour their accom¬ 
plishment by thy wise and gracious providence. 
Confirm us in the faith in thy son Jesus.and his 
divine precepts, and let our faith bo always 
more lively and fruitful in good works. O Fa¬ 
ther, let the kingdom of Jesus be daily more 
amplified and increased, let Christianity be more 
and more cleansed from human commixtures 
and abuses, and its beneficial efficacy be every¬ 
where more powerfully and gloriously display ed ! 
— Grant these our petitions, o God of consola¬ 
tion, which we present unto thee as the fol¬ 
lowers of thy beloved son, and which we con¬ 
clude in the form he graciously prescribed us: 
Our father, &c. 


MATTHEW 
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MATTHEW Xi. 6. 

BleSsed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me. 

Prejudices have bees at- all times the most 
prolific sources of inikleUty, and are so still. 
They deprive mankind, not only of the inclina¬ 
tion, but likewise of the capacity for impartial 
and sedate inquiry after truth. They render it 
odious to them, or afteiast indifferent and con¬ 
temptible ; and whenever these prejudices are 
propitious to anim^ l^tifications, when they 
coincide with the sordid and low affections of 
the heart, they soon become predominant prin¬ 
ciples, against which the strongest evidences 
cun little or nothing avail. At present however 
by prejudices we understand such judgments of 
the proper nature and quality of a subject as 
are formed entirely from certain outward circum¬ 
stances and fortuitous effects of it, and its value 
fixed without investigating the subject itself in 
its essential properties. Were they not such 
prejudices as these whieh formerly prevented 
the jews from recognizing Jesus g» the messiah 
and from believing in him ? Instead of exami¬ 
ning into the merits of his doctrine, and com¬ 
paring it with the writings of the prophets, in¬ 
stead of considering attentively his excellent 
||haracter, his beneficent and holy life, his 
mighty works, and thence drawing a rational 

conclusion 
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conclusion of his divine mission, they attach 
themselves to some outward circumstances of 
his person and fortunes; and imagine they have 
sufficient cause for rejecting him, because these 
circumstances do not accord with their precon¬ 
ceived opinions. One while it W'as his want of 
a regular and learned education ; at another, the 
mean and obscure condition of his parents and 
relations ; afterwards, hii^equent abode at Na- 
2 areth and in Galilee; then, his generous con¬ 
cern for the salvation of pojblicans and sinners, 
which must furnish a prefext to their unbelief. 
Some took offence at his personal poverty and 
meanness, others objected to him because they 
were acquainted,with his pedigree, since, ac¬ 
cording to their idle notions, no man was to 
know whence Christ should be descended; 
others* again allowed themselves to be seduced 
by their reverence for the scribes and pharisees, 
who treated him with contempt, to act with the 
same injustice towards him. And are they not 
the very same, or similar prejudices, that still 
prevent numbers of persons from giving their 
entire assent to Christianity, and from hearken¬ 
ing to its commands ? They cannot overthrow 
the various and powerful evidences on which the 
truth of the Christian religion is grounded; much 
less can they oppose other evidences as strong 
or still stronger, to it: but they find in the cir¬ 
cumstances of the promulgaticm and dissemina- 
VOL. I. FT tion 
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tion of the doctrine of Christ, or in the conse¬ 
quences with which the profession of it has been 
attended, and is still attended, or in other col¬ 
lateral causes, certain difficulties which they 
hold of sufficient magnitude for inducing them 
to reject the doctrine itself, or at least to doubt 
of its heavenly origin. But the more general 
and pernicious these prejudices are, pious 
hearers, the more inctimbent it is on us to bring 
them to a fair and impartial trial; the more ne¬ 
cessary it is for us, your teachers, who see their 
unreasonableness, to guard you against them. 
The greater, according to the expression of 
Christ in our text, the blessedness of the person 
that shall not be offended in him ; the more it 
is our indispensable duty to remove all obsta¬ 
cles that may exclude us from that blessing; and 
this is the purport and design of my present dis¬ 
course. I will endeavour by the divine assist¬ 
ance to refute five prejudice against Christianity. 
The first relates to the pretended or real diffi¬ 
culties which are to be met with in the Christian 
doctrine, and in the transmission of the sacred 
books; the second to the narrow bounds to 
which Christianity is confined on the face of the 
earth; the third to the diversity of sects, into 
which Christians are divided ; the fourth to the 
bloody wars and the cruel persecutions, to w hich 
the dissemination and profession of the Christian 
religion has given occasion; and the fifth to the 

small 
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small influence it has had on the temper and 
conduct of its professors. 

We readily admit that Christianity comprises 
various dogmas, which we cannot fully compre¬ 
hend, or which are involved in certain difficul¬ 
ties, the solution whereof is beyond our abili¬ 
ties. But are we at all to be surprised at this ? 
Or can we on that account reject those dogmas 
without being guilty oF-the greatest partiality 
and inconsistency ? What science is entirely 
free from difficulties ? ,^hat truth is superior 
to all objection ? Is not our knowledge of the 
most vulgar and diurnal objects, which are con¬ 
tinually before our eyes, extremely imperfect ? 
Are not the essential and elementary properties 
of them totally hidden from us ? Do we not on 
all sides meet with occult qualities in nature, 
which we cannot fathom, and which we must 
yet admit, since our own senses, or the expe¬ 
rience of other men, or our own reflections, 
suppress all doubt concerning their reality ? 
Can we comprehend how our mind thinks, how 
it moves our body, how it operates in it, how 
both are connected together? Nay do we not 
find even in natural religion, which yet can be 
proved by undeniable principles of reason, just 
as knotty points, just as insolvible difficulties, 
as in revealed religion, which rests upon the 
credible testimony of Christ and his apostles ? 
Or, c^n we more fully explain the doctrine of 

F F 2 ■ God, 
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(Jod, of his infinite attributes, of his works and 
ways, of his providence and government, than 
the doctrine of the person of Jesus, of his incar¬ 
nation, of his meritorious death and passion, of 
the operation of the holy spirit, and of the fu¬ 
ture retribution ? Should we not then be 
grossly inconsistent were we to believe the 
former and deny the latter? Should we not ra¬ 
ther, if we would argue reasonably and impar¬ 
tially, thence infer that all these dilficulties arise 
not from the nature of the thing itself, but from 
the narrow limits of our understanding, and 
that it is presumption no less ridiculous than 
criminal, not to admit an interesting truth which 
has sufficient evidence in its favour, because 
we cannot perceive it in all its parts, and in its 
several combinations with other truths, because 
we can adduce no other argument in behalf of 
its possibility, than the express declaration of 
God, who is however truth itself? 

We allow farther, that many obscure passages 
are to be met with in the sacred records, which 
even the reader that is well versed in them, and 
furnished with the necessary helps, may be 
startled at. But will this seem strange to us, if 
we reflect on the antiquity and the language of 
these books; if we take into consideration the 
%urative and hyperbolical phraseology which 
then prevailed and still prevails among the na¬ 
tions of the east, and which to them was as easy 

and 
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and intelligible as it seems difficult and obscure 
to us; if we consider hoW different their man¬ 
ners, their usages, their habits of fife, their 
opinions were from ours? ' Have we hot on the 
contrary the greatest reason to admire and to 
praise the divine providence, for adopting such 
wise arrangements, that, notwithstanding all 
these natural and unavoidable impediments, we 
can rightly and without much trouble, under¬ 
stand the greatest and the most important part 
of these books, and may obtain from them all 
necessary information concerning the doctrines 
of religion and Christianity, in a satisfactory 
manner, if we only imbibe this information with 
becoming attention and with an honest heart? 
Yes, pious hearers, do but read the holy scrip¬ 
tures actuated by pure motives and upright 
views ; read- them with an earnest and sincere 
desire of discovering the truth; carefully dis¬ 
criminate whatever essentially appertains to re¬ 
ligion and to Christianity, from what relates to 
less important matters, to incidental circum¬ 
stances ; attend more to what has a tendency to 
improve your heart and your conduct, and to 
confirm your hopes in futurity, than what ,can 
serve only to gratify an allowable perhaps, but 
sometimes an inordinate curiosityj lastly, be¬ 
ware of arbitrarily determining such points as 
the holy scriptures have left undetermineid^,and 
confound not their expressions with the inge¬ 
nious 
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nious and subtile glosses by which commenta*' 
tors have sometimes obscured them: so will 
the principal difficulties, which now perplex 
you^ fail to the ground of themselves ; and you 
will find that the word of the Lord is a shining 
light, which will cheer and safely lead us, if we 
faithfully follow it. 

The second-prejudice against Christianity re¬ 
lates to the defect of a universal revelation of it, 
and the narrow limits to which it is at present 
confined. If the Christian religion, say the un¬ 
believers, be a divine light to enlighten man¬ 
kind and conduct them on the w'ay to happi¬ 
ness, why has not its radiance diffused itself 
over the face of the whole earth ? Why has 
not the doctrine of Christ been promulgated to 
all the countries of the globe without distinc¬ 
tion ? Why are there so many millions of per¬ 
sons who have never heard a word of Jesus and 
his salvation, and who still live in the thickest 
darkness of ignorance and superstition ? How 
is this consistent with the goodness of God, 
whose mercy is over all his works ; and should 
we not thence conclude, that revelation is not 
that for which it is given out ? I answer: First, 
it does not become such weak and ignorant 
creatures, of such contracted views as we to 
prescribe rules of conduct to the supreme being, 
or to expostulate with him who governs the 
universe. Is he not the sole uncircumseribed 

proprietor 
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proprietor of heaven and earth ? Does it not 
rest with him to dispose of his graces and gifts 
as is most agreeable to him ? Shall he not do 
what he will with hi* own ? Are we, whose 
understanding is so limited, in a capacity to 
survey the vast and infinitely extensive plan of 
the divine administration, and to judge of the 
fitness or unfitness of his methods, which for 
the most part do not fall within the verge and 
compass of our faculties ? Nay can we do this, 
without incurring the guilt of incroaching up¬ 
on his sovereign prerogatives which may neither 
be questioned nor controuled ? Do we not per¬ 
ceive even in the confederate powers of nature 
the greatest variety and subordination among 
the properties, the forces, the preferments, the 
appointment, the destinies of animate and in¬ 
animate, rational and irrational creatures ? Are 
there not numberless gradations ofDerfection on 
the scale of things, if we ascend fn speculation 
from the grain of sand to the highest of the arch¬ 
angels > Shall we therefore deny the goodness 
and wisdom of God, because we perceive so 
great a diversity among the inhabitants of his 
immense domain ? You ask, why Gpd has not 
caused the light of his revelation to shine on all 
nations of the globe? And | ask you, why 
God has not made the beafts like men, and men 
like the angels ? Why has he granted this nlkn 
more health, more strength, more understend- 

ing 
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ing, than the other ? Why has he exalted one 
to the highest dignities, to the greatest author 
rity, and left another to creep in the dust of po¬ 
verty and scorn ? Why has one received a good 
education, and been imbued with sound prin¬ 
ciples, while the other has been brought up in 
tlie grossest ignorance, or left entirely to him¬ 
self? Why is one born ‘among a civilized and 
free people, and another in a wild and slavish 
population ? Why has consequently the former 
so much fewer obstacles, and so many more en¬ 
couragements and means to promote his spiri¬ 
tual and everlasting welfare, than the latter ? 
You ask, why God has not caused the light of 
the gospel to shine upon all mankind ; and I ask 
you, why has the light of nature, w'hich has 
likewise God for its author, and which, accord¬ 
ing to the assertion of the enemies to Christi¬ 
anity, shinc^o bright, that all other means for 
attaining to the knowledge of God and religion 
are unnecessary and superfluous, why has it hi¬ 
therto actually enlightened only such a small 
portion of men, and preserved so few from ido¬ 
latry and superstition ? Why was it not able in 
four thousand years, to exterminate idolatry? 
Why has natural religion, which is so easily 
discoverable, never vpt been universally preva¬ 
lent among paankina ? and why has it been so 
speedily andso much obscured, and so immersed 
.in oblivion, that, as far as we know, it is not 

purely 
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purely taught, or completely understood, in any 
one nation of the earth ? Answer first these 
questions; and then, but not till then, will you 
bavf a right to require a complete solution of 
all the knotty points with regard to divine reve¬ 
lation. 

I answer, further: that it is no less unreason¬ 
able than ungrateful, to refuse to accept a pre¬ 
cious boon, or to think lightly of it, because it 
is not common to all. Should we not justly ac- 
count it a mark of fatuity in him who should 
repine that God had placed him in happy cir¬ 
cumstances, because others were less fortunate 
than he ? Will any man reject riches, because 
there are persons who are poor, and have scarcely 
the necessaries of life ? Will the scholar pro¬ 
nounce his superior discernment and discoveries 
to be useless and erroneous, will he despise the 
sciences he knows, because but few compara¬ 
tively have the cap icity and the opportunity for 
making the same progress in knowledge? Or 
does reason lose its value, because there are 
people almost totally deprived of it ? But would 
it not be as senseless and absurd to deny the 
truth of the gospel, and td refuse to receive it, 
because the light of it does not enlighten all 
men without excejftjen my friends, let 

us much rather pour out our hearts in gratitude 
to the Most High, for this unmerited gift of his 
free bounty. Let us recognize the great ad¬ 
vantage 
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vantage we possess, and make the best, the 
most diligent use of it. Let us never presume 
to blame the ways of the Lord. They are al¬ 
ways holy and right, though we are unable to 
discern the particular reasons of them in every 
single event. 

We know indeed, and this is the last remark 
we shall make on this head, we know that God 
is no austere master, requiring to reap where he 
has not sown, and to gather where he has not 
strewed. Indeed, were we to assert that God 
dooms to eternal torment all those who know 
not the gospel ; then should we assert what is 
evidently in direct opposition to bis justice and 
clemency. But we find nothing in the sacred 
books that can countenance such a horrible 
idea. They testify throughout, that God wilL 
reward every man according to his works; that 
he will judge every one according to the degree 
of light and knowledge he had, according to the 
means he possessed, according to the circum¬ 
stances wherein he was placed; that he will re¬ 
quire much from them to whom he has com¬ 
mitted much, but will demand only little from 
them to whom he has entrusted little. They 
teach us that God is no respecter of persons, 
but that in every nat|pn he that feareth him and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him. We 
m||r therefore rest assured, that God, on that 
day, will judge the earth by the rules of the 

most 
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most perfect justice and equity, and that no 
man will have the least reason to complain of 
the unequal distribution of his favour and his 
benefits. Only upon those, attend to this, who 
call themselves Christians, only upon those will 
hereafter the decretory rigours of a condemning 
sentence be passed, who obstinately shut their 
eyes , against the light that shines upon them, 
who will not follow it, who hate it, and prefer 
darkness, because their deeds are evil. 

The diversity of sects and parties into which 
Christians have been split, forms a third preju¬ 
dice against Christianity. We acknowledge that 
these divisions tend to the disgrace of chcis 
tians, inasmuch as they are repugnant to the 
spirit of the gospel, and are attended with very 
pernicious effects. But we cannot perceive, 
how this circumstance weakens the divine au-' 
thority of the Christian ddctrine, or how it should 
be a sufficient argument for rejecting it. 

For in the first place, if the diversity of opi¬ 
nions formed of a subject, were a sufficient ar¬ 
gument for rejecting the truth, or not taking any 
concern about it; then we need not believe 
anything at all, and should surrender ourselves 
to complete scepticism. Have not the simple 
and ascertained doctrines op reason been in all 
ages disputed, by men who affect stngulari^ 
and find pleasure in contradiction; have 'they 
not been at one time represpnted and considered 
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in this manner, anti then in that, without suf¬ 
fering any diminution on that account of their 
authority and certainty in the minds of impar¬ 
tial judges ? Must we not, for example, be fool¬ 
ish and besotted to the last degree, to deny the 
being of a God, because mankind have widely 
differed among one another in the conceptions 
they have formed of that glorious being, because 
some have grounded their belief of the deity on 
one sort of demonstration, and others on an¬ 
other? Would it not be silly and preposterous 
to deny the difference between what is bad and 
good, what is right and wrong, because one 
roan deduces this distinction from the will of 
God, another from the essential settlement and 
natural constitution of things, and a third from 
the various consequences our actions produce, 
and states it accordingly ? And what reasonable 
man has ever wholly despised and rejected phi¬ 
losophy, because the teachers of it were sepa¬ 
rated into so many sects, and so fijequently con¬ 
tradicted each other ? Shall I not search after 
truth, shall I relinquish all hope of discovering 
it, because nuinbers falsely pretend to be in pos¬ 
session of it? .No; but I must use the greater 
circumspection, the more diligence, the more 
impartiality, in thf investigation of troth, and 
not surrehdi# my judgment to human authori- 
Jdes, but to sound argument or substantial evi- 
Ifehce. This is the only conclusioh I can ra¬ 
tionally 
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tionally draw from, the diversity of opinions that 
subsists among philosophers. And ought I not 
to draw the very same conclusion respecting the 
various sects that obtain among Christians ? 

Nay I can with the utmost safety do this, as 
these sects are secondly not by far so discordant 
with each other, as the sicts of the phiioso> 
pliers. All Christians, whatever distinctive ap¬ 
pellation they bear, in the main agree with each 
other. They all receive the sacred writings as a 
divine revelation, and prove their veracity, their 
authenticity, their heavenly origin, by the very 
same arguments. They all revere a divine pro¬ 
vidence, preserving and disposing all, continu¬ 
ally watchful over mankind, punishing and re¬ 
warding them. They all recognize Jesus Christ 
as the promised messiah, as a divine teacher, as 
a celestial messenger, as the greatest benefactor 
to mankind, as our lord and king. They all be¬ 
lieve that he came into the world at a stated 
time, that he did many wonderful works, that 
he led a life of consummate virtue, that he 
taught a holy and excellent doctrine, that he 
suffered innocently and voluntarily, that he died 
and on, the third day rose again from the dead, 
that after his resurrection he was exalted to su¬ 
preme glory and might, and sent bis spirit, by 
the operation of whirrb the apostlea-were enabled 
powerfully tp combat superstition, idolatry and 
vice, and to disaetninate truth and virtue in the 

world. 
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world. They all aclf now ledge themselves to be 
bound and obliged to follow the example of 
their lord and master, and to live soberly, 
righteously and godly. In fine, they all be¬ 
lieve, that Christ will come again hereafter to 
judge the .world, that he will reward every one 
according to his works, that the obstinate sin¬ 
ner has the heaviest punishment to dread, and 
the pious to expect an exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory. But if we cannot deny, pious 
hearers, that these are the essential dogmas of 
religion and Christianity; and if it be certain, 
that they are adopted and maintained of all who 
bear the name of Christians: then the diversity 
in their other opinions is so far from justifying 
us either in doubt or unbelief, that it rather 
gives a new degree of’credibility to those dog¬ 
mas; since it is plain from thence that they 
must be founded on the strongest and most con¬ 
vincing evidence, as it would not else be pos¬ 
sible for so many persons of such opposite sen¬ 
timents and tempers to be perfectly agreed on 
such a irernber of important particulars. 

Therefore ^jiirdly, the sects and controversies 
which have arii^en among Christians, are so far 
from weakening the credibility of Christianity, 

^ t they much rather serve to confirm it; and 
ugh they; have been the occasion of many 
flagrant and pernicious disorders in the moral 
conduct of mankind, yet in other respects they 

have 
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have been highly advantageous to truth. The 
earlier the Christians divided into various par¬ 
ties, the more numerous those parties were, the 
more diligently they watched each other, the 
more severely they reciprocally crititicised each 
other, in point of doctrine and behaviour; the 
less liable w’ere the sacred books containing the 
Christian revelation and the history whereon it 
rests, to be falsified j and the more certain may 
we be that the writings of the evangelists and 
apostles are come down to us without undergo¬ 
ing any material alterations. Probably wc now 
should have had a very obscure, indistinct 
and incomplete knowledge of several truths of 
philosojihy as well as of Christianity, had not 
the controversies that arose about them given 
birth to a stricter investigation and a more ex¬ 
act discussion of them. Nay, but for this, 
would indeed the truth of the Christian religion 
in geneial, and the reasonableness of its princi¬ 
pal dogmas in particular, have been so often and 
so rigorously proved, and placed in so clear a 
light, as has actually been the ease? 

Lastly 1 remark, that if is not Christianity it¬ 
self, but the want of the Christian spirit, that 
has been the cause of the ditisions that prevail 
in the Christian world. These divisions would 
for the most part cease, they would soon give 
place to a general pacification, to unanimity and 
brotherly love, if men took more pains to prac¬ 
tise 
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tise real chtistianity, if they were more diligent 
to olbserve'its precepts, if they hearkened more 
to the voice of Jesus and his apostles, than to 
the voice of their passions. But should we not 
act unjustly in charging"on Christianity the faults 
that proceed from human corruption, and are in 
sudi visible contradiction to it ? 

This leads us to the examination of the fourth 
prejudice against Christianity. It relates to the 
bloody wars and the cruel persecutions, to which 
the profession and propagation of it have fur¬ 
nished a handle. These wars, these persecu¬ 
tions, arc assuredly the lamentable monuments 
of human inicstice and cruelty. They are un¬ 
deniable evidences, that error and vice have fre¬ 
quently triumphed over truth and virtue; but 
thev give us no right on their account to re¬ 
proach the Christian dispensation, or to deny its 
celestial origin. 

For first, it is certain, that the Christian doc¬ 
trine inculcates nothing but benevolence, doci¬ 
lity, gentleness and concord : and all disposi¬ 
tions and actions that are in opposition to those 
virtues, it expressly condemnstt- It is certain 
that Christ and his apostles not only most strictly 
enjoined those .virtues upon all occasions, and 
made them the very basis of Christianity, but 
that they exemplified them in a high degree of 
perfection, and never either spoke or did any¬ 
thing that was in the slightest degree inconsis¬ 
tent 
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tent with them. It is certain, finally, that the 
primi^ye Christians distinguished themselves 
most conspicuously from all the rest of mankind 
by the display of those virtues, and thus ac¬ 
quired the reverence of their most inveterate 
enemies. Have Christians in succeeding pe¬ 
riods at times relaxed from these noble princi¬ 
ples ; have they frequently been more obedient 
to their passions than to the precepts of their 
lord and tnasler : will anything more come of it, 
than that in such cases their behaviour was at 
variance with their knowledge, and that, in so 
far as they acted thus, they rendered themselves 
unworthy of the Christian name? Are not the 
best establishments, the most salutary institu¬ 
tions, liable to abuse; and should we not act 
very unreasonably in rejecting them on that ac¬ 
count, and pronouncing them bad and pernici¬ 
ous ? Has not the erection of civil society, , 
which is yet so adapted to the nature and desti¬ 
nation of man, and procures him so many ad¬ 
vantages and comforts, been attended with va¬ 
rious kinds df fraud, of oppression and violence, 
which probably would never have existed if we 
had lived in an absolute independence on each 
other, and had preferred desarts and caves to ci¬ 
ties and towns ? Have not the arts and sciences, 
which so eminently evince the prerogatives and 
the nobility of mankind, which are in many re¬ 
spects so indispensable to us, are suob abundant 

G G 
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sources of the most generous pleasures, and fur¬ 
nish us with such adequate means to the/orma- 
tion of our mind and our heart; have not they 
given rise to lusts and passions that are not 
found* among rude and unpolished nations ? 
Shall we therefore d^pise social life, contemn 
the arts and sciences, and hold the inventors 
and patrons of them for enemies to the human 
race ? Or shall we not recognize and use the 
great and manifest advantages they pro('ure us, 
because they are not always used as they might 
and should be ? Would it not be to judge and 
to act just as perversely, were we to despise and 
not use the Christian doctrine, which is not only 
designed, but is likewise perfectly adapted, to 
render human society a society of friends and 
brethren, and their dwellings the dwellings of 
harmony and peace, because all its professors 
have not those amiable and peaceable disposi¬ 
tions, which as such they may and should pos¬ 
sess ? Certainly, as unjust as it w'ould be to 
accuse a'father or a tutor, who applied all his 
endeavours to inspire his children or his scho¬ 
lars, both by precept and example, with the 
tenderest and most constant affection for each 
other, of being the instigator of the disputes and 
quhrrels that should afterwards arise among 
them; so unjust would it be to impute the 
wars and violences that have arisen among Chris¬ 
tians to the excellent doctrine they profess, or 

to 
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to pronounce it on their account the less bene¬ 
ficial, .and the less worthy of all acceptation. 

The fact however is, that the generality of 
the wars and barbarities that have been attri¬ 
buted to religious zeal, arose from very different 
sources. Religion was ii^i^ost of them no more 
than a pretext made subservient to the prose¬ 
cution of the ambitious schemes of the lords of 
the earth, or to the gratification of their personal 
hatred and revenge, or to the assuaging of their 
insatiable cupidity for silver and gold ; and these 
sordid passions would have been the same, and 
probably have had worse consequences, if they 
had failed of that pretext. 

Here we must not omit to observe, that even 
the most unjust wars, that have been carried 
on among Christians, have been far less cruel 
and destructive than those which were formerly 
waged between the heathen nations; and that 
the effects of animosity and rancour have not 
been by far so general and horrible among the 
former as the latter. Every one who is ac¬ 
quainted with antient and modern history, and 
compares them impartially together, cannot 
deny what is here advanced; but must acknow¬ 
ledge, that we are more indebted to the Christian 
religion, even in this respect, than is comcuonly 
imagined. 

We come now to the fifth and last prejudice 
against Christianity. It is built ou the small in- 
c G 2 fluence 
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fluence this religion has had on the tempers and 
conduct of its professors. It is seen, that many 
■who name the ftame of Christ, are no better, 
not more virtuous, not more holy, than they 
who have only the light of reason for their guide; 
and thence is drawn ^^infavourable conclusion 
against the excellency and divine origin of the 
Christian religion. We must confess that this 
charge is not without foundation; it is a truth 
■w'hich daily experience but too much confirms; 
a truth which in all equity ought to shame and 
confound us, which should rouze us from the 
perilous sleep of sin, from our spiritual slum¬ 
bers, and incite us to the zealous discharge of 
our duties. But where falls the disgrace arising 
from this truth ? Where justly lies the reproach ? 
On Christianity, or on its unworthy professors? 
Certainly on these,’ and not on that. No, we 
need not be ashamed of the gospel of Christ; 
that is invariably a power of God unto salva¬ 
tion. But Christ must be ashamed of us, who 
declare ourselves his disciples, without following 
his example, and being so minded as he also 
was. Or, is not the Christian religion the ho¬ 
liest religion that ever was delivered to man¬ 
kind ? Is there one vice, one sin, one failing, 
that it does not expressly condemn, that it does 
not severely prohibit ? Is there one virtue, one 
good quality, which it does not recommend, 
which it does not forcibly urge and inculcate ? 

Have 
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Have not all its doctrines, all its commands, 
all its promises and threats,'evidently our im¬ 
provement and sanctification in view ? Are 
they not all calculated in their very nature to 
make us the most just, the most aftectionate, 
the most beneficent, the^ost generous of man¬ 
kind ? Is it possible for ^lotives to goodness to 
be stronger than those which the gospel holds 
out to us ? Should we then reject and despise 
a doctrine thus constituted, because many who 
pretend to embrace it, neglect altogether the 
practice of it, or oppose its salutary influence ? 
Then should we likewise pronounce naturailjreli- 
gion, and all that it teaches us concerning God, 
his attributes, his providence and a future re¬ 
tribution, to be errors, since few live conform¬ 
ably to it. Or can we with any show of reason 
require, that the gospel should act with an irre¬ 
sistible sway on its professors, and convert and 
save them without their concurrence, nay against 
their consent ? Where has Christ, where have 
his apostles, given us the least room for so ab¬ 
surd an expectation ? Should we be still free 
agents, should we still be capable of reward or 
punishment, if it did not depend on our own 
choice either to observe or to neglect the pre¬ 
cepts of Christianity ? And is that then to 
blame, if many, if the majority prefer the latter 
course ? 


Yet 
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Yet this is not all. We have before us in¬ 
controvertible facts in behalf of Christianity. 
Did it not produce the most astonishing and sa¬ 
lutary reformation, the most excellent effects 
among mankind in the'centuries first succeeding 
its promulgation ? f^<?uld not a Paul make his 
appeal to the Corinthians, who had been im¬ 
mersed in the lowest depths of corruption : Be 
not deceived ; neither fornicators, uor idolaters, 
nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor co¬ 
vetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortio- 
ners^hall inherit the kingdom of God. And such 
were some of you ; but ye are washed, but ye are 
sanctifi^, but ye are justified, in the name of 
the lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our God ? 
Could not a Tertullian, in his apology for the 
Christians, say with the utmost boldness to the 
roman governors ; Your prisons are full of ma¬ 
lefactors ; but all these malefactors are heathens ? 
Was not Pliny obliged to bear honourable testi¬ 
mony to the Christians whom he was ordered to 
persecute, that he could discover no manner of 
htrm in them, but that they had bound them¬ 
selves by a solemn oath to avoid all iniquity and 
vice ? Did not an apostate and inimical Julian 
find himself constrained to propose the Chris¬ 
tians as patterns of affection, compassion, libe¬ 
rality and temperance, to the heathen priests, 
for covering them with shame, and provoking 

them 
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them to emulation ? Did the gospel then for¬ 
merly manifest itself^so powerfully; certainly 
therefore it is not to be imputed to it, but to the 
greater resistance and pertinacity of mankind, 
whenever the like does not happen in as eminent 
a degree and as remarkable a manner. In the 
mean time, we should unjust and ungrateful 
to deny or not to confess the good effects the 
Christian doctrine is still producing from-day to 
day. Without it, there is no doubt but the 
corruption of manners would be far greater, ge¬ 
nuine virtue and piety would be much more rare 
among us, than they actually are. This ii suf¬ 
ficiently confirmed both by history and expe¬ 
rience. Flagitious crimes and vices are indis¬ 
putably not so numerous and common by far 
among Christians, as among the heathen and 
muhammedan nations. The morals of the for¬ 
mer hav6, upon the whole, greatly and remark¬ 
ably the advantage over the morals of the latter. 
Justice, humanity, liberality, placability, fide¬ 
lity and other social virtues, are much better 
understood and more commonly practised, among 
us than among them ; and the number of wor¬ 
thy and upright Christians very far exceeds the 
number of worthy and uprig||; infidels. 

Now judge for yourselves, pious hearers, 
whether the prejudices against Christianity, 
which we have been trying and combating, are 
of such a nature as to justify us in despising or 

rejecting 
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rejecting it ? You think, as I confidently hope, 
the contrary ; you are convinced that these pre¬ 
judices are quite unfounded: this then should 
strengthen your faith in Jesus and his gospel. 
It should guard you from all offence at the per¬ 
son of our redeemer ajnd his doctrine, and in¬ 
spire you with the profoundest veneration for 
them. But it should also move you to the firm 
resolution to shew forth their praise, not only 
with your lips, but in your lives ; by giving up 
yourselves to the service of God, and by walk¬ 
ing before him in holiness and righteousness all 
your days ; by living consistently with the doc¬ 
trines of Jesus, in obedience to all his com¬ 
mands. So will you evince by your conduct 
the excellency of Christianity; you will put its 
adversaries to shame, and repell their objections 
by your life. Wherefore, beloved brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatso¬ 
ever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, 
think on these things. 



SERMON XXII. 


Some of the Prejudices r^against the Christum 
Morality combated. 


God , what light and comfort hast thou dif¬ 
fused among thy creatures of the human race, 
by the gracious revelation of thyself through Je¬ 
sus, of life and immortality through his gospel. 
What difficulties are now cleared up! What 
mysteries unravelled! flow Safely and confi¬ 
dently may we now pursue our way to the mark 
-of our high calling ! ■— Thanks and praise be 
ascribed to thee also, the son of the Highest, 
the beloved of the father, for all that thou hast 
done and taught and borne and suffered and sa¬ 
crificed for us men and for our salvation ! No 
trouble, no labour, no humiliation, no sacrifice, 
was too hard, too profound, (to costly, for the 
love of truth, for the love of God, for the phi¬ 
lanthropy that animated theieu Neither difficul¬ 
ties nor obstacles, neither opposition nor ingra¬ 
titude, neither ignominy nor contempt, neither 
pain nor death, were able to deter thee from ac¬ 
complishing the great work which the father 

gave 
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gave thee to perform. To do his will, by teach¬ 
ing, improving, and relieving mankind thy bre¬ 
thren, by rescuing them from error, from vice, 
from misery, by enlightening them, by preparing 
the way before them, by leading them to God, 
and by sowing good seed, the seed of truth, of 
virtue, of happiness, for all future ages: this 
was thy choicest, thy peculiar business on 
earth. To this end thou didst live and teach in 
poverty and abasement, amidst p(prpetual con¬ 
tradiction and persecutions. To this end, thou 
diedst on the cross, terminating by an innocent 
and holy death, a spotless and holy life, and 
thereby confirming thy mission from the father. 
Even upon the cros|^ thou didst proclaim im¬ 
mortality and everlasting life, and thus deprive 
death of its terrors. And thou thyself didst tri¬ 
umph over death and the grave. Thee the fa¬ 
ther raised from the dead, in reward of thy fide¬ 
lity, for the confirmation of our hope and confi¬ 
dence, elevated thee, to his right-hand in hea¬ 
ven, and .established thed the head of the 
church, the lord over a^. — Yes, to thee we 
bow the knee aa^our lord and king. Thee we 
revere as the ambassarfor and representative of 
God among mankind. Thee we' love, in thee 
we rejoice, as o.Ur great benefactor and saviour. 
Yes, it is our boast that we are thy confessors, 
thy disciples, thy followers, thy subjects, that 
we belong to thee, and stand in' such intimate, 

such 
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such blessed relatiqps to ‘thee. Unto thee will 
w'e look, unto thee will we conform, confidently 
and jo5'fully walking the way which thou hast 
gone before us, and by which thou didst attain 
the prize. Where thou art, thefe shall also we 
thy servants be ; there wilt thou also prepare a 
place for us. ',We shall behold thee and thy 
glory, and be partakers in it! Thy word is 
truth, thy promises sure and infallible : the la¬ 
ther himself has pronounced them to be his de¬ 
clarations, his.promises. In them is our trust; 
in them we rejoice. Happy, eternally happy 
for us, that we are chris^ans! In thy name and 
in thy words we present our petitions at the 
throne of grace. Our fathfr, &c. 


MATTHEW xi. 6. • 

Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in me. 

The mind of man depraved by sin, is inex¬ 
haustible as it Were in objections and doubts, in 
subterfuges and cavils, when the bad affections 
of the heart are to be.||jindicated, or any plea in 
their behalf is to be defended The slightest 
probability, a bare possibility, will then be ad¬ 
mitted as a sufficient substitute for demonstra¬ 
tion, and be made to controvert the most unde-, 
niable principles, the soundest arguments. Of 
this, the behaviour of the scorners and enemies 
of religion furnish us with a deplorable instance. 

If 
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If they cannot overturn the various and solid 
arguments on which the truth and divinity of 
religion rests ; they seek at least to weaken the 
reverence that is due to it, by various objec¬ 
tions, of greater or less apparent validity, that 
they may harden theniselves in their unbelief. 
If they ha^ neither inclination nor capacity for 
examining the Christian doctrine in all its parts 
with due impartiality and attention, and for 
passing a discriminating judgment upon it; they 
content themselves with adopting certain gene¬ 
ral prejudices against it, which relate not so 
much to its essential quality and its intrinsic 
worth, as to some of its adscititious circum¬ 
stances and casual e§kcts. 

We lately pious hearers, brought to the test 
and combated, several prejudices of this nature. 
We shewed you, that neither the pretended nor 
the real difficulties in the dogmas of Christianity, 
nor the narrow boundaries to which it is con¬ 
fined on the globe of the earth, nor the diversity 
of sects into which Christians have divided, nor 
the wars and persecutioBiQ,o which the Christian 
religion has giveh occasion or pretext, nor the 
little influence' it has on the dispositions and the 
behaviour of its professors, are sufficient to ex¬ 
cuse us in contemning or rejecting it; and that 
all these allegations are of such a nature as to 
make no unfavourable impression of it in the 
mind of a sincere and impartial lover of truth. 

At 
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At present by the divine assistance and blessing 
we will examine three othet prejudices against 
Christianity; which are the more pernicious, as 
they relate to the practical part of it, or the 
evangelical morality. It is objected, that at 
bottom it is nothing else than the morality of 
reason, and has little or no advantage over it; 
that it is absolutely too rigid and austere, and 
extrera|:ly difficult, nay impossible to be reduced 
to practice ; that it is calculated to depress the 
human mind, and to render us dispirited and 
heartless. A nearer view of these objectious 
will convince you, as i confidently hope, of 
their absolute want of foundation, and set the 
excellency of the doctrine Jesus and his apos¬ 
tles in a conspicuous light. 

First, I say, it is objected, that it is nothing 
more than the morality of reason, and has little 
or no advantage over it: whence it is inferred, 
that mankind had no need of this peculiar reve¬ 
lation, for learning their duties and the reasons 
on which they are founded. An objection, 
pious hearers, which’ though advanced with 
great effrontery, by the teachers of infidelity, 
and dressed out with all possible ingenuity, yet 
proceeds only from ignorapee, or from a blame- 
able partiality, as the following remarks will 
clearly evince. 

In the first place we readily grant, that all 
the precepts of the gospel are reasonable in the 

highest. 
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highest degree; that they are all in perfect 
agreement with our nature and the relations we 
bear both to God and man, to the present and 
the future world. We allow further, that a 
Christian philosopher is able to shew and to 
place beyond all manner of doubt, the justice, 
the equity, the beauty of these precepts, by 
conclusions from argumentation alone. But, 
does it therefore follow, that a heathen philoso¬ 
pher also, or that any rational and reflecting 
person, to whom the knowledge and practice of 
his duties is as important as to the philosopher, 
is able to do this ? Does it follow, that we 
should ever have been able to proceed so far in 
this respect, if the light of the gospel had not 
shone upon us, and conducted us on the way of 
truth ? Is there not a great difference between 
the reason which is reinforced and improved by 
a divine revelation, and the reasomthat is left to 
itself, and is destitute of these excellent re¬ 
sources ? 'We are early in life instructed in the 
doctrine of Christianity; We are thus secured 
from many gross and pernicious errors which 
were formerly prevalent among the heathens, 
and to the refutation and dereliction whereof it 
required no small degree of reflection and vi¬ 
gour of mind. Even at a peridd while we are 
not in a capacity to launch out into copious re¬ 
searches and investigations, for distinguishing 
the true from the false, for acquiring just con¬ 
ceptions 
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ceptions of the nature of God and man, of our 
origin and our destination ; we are taught to 
know our relative position to God, our creator 
and lord, our father and benefactor; we are led 
to the belief of a wise and righteous providence, 
which extends over all, which disposes all, and 
which hereafter will require an account of the 
behaviour of mankind. How then can it other¬ 
wise be, than that, enriched with these ideas 
and attainments, we should tliiiik much more 
justly, and advance much farther in morals, 
than the heathen sages, who were ignorant in 
all these respects, or uncertain and doubtful, or 
were even infected with ‘the grossest errors ? 
But should we not be exceedingly partial, should 
we not be guilty of the basest ingratitude, in as¬ 
cribing these advantages to our own sagacity, in 
not attributing them to the light of divine reve¬ 
lation ? Should we not even be highly incon¬ 
sistent in despising the gospel, or in holding it 
for a less precious boon of divine compassion, 
because our understanding, after it has been 
made known to us, must necessarily confess 
that its precepts are equitable and salutary and 
proper ? 

This is not all. History incontestably informs 
us, that the morality of the heathen philoso¬ 
phers was very imperfect in many respects, as 
we more largely evinced on a former occasion. 
Its precepts were extremely defective. They 

did 
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did not condemn all vices and faults without 
exception ; they did not enjoin all the virtues 
without distinction as indispensably necessary; 
and the filial fear of God, love to him, confi¬ 
dence in him, gratitude for his benefits, acqui¬ 
escence in all his dispensations, va zealous en¬ 
deavour at rendering^ourselves agreeable to him, 
and by integrity and holiness to be partakers of 
a divine nature, a universal charity unconfined 
to any particular nation, true humility, forgive¬ 
ness of injuries, heavenly-mindedncss, purity of 
hea't and faith, are duties which were almost 
totally unknown to them, of which we seldom 
or never hear them speak. Again, their pre¬ 
cepts were not calculated far the moral state of 
mankind at present. Either they were too com¬ 
plying, and contented themselves with a con¬ 
duct free from heinous crimes, from manifest 
and flagrant enormities, and not at variance with 
the laws of the land; or they were too rigor¬ 
ous and austere, and required a degree of per¬ 
fection, or rather of indifl'erence towlu*ds the ac- 
commodations’^f life, and such a pitch of acting 
as the present strengths of nature must not pre¬ 
tend to. Either they granted man the unhappy 
permission to seek his sovereign good in the 
pleasures of sense, and in a corapUance with his 
lusts; or they absolutely required him to eradi ¬ 
cate all his passions, and attain to an-insensibi-- 
lity, a perfect apathy, botii towards himself and 

othefs. 
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Others. Their best maxims were moreover so 
framed, that they could scarcely make any im¬ 
pression on the majority of mankind, and had 
very little efficacy in persuading them to virtue. 
As their knowledge of God, of his attributes, of 
his providence, of the creation of the universe, 
of our entire dependence on the supreme being, 
and of our relations to him, was extremely er¬ 
roneous and obscure; so neither could they de¬ 
duce their morality from those truths, which yet 
are the only solid foundation on which morality 
can be built. The pagan religion, which was 
by no means moral, but made up entirely of 
rites and sacrifices, was more prejudicial than 
useful to morality, with which it had nothjng 
at all to do. Ethics -or moral philosophy was 
rather considered as a science, appertaining 
solely to the schools of the philosophers. The 
moralists therefore could not give their precepts 
the sanction of laws; they could not deliver 
them as the holy and inviolable commands of 
the great creator and sole proprietor of heaven 
and earth ; they could represent them no other¬ 
wise than as naturally reasonable and befitting. 
But who knows not how ill-adapted such re¬ 
presentations are to act upon the generality of 
mankind, and how few of them are observant 
and acute, or even candid enough, to perceive 
the justice and force of them, with such per¬ 
spicuity a«d conviction, as to be Ihoved by 
VOL. j. H u their 
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their means to make any alteration in their temv- 
per and conduct ? In short the morality of the 
heathen philosophers must have suffered much 
from their general ignorance of the important 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul and of 
the life to come ; from their being forced to put 
up with bare surmises about it, and their inabi¬ 
lity of attaining to entire and plenary conviction ! 
What can enable a man to gain avictory over the 
most flattering temptations to sin; what can in¬ 
duce him to remain Arm to his obligations in the 
greatest and most imminent dangers ; what can 
make him resolute in sacrificing all that he else 
most esteems and loves, even his honour and his 
reputation with posterity not excepted, to inte¬ 
grity and virtue, unless his courage be fired by 
the prospect of a better world, and he in a man¬ 
ner raised above himself, and above all that is 
temporal and visible ? But are not all these great, 
are they not essential defects in the morality of 
unassisted reason? And shall the morality of 
the gospel be allowed no advantages over it? 
How happily, How completely, does it supply 
all these defects! Consistency, fitness, preci¬ 
sion, perspicuity, simplicity, authority, energy, 
life, are properties that no man can detract from 
it, who considers it with an inquisitive,, a- sin¬ 
cere and virtuous mind. It admonishes us 
against every vice; it excites us to every virtue; 
it comprises all our duties; it propounds them 
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in such a manner, that everybody may easily 
comprehend and apply them ; it enforces them 
by the most powerful motives; it gives them 
the sanction of divine commands. It is no less 
adapted to improve our heart than to regulate 
our outward deportment. It interdicts us no 
innocent pleasures; but it forbids us the immo¬ 
derate enjoyment of them, and the sensuality 
that arises from it. It tends not to make us in¬ 
sensible towards the evils and misfortunes of 
life ; but it gives us the most powerful induce- 
ments to bear them with patience, and thence 
to become wiser and better. It treats us more¬ 
over as sinners, w’ho are in need of pardon, for¬ 
bearance and lenity, and is indulgent towards 
our unavoidable infirmities. It assures us that 
God will graciously regard our sincere and per¬ 
severing endeavours to please him, and to perfect 
our holiness, though we should not attain to 
perfection. It -teaches us to consider the pre¬ 
sent life as a state of discipline,-of exercise and 
trial, and directs our principal attention to the 
future. It acquaints us satisfkctoifly with what, 
w'hen this life is ended, we have to hope or to 
fear; of the account we are hereafter to give of 
our conduct, and of the eternal retribution we 
have to expedt; and thus adds a divine efficacy 
to all its injunctions, sufficient to conquer out 
corruption, and to make us new creatures. But, 
if the morality of the gospel has so many signal 
H H 3 advantages, 
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advantages, how much does the revelation of it 
conduce to the glorification of the wisdom and 
goodness of God ; and how ungrateful must we 
be if we censure the means he has thought fit 
to employ in this respect, or imagine them un¬ 
necessary and superfluous! 

The second prejudice against the evangelical 
morality is, that it is absolutely too austere, and 
not reducible to practice. It spares indeed no 
vice, no sordid affection, no sinister design. It 
is not to be satisfied with the semblance of vir¬ 
tue and the mask of devotion. It requires im¬ 
provement of heart, regularity of desire; it in¬ 
spires us with a transcendent and ever active 
love for whatever is true and just and becoming, 
for whatever is estimable and amiable ; and thus 
elevates us to the honour and the happiness of 
still gaining a nearer resemblance to God, and 
to his son our saviour, of continually becoming 
more and more capable of felicity in the future 
world. Hither tc^id all the precepts of the Chris¬ 
tian morality. It accordingly requires of us 
that we should deny all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and live soberly, righteously and godly 
in this present world. In this view, it enjoins 
us to crucify the flesh with its affections and 
Justs, to follow after sanctificatioh and virtue 
with indefatigable exertion, and to perfect our 
holiness in the fear of the Lord. In. this design 
it requires us to deny ounelves, apd4o be fol¬ 
lowers 
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lowers of Jesus ; to be ready to forego our all, 
whatever is most dear and delightful to ns on 
earth, nay our life itself, for the sake of truth 
and religion ; to look, not at the things which 
are seen, but at the things which are not seen; 
to seek those things which are above. These 
and the like requisites certainly seem austere. 
The corrupted heart revolts against them, and 
often takes up the language of the incredulous 
jews : This is a hard saying; who can heafit? 
To which we reply ; 

First: this objection is applicable in general 
to the morality of reason, no less than to that 
of Christianity ; and consequently cannot in the 
smallest degree derogate from the importance and 
excellency of the latter. For the former, as 
well as the latter, prescribes us many duties 
which we cannot fulfill without much pains and 
labour, without struggles and conflicts, seeing 
they directly oppose and bid defiance to the vio* 
lence of our sensual appetites, our vicious ha¬ 
bits, and the licentious maxims on which the 
conduct of the multitude is franfed, and prevent 
us at times from pursuing and advancing what 
we term our fortune in the world. They both 
equally require of us to maintain the controul 
of ourselves, to set bounds to our desires and to 
moderate our passions; on msny occasions to 
sacrifice our convenience and our satisfactions, 
however harmless they otherwise may be, to 

our 
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our duty, and our private interest to the public 
good; to look not solely at the present, but 
also at the future; to think and to act, not en¬ 
tirely as animal, but as rational and immortal 
beings ; continually to urge forward, to a more 
eminent degree of pertiection ; to be firm and 
immoveable in the love and practice of probity 
and virtue, and not to suflTer ourselves to be de¬ 
terred or allured from our course either by threats 
or promises. On these general principles of 
reason, rest all, even the hardest precepts of the 
gospel; and we cannot reject these, without at 
the same time renouncing those. 

In the second place, the purity and holiness 
of the Christian morality is so far from lessening 
its authority, that it confirms it the more and 
renders it altogether venerable. Coidd we re¬ 
cognize a scheme of doctrine that flattered the 
sensual jappetites of mankind, or contented it¬ 
self with an inferior degree of piety and virtue, 
training us up to mere honest and harmless citi¬ 
zens of this world and not to form us into citb 
zens of heaven, as a divine revelation ? Should 
we not justly pronounce it to be all a tnere hu¬ 
man fabrication, unworthy of the supremely 
perfect being and of the extraordinary events 
that were brought about for its promulgation 
and enforcement ? How can we then, without 
the gross^t inconsistency, make that an objec¬ 
tion to the evangelical morality, which so plainly 

attests 
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attests bolh its verity and the divinity of its ori¬ 
gin ? Should we not on the contrary for that 
very reason, account it excellent, acceptable 
and divine, because it connives at no fault, no 
sin, no vice ; because all its precepts are so pure, 
so holy; because they are all so adapted to im¬ 
prove and to elevate our whole nature, to inspire 
us with the most just, the most l»eneficent, the 
noblest dispositions, and to render us progres¬ 
sively more perfect? 

Thirdly, we need only consider the scope and 
tendency of the evangelical morality; we need 
only recollect the destination of man ; for im¬ 
mediately perceiving that its precepts are not 
too harsh and austere. We shall find, that 
they contain nothing arbitrary in them, but are 
strictly assorted to our present and future state. 
Only reflect, pious hearers, how strong our at¬ 
tachment to sensuality, how great our moral de¬ 
pravity, how various and captivating the temp¬ 
tations to evil, and how easily we are decoyed 
into the snare, unless we continually watch 
over ourselves, unless we suppress the first mo¬ 
tions of irregular desire, if we allow ourselves 
in the least inattention, or are slothful in the 
practice of virtue and goodness; at the same 
time consider, that we are only strangers and 
pilgrims on the earth; that we have no abiding 
city here, but must seek it in futurity ; that we 
find ourselves at present in a state of discipline 

and 
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and exercise; that our everlasting lot depends 
on the quality of our present deportment; that 
we are invited to a happiness which is to consist 
in the purest pleasures, in the noblest occupa¬ 
tions ; and that we shall therefore be absolutely 
incapable of that felicity, unless we now ac¬ 
quire a predominant disposition to universal 
goodness, ar^ a certain aptitude in the practice 
of it; unless we habituate ourselves at present 
to rise in thought and desire above visible ob¬ 
jects, and employ oursejves in spiritual and hea¬ 
venly things: ponder all this, 1 say, and you 
w'ill plainly perceive, that the precepts of the 
gospel are exactly proportioned to our circum¬ 
stances and exigencies; nay, you will be obliged 
to own, that they would be insufficient to sub¬ 
due our corruption, and to prepare such crea¬ 
tures as we are for that state of perfection and 
happiness, if they were less pure, less holy; if 
they omitted to inculcate upon us vigilance and 
industry in our conduct, to w'age perpetual war 
with our lusts, the practice of self-denial and 
contempt for the world, heavenly-mindedness 
and an unremitted endeavour to please God, and 
to have communion with him, the most pure 
and holy being, as essential and necessary obli¬ 
gations of Christianity. 

As to what in the fourth place particularly re- 
U-ies to persecutions for the sake of, truth and 
religion we readily admit, that great fortitude of 

mind. 
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mind, and a high degree of virtue are requisite 
for sacrificing our honour, our possessions, nay 
life itself, in the cause of God and religion, to 
take up the cross of Christ with resolution and 
joy, and to follow him even in death. But is 
it not right, is it not reasonable so to do ? To 
truth and integrity can we ever bring loo costly 
offerings ? Can we ever do too much for Christ, 
our saviour and lord ? Is it to be called a loss, 
if we sacrifice anything from love and obedience 
to God, who holds in his hands whatever feli¬ 
city we can hope to enjoy ? What are all the 
sufferings of this present time, compared to the 
eternal and exceeding weight of glory prepared 
for the faithful followers of our redeemer, for 
those w'ho fight and conquer in his cause ? Or 
is it impossible to give 4uch proofs of attach¬ 
ment ? Have not many of the first Christians 
demonstrated the contrary by their example ? 
Have they not far preferred the unlading crown 
of life, to the distinctions, the possessions and 
pleasures of the world ? Did they not remain 
constant in the midst of afflictions and persecu¬ 
tions. Besides, how rarely does the mercy of 
God, who knows our infirmity, allow us to fall 
into such dangerous trials ! And how powerful 
is the assistance, how extraordinary the conso¬ 
lation, with which he supports his sincere and 
faithful worshipers, when he requires pf them 
such proo& of integrity and faith 1 


To 
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To conclude, pious hearers, we cannot disco¬ 
ver in general either an internal or an external 
impossibility ofTiving up to the precepts of the 
gospel, since those precepts are by no means 
contradictory, but all breathe the most beautiful 
harmony and tend to the selfsame object; since 
they are all founded on the nature of the case 
itself, and on the relative situations in which 
we are placed both to God and man ; as they 
are all designed and adapted to promote and to 
confirm our present and future perfection and 
happiness. They may be considered as the na¬ 
tural and necessary results of the love of God 
and of our neighbour; and no man can observe 
these fundamental laws of Christianity, without 
discharging at once the other duties it enjoins. 
As little are we able to discover an external im¬ 
possibility of reducing the evangelical morality 
to practice. For, on one side, the motives by 
which it urges us to obedience are so various, 
so affecting, so powerful, that they necessarily 
must make the deepest impression upon us, and 
help us to overcome all temptations, if we fre¬ 
quently ponder them with steadfast attention, 
and do not obstinately resist their salutary influ¬ 
ence. Certainly, if the idea of an omniscient, 
almighty, holy and righteous being, who is the 
constant and incorruptible witness of all our 
thoughts and actions, and on whom our life and 
all^ur happiness depends; if the love of God, 

who 
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who for our sakes spared not his only begotten 
son ; If the contemplation of the cross of the 
dying Jesus; if the expectation of a judgment 
to come; if the hope of an eternal and ineffable 
felicity ; if all this be not capable of rendering 
the accomplishment of our duties practicable 
and easy, and of enabling us to contend with 
firmness and intrepidity in the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances : then is nothing able to effect it, 
and our hearts must be utterly insensible and 
incorrigibly hardened in* vice. On the other 
side God himself will enable us by his word 
both to will and to do according to his good plea¬ 
sure.' He will be mighty in our weakness ; he 
will never suffer us to be tempted above that we 
are able to hear; he will come to our relief by 
the methods of his wise providence, and facili¬ 
tate the work ofour sanctification to us ; he will 
give us his spirit, and grant us the peculiar as¬ 
sistance of his grace, as often as vve have need 
of it, after a faithful and diligent use of the or¬ 
dinary means of salvation. Furnished with 
these means and supported by this help, every 
sincere Christian may boast with the apostle : I 
can do all things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me.' For I am persuaded, that neither 
death, nor life, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height [prosperity], nor depth 
[adversity], nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate ds from the love of God drhich is in 

Christ 
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Christ Jesus our lord. But who sees not, that 
this is in manifest contradiction to the assumed 
impossibility of living up to the precepts of the 
gospel? And this reproach is only chargeable 
on those who make it, and not oti Christianity; 
since they thereby betray a shameful inaptitude 
to goodness, and a criminal love of, sin. At 
least he who has a predominant taste for what 
is morally beautiful and good and becoming, 
and stretches on to perfection, according to his 
vocation, will certainly never complain, that 
the rules put into his hands are too strict and too 
rigid. 

The third prejudice against Christianity in ge¬ 
neral, and the evangelical morality in particular, 
is, that it depresses the spirit of man ; that it 
renders him pusillanimous, timid and dejected: 
and in proof of it, they principally appeal to 
those commands of meekness, humility, placa¬ 
bility, and love towards enemies, which Christ 
and his apostles have given to us< To this we 
reply: first, that this objeqtion is in direct op- 
po.8ition to the whole tenour of the Christian re¬ 
ligion in general, and that in its very nature it 
is framed and adapted to produce the quite con¬ 
trary effects. For what is it that commonly de¬ 
presses the spirit of man ? What is it that 
mostly enervates his faculties both of body and 
mind ? What deprives him of inclination and 
courage to great and generous actions ? What 

makes 
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makes him fainthearted and timid ? It is either 
the consciousness of his transgressions, the per¬ 
turbation and stings of his conscience, the dread 
of condign punishment; or it is the irregular 
and immoderate love of sensual gratifications 
and the dreadful disasters of intemperance and 
unsubdued desires ; or it is the want of conso¬ 
lation and hope in dangers; or it is a natural 
disposition to melancholy and dejection. But 
does not Christianity, if we believe its doctrines 
and follow its precepts, obviate all these impe¬ 
diments to energy of mind, to real fortitude, 
and generous heroism ? Does it not furnish us 
with the best weapons for combating and con¬ 
quering them ? It even shews us how we may 
free ourselves from the burden of our sins, how 
\^e may obtain the divine forgiveness, and be 
reconciled with God. It calms the conscience 
of the believing Christian ; it assuages his heart, 
instilling into it peace and joy in the holy spirit; 
and though the wicked flee when no man pur- 
suetb, yet the righteous, whose heart condemns 
him not, is as bold as a lion. Again the Chris¬ 
tian religion interdicts us all excess in sensual 
pleasure. It prescribes us sobriety, moderation 
and abstinence. It requires that we take more 
care of the soul than of the body; that we re¬ 
fine and exalt our taste; that we walk not after, 
the flesh, but after the spirit; and, like the.ago- 
nistics in the grecian games, that we voluntarily 

... abstain 
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abstain from whatever may impede us in ob¬ 
taining the victory over ourselves and over the 
world; and thus renders us expert in the exer¬ 
cise of the most arduous, the most exalted vir¬ 
tues. The Christian religion informs us of a 
wise and gracious providence, which by its su¬ 
perintending and disposing agency governs all 
things, which provides for every creature, which 
in all its dispensations has the noblest view’s, 
and which disposes all events so that they must 
be subservient to the interest of them that love 
God; and thus renders all adversities and tribu¬ 
lations tolerable and easy to them. It teaches 
us lastly to consider this life in its conjunction 
with the future; it certifies us of the immorta¬ 
lity of our spirit, and gives us the unfailing hope 
of a felicity which far exceeds in magnitude and 
duration all that here on earth we know of de¬ 
sirable and precious ; and thus puts us in a con¬ 
dition to despise every evil we can meet with in 
the world, nay death itself, and to triumph over 
the horrors of the grave. And shall a man, who 
is cordially devoted to the Christian religion, 
who believes its doctrines from conviction, and 
is obedient to its precepts, shall he be spiritless, 
dastardly and dejected ? Or, can anything tho- 
roughly soothe us; can anything render us un¬ 
daunted, fliisolute and cheerful, if Christianity is 
unable to effect it ? 


The 
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The same may be particularly affirmed of the 
virtues of humility, meekness and placability, 
which the gospel recommends. These virtues 
are so far from degrading mankind, or abating 
their courage, that they essentially pertain to 
true greatness of mind, and fit us for the noblest 
and most beneficent undertakings. He that 
ruleth his spirit, says the wise king, is mightier 
than he that taketh a city. And in fact, which 
is nobler, to requite evil with evil, or evil with 
good ; to revenge oneself on an enemy by all 
possible means, or to subdue him by unmerited 
benefits, and by gentleness strive to bring him 
to a sense of the wrongs he has committed ? 
Which is most adapted to beget and establish 
peace, contentment, cheerfulness, satisfaction, 
and comfort within us; a heart that is addicted 
to pride, to envy, to hatred, to anger, that is 
thrown into violent commotion at every affront, 
and pregnant with schemes and desires of re¬ 
venge ; or a heart that is possessed by a sincere 
affection towards all men, that is free from dis¬ 
orderly and furious passions, that has a prevalent 
propensity to spare, to. forgive, to do good ? 
Which will be more willing and apt to perform 
great and disinterested actions, and to consult 
the public interest without regard to his private 
emolument; he that is intoxicated with pride, 
who exalts himself above his fellow-creatures, 
and never hesitates to sacrifice the most sacred 

laws 
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laws of order and virtue to his imaginary ho¬ 
nour, and his self-importance; or he who, be¬ 
cause he has a modest opinion of himself and 
loves all men as his brethren, is constantly ready 
to oblige them, and requires no other reward 
for his most considerable services, than the ap¬ 
probation of God and his conscience ? Which 
in short will behave with greater intrepidity in 
misfortune; he who seeks his sovereign good 
in the flattering acclamations of mankind, and 
in the reverence they pay to him, to his rank, 
to his riches; or he who makes the conscious¬ 
ness of his innocence and integrity, and the 
good pleasure of the supreme being the principal 
source of his happiness ? Certainly we should 
judge very partially, we should betray a depra¬ 
vity of sentiment, were we not to allow to the 
Christian, who thinks and lives by the precepts 
of the gospel, the preference over the worldly- 
minded man; or, if we could entertain a doubt 
that the former is far more capable than the lat¬ 
ter of elevating himself to real greatness of mind, 
of acquiring a permanent tranquillity of spirit, 
and of displaying the most immovable fortitude 
in every danger. 

This will suffice, pious hearers, for convinc¬ 
ing you of the futility of the prejudices against 
christijfiity which we have been combating to¬ 
day. j|iay it ait the same time fill you with the 
profouf^est veneration for^it, and confirm you 

in 
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in the belief of its divine origin ! But may it 
also rouze you to obey'its commands, and ex¬ 
cite you to fresh ardour in the observance of 
them ! What will it profit us, to be convinced 
of the fallacy of thpse prejudices, if we still act 
so as if they were solid and just ? What will it 
avail us, to confess the justice, the equity, the 
excellency of the Christian morality, unless we 
reduce it to practice ? Will it not increase, our 
guilt, and render the punishment of our dis¬ 
obedience the more severe ? Shall w'e not thus 
confirm the infidel in his opposition to the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and supply him with fresh arms 
for renewing his attacks ? No, pious hearers, 
we will follow the perceptions and the convic¬ 
tion of our minds, as it is fitting for rational 
creatures to do. We will combat every preju¬ 
dice, not only with our lips, but also by our 
whole deportment. We will refute them by ac¬ 
tions, and shew by our own example, that it is 
not impossible to live up to the rules of the gos¬ 
pel ; and that such a life is hot only honourable 
and beautiful in itself, but likewise promotes the 
perfection and happiness of mankind. Should 
we find obstacles and difficulties in the prose¬ 
cution of these pious designs; let us lift our 
eyes to the glorious rewards we have to expect 
in that other world, and depend on the grace of 
the Most High, who is mightiest in the feeble. 
The crow’n of life, the heritage of heaven, the 
VOL. I. *11 eternal 
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eternal repose and delights of the blessed, arc 
well worth our earnest endeavours to obtain, 
our perseverance to the end, as good soldiers of 
Christ. The further we advance in virtue and 
piety ; the easier and pleasanter shall we find it. 
Our powers will be constantly increasing by the 
practice of goodness; we shall proceed from 
conquest to conquest; we shall always be draw¬ 
ing nearer to the glorious mark at which we are 
running, and at length lay hold on the pearl of 
great price, to the possession whereof God 
through Christ has called us. 



SERMON XXIII. 


How every one is able and ought to la^ur at 
promoting the public Prosperity. 


God, who declarest thy almighty power 
most chiefly in doing good, and in all the me¬ 
thods in which thou dealest with thy creatures, 
intendest only their happiness; it is thy will 
that, as thy children, we should imitate thee, 
that we should take delight in beneficence, that 
according to our abilities, we should promote 
the general happiness of our brethren; and thy 
wise bounty supplies us all, each according to 
his station and calling, with sufficient means 
and opportunities for accotdplishing this, thy 
gracious purpose. Thou hast linked us to¬ 
gether in various ways, both by nature and by 
religion ; and allotted to each of us a situation 
wherein he may be useful to bimsalf and others. 
Oh then also grant, that we may be strictly 
united in the bands of mutual and cordial affec¬ 
tion ; that each of us may worthily fill the sta¬ 
tion in which he is placed; that we all may 

I I 2 make 
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make the best, the most generally beneficial use 
of our capacities, of our abilities, of our time, of 
our property. Root out all seeds of selfishness, 
of injustice and of cruelty from our hearts, and 
replenish them with generous, with beneficent 
and public-spirited sentiments. Let us as Chris¬ 
tians ^ave always before our eyes the example 
of our redeemer, who purely for our sakes did 
and endured so much ; and grant that we may 
evermore walk in his footsteps. Bless to the 
furtherance of these designs the meditations 
that are to occupy us in the present hour, and 
hearken to our prayer for the merits of Christ, 
our mediator and saviour ; who, knowing onr 
wants and our ignorance in asking, gave us that 
comprehensive form in which we thus furtliei 
address thee, saying: Our father, &c. 

PHILIPP, ii. 4. 

Look not cvciY man on his own tliings, but eveiy man also 
on the tilings of others. 

We have often observed to you, pious hearers, 
that, both as men apd as Christians, we are 
bound to promote, according to our means, the 
general benefit of the human and Christian so¬ 
ciety to which we belong; and if once we con¬ 
sider the variety and strength of the ties that at¬ 
tach us together in these two respects, it will 
not lie difficult for us to perceive that we have 
the strongest motives for heartily -adojiting this 

public. 
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public-minded conduct. Probably however to 
some it may seem no easy matter to obtain 
clear and just conceptions of the methods 
whereby this duty is to be performed. Probably 
some may be actually performing it in the most 
laudable manner, and yet are all the w hile com¬ 
plaining that their circumstances put it out of 
their power to do so; and thereby fail of per¬ 
ceiving the real value of their best exertions, 
and lose that sentiment of it which would at 
once encourage them to a cheerful perseverance, 
and reward them for it. Probably numbers may 
say to themselves: Yes, if I vvei e a ruler or a 
statesman ; if I were, a public teacher; if I filled 
such a station among my brethren, as should 
give me the right and the authority to labour at 
the public welfare, to issue salutary ordinances 
for the good of my countrymen,upr to compel 
them to the strict observance of those already 
provided, to administer law and justice, to over¬ 
see the public institutions for ridieving the poor, 
the widow and the orphan, and to distribute re¬ 
wards and punishments according to desert; if I 
had the capacity or the opportunities for serving 
the government and the realm by my advice, for 
surveying and providing for the emergencies of 
the nation at large, or by my lessons to form the 
minds and the hearts of the rising generation, 
and had some influence in correcting the pre¬ 
vailing opinions and manners : then I might, 

then 
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then I would with the greatest pleasure labour 
at the general benefit, and perhaps for its sake 
^entirely forget myself and tny own private emo¬ 
lument. But how can I do this in my humble 
station, my consequence being so little that I 
have no power and authority at all over others, 
and pass my days in obscurity ? 1 carry on a 
low contemptible trade, an ordinary occupation ; 
I am employed in a certain kind of business, 
which 1 am forced to consider rather as a means 
of livelihood for myself and my family, than as a 
branch of the public weal; or 1 am in the ser¬ 
vice of others, and must very often devote my¬ 
self to matters that are scarcely worth the atten¬ 
tion of a rational creature. How limited there¬ 
fore are my means of doing good ! Hqw can I 
propose to myself so grand an aim as that of the 
general bene^ ? And how could I be able to 
accomplish it in my condition ? Such reflec¬ 
tions have probably presented themselves to 
many of you, my friends, when we would ex¬ 
cite you to a generous and public-spirited con¬ 
duct, when we have addressed you w’ith the 
apostle in our text: Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others; and there can be no doubt but these re¬ 
flections have in many rendered such exhorta¬ 
tions fruitless, by depriving them of all encou¬ 
ragement to the observance'of this precept. I 
have therefore resoltcd now to meet these diffi¬ 
culties 
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culties and objections, by endeavouring to give 
you juster and plainer ideas on the subject. 
To this end I shall do two things. 

Firstj I shall shew you in a few remarks, how 
every man without distinction of station and 
calling may and ought to labour at the general 
welfare. Afterwards I will draw from them 
some particular practical results or prudential 
rules of conduct. 

The first remark is this: the general welfare 
is a very complex business. It comprehends 
the benefit of each individual member of the 
body politic taken together, and consists in the 
combination of all the particular exertions, 
which each individual in his station and calling 
employs to do that, which by its means he 
ought 10 do. No one can in his individual ca¬ 
pacity raaintain the reverence to the laws, 
to order, to the peace, the security, the prospe¬ 
rity of the whole society, and bring it to a cer* 
tain degree of perfection. But if each indivi¬ 
dual be submissive to the laws and polity, and 
inviolably observe and obey them, then the law 
and the polity is upheld in general reverence. 
If each individual conforms to the rules of or¬ 
der, order prevails in the whole society. If 
each individual lives peaceably and tractably 
with his friends, his acquaintance, his relations 
and neighbours, the public peace is secured. 
If each man faithfully fills the place allotted 

him. 
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him, and punctiliously performs the duties of 
it, an excellent harmony must necessarily per¬ 
vade the whole. Human or political society in 
this respect resembles the human body. This 
is made up of numerous, great and small, impor¬ 
tant and less important parts. Each has its pe¬ 
culiar position, its own powers, its particular 
operations and functions. ISo one can alter its 
position, or apply its powers to contrary pur¬ 
poses, or change its operations for the opera¬ 
tions of another, without injury to the whole. 
No one needs to provide properly for the whole, 
but each solely for his own othce; and yet every 
one contributes certainly something, by means 
of the strict association in which they all stand 
together, to the maintenance, to the symme¬ 
try, to the beauty of the whole. The least and 
lowest of these several parts is in this respect 
just as necessary and important, as the greatest 
land chiefest, though the former by its nature 
and situation do not and cannot perform so 
much and such considerable service, as these. 
Just as it is with the human body, and all other 
natural or artificial machines, which are com¬ 
posed of various springs, wheels, weights, and 
the like, collocated together; so is it likewise 
with human society. It consists of very many, 
stronger and weaker, more or less considerable 
membem, which have all their particular desti¬ 
nation, their particular capacities, dispositions, 
* adaptations 
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adaptations and functions, and the effects of the 
due and rational application of all, these various 
capacities, dispositions, adaptations and employ¬ 
ments, produce in their combination what we 
term the public welfare, interest or prosperity. 
Let each then only seek to correspond with his 
particular destination, and he may rest assured 
that he is at the same time promoting the bene¬ 
fit of the rest. Let the farmer cultivate the 
ground, and procure as great abundance from 
the earth, as the most unwearied industry can 
obtain ; let the citizen, the mechanic, the artist, 
prepare and work up these productions to the 
most profitable use ; let the merchant barter the 
surplus for riches of some other kind, which the 
country does not produce; let the father, the 
mother, imbue their children with the first no¬ 
tions and sentiments of religion, with a regard 
for duty and virtue, and the clergyman unfold 
these notions and elevate these sentiments4)y 
his public and private instructions ; let the 
scholar refute the baneful prejudices of the vul¬ 
gar, study to make useful discoveries, and ren¬ 
der them public in the most comprehensible 
manner; let the unlearned profit by the light 
which the scholar holds out to him, and put it 
to the experiment whether what he proposes be 
practicable and useful or not; let the great and 
noble discharge the duties of their station with 
proper concern, and their subordinates facilitate 

to 
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to them these duties by the ready and faithful 
services they afford; let the poor apply their fa¬ 
culties to work, and the rich dispense their su¬ 
perfluity in acts of beneficence; let the judge 
be impartial and strict in the administration of 
justice and equity; let the magistrate be the vi¬ 
gilant guardian of public security, order, tran¬ 
quillity and liberty; in a word, let the sovereign 
take care that the. weightiest offices be supplied 
by the worthiest persons, let him patronize and 
encourage all beneficial institutions by his au¬ 
thority, let him, as much as possible, have an 
eye to all, and so cement the'several parts of 
the whole together, as will most probably tend 
to its greatest and most permanent happiness. 
So will every one fulfill his vocation: and if so, 
if every one according to his station and calling 
is and does, what he may and ought to be and 
to do, then will every one /contribute his pro- 
pogtion to the general interest, and the whole 
society will infallibly be prosperous and happy. 

For setting this in a more perspiepous light, 
for shewing you still more plainly, how every 
one by the faithful performance of the duties of 
his calling, labours at promoting the general 
welfare, and how even such as have no particu¬ 
lar vq|ation in the world, but are merely in the 
servic^ of others, or otherwise connected with 
them, may do so likewise, I make.a s^nd re- 
BHMtk, which is this : As we may promote the 

public 
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public prosperity, eftber in the aggregate or in 
certain particulars, so likewise may we do this 
either immediately dr mediately. The former 
by such actions, as in themselves have a consi¬ 
derable influence on the welfare of the society 
at large ; the latter is effected by our giving oc¬ 
casion to these generally useful actionSj assist¬ 
ing the persons who carry them on, affording 
them facilities, and relieving them from certain 
occupations and incumbrances that w'ould have 
been a hindrance to them. The former can only 
be done by a few ; the latter may and should be 
done by all. When the sovereign, by his valour 
and that of his warriors, protects the realm, 
keeps off the foe, and thus prevents all the mi¬ 
sery and devastations of war, he immediately 
promotes, and in a very high degree, the general 
good. But the soldiers and sailors who execute 
his commands ; the citizen and the country¬ 
man who enable the prince by their taxesf^to 
set on foot and to support the army and navy; 
the manufacturer, the workman who prepares 
the cloaths and weapons for them; the preacher 
who inspires them with courage by the doc¬ 
trines of religion ; the Christian, who like Mo¬ 
ses lifts up his hands to God in prayer for vic¬ 
tory : do hot all these promote the general good, 
as certainly and as effectually as the spverei|pi, 
who employs their united abilities and efforts 
to the Successful execution of bis beneficent 

plans } 
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plans? — The statesman, the judge, the teacher 
of sciences, the teacher of religion, may also 
contribute much immediately to the prosperity 
of the whole body politic. They may promote 
tranquillity, safety, industry and application, 
truth and virtue, which are alike necessary and 
useful to the well-being of all states, of all con¬ 
ditions and of all mankind. But how many 
helps do they require, what various services do 
they stand in need of, if we would have them 
do this successfully and without interruption ? 
Here are divers urgent wants, wants of nature, 
wnints of station, wants arising from the habits 
of life, which they themselves cannot supply 
without robbing themselves and the common 
weal of a part of their precious time, w'ithout 
distracting the attention that is devoted to the 
most important concerns, and exhausting their 
faculties. On another sjde are various kinds of 
difficulties, of disagreeable occurrences, of little 
and great vexatious, which have the same hostile 
effects upon them, and must relax their zeal for 
the public welfare. But how many opportu¬ 
nities do these very circumstances afford, how 
many means do they present to persons of infe¬ 
rior capacities or of subordinate stations, for 
promoting, if not immediately perhaps, yet me- 


diatej|^ the general benefit! You, who af^jplaced 
in dd^estic or amicable connections with such 


important and deserving members of the state 


and 
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and the church, or who have them for your su¬ 
periors ; let their example stimulate you to la¬ 
bour, like them, at the prosperity of your fellow- 
creatures, and to become truly useful to the com¬ 
munity ; to this end you need not go out of your 
station and calling; you need not employ your¬ 
selves in the very same aflairs which they arc 
obliged to transact; you may share with them 
in the honour of having acted for the common 
welfare, on much easier terms and in a surer 
way. Only provide with honest diligence for 
their necessities, for which they themselves 
cannot provide without the manifest detriment 
of their charge. Only provide with scrupulous 
fidelity for all that has a tendency to support 
and confirm their health, their quiet and their 
content. Only, with circumspection and pru¬ 
dence, remove from them whatever is calculated 
to draw off their attention from more moment¬ 
ous objects, that may abate their vigour, that 
may damp the ardour of their mind, that may oc¬ 
cupy it with needless anxiety and cares. Only 
manage so, if you be still more intimately con¬ 
nected with them by the ties of marriage, or of 
consanguinity and friendship, only so manage 
all things that they may enjoy unmolested, in 
the hours of relaxation, the pleasures of friend¬ 
ship, the pleasures of domestic life, the mind’s 
most wholesome diet, its best restoratives. Thus 
will you act no less honourably nor with less 

public- 
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public-spirit than they on whom you bestow 
these offices; thii^ will you actually have part 
in their great undertakings, in their beneficial 
conceiihs, forasmuch as they without your help, 
could either not bring them to effect at all, 
or not with so much success. 

In like manner may we in many other cases, 
besides being contributors to the public benefit 
by the faithful discharge of the duties of our 
calling, mediately promote it in various ways, 
though we may not immediately be able to do 
so. Take for instance a natural philosopher, 
actuated by the pure and ardent love of truth, 
who is earnestly desirous to devote himself en¬ 
tirely to the investigation of it, who possesses 
uncommon capacities for seeking after it, and 
who probably might oblige the whole human 
race by a variety of useful inventions and disco¬ 
veries. But his outward circumstances allow 
him not to follow unimpeded this generous im¬ 
pulse, and to devote all his time, all his facul¬ 
ties, to the gratification of it. Oft must he stop 
short midway ih the track that would lead him 
to some important discovery, or even retreat, 
because the painful apprehension of his con¬ 
stantly increasing penury constrains him to at¬ 
tend with solicitude to such matters as have no 
connection with his main pursuit, bdt are rather 
repug^nt to it. W6uld you then, you who, 
with far inferior capacities and powere of intel- 

lect, 
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lect, have perhaps an equal love for truth, and 
the same public-spirited inclination, would you 
act consistently with that inclination ; support 
this philosopher, by your countenance and your 
property ; procure him an unsolicitous, tranquil 
and comfortable life; repay him by your esteem 
and friendship for his wearisome application ; 
remove from him as much as in you lies the ob¬ 
structions that retard him in his progress : thus 
w'ill you, when he has succeeded so as to light 
up a shining taper for his brethren, by disclosing 
to them some important experiments, have a 
considerable share in those discoveries, and in 
the beneficial consequences they shall produce 
in all succeeding ages. — Yonder is an ingeni¬ 
ous, active man, who has found out new sources 
of useful industry, who, by ^bis peculiar inge¬ 
nuity, by his singular dexterity, is able to bring 
a certain manufacture, some particular article of 
commerce into re’quest, and thus greatly to be¬ 
nefit the whole society, perhaps to the latest 
posterity. But he is deficient in means to un¬ 
dertake and prosecute this business with proper 
energy. Assist him with your means, you who 
are heartily desirous of being useful members of 
the community, the benefactors of your con¬ 
temporaries ; place him in a condition to apply 
bis dexterity and his industry: so will you par¬ 
take with him, not indeed in the honour of the 
discovery, but in the honour of its prosecution; 

and 
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and the society will owe you its thanks in some 
respect as much as to him; because without 
your assistance he would never have been able 
to do it that service, which he has now actually 
brought to effect. 

The third remark is this: We may promote 
the public prosperity, while we are. providing 
for our own ; at times however we may and 
ought to do it by voluntarily neglecting some 
particular emolument, by solely providing for 
the support and the greater emolument of the 
rest of the community. The former holds good 
on most occasions; the latter is but seldom and 
in particular emergencies demanded of us, though 
we ought always to be prepared for it. If every 
one, as I have shewn above, exerts his earnest 
endeavours in answering the obligations of his 
station and calling, and in making a good use of 
his capacities and powers, he thereby undoubt¬ 
edly promotes his own interest; he reaps ho¬ 
nour, pleasure and profit, from his industry and 
skill. But he likewise promotes the welfare of 
the whole society, which confers on him that 
honour, that pleasure, that profit, as a recom- 
pence for his useful service, and whose prospe¬ 
rity consists in the prosperity of each individual 
member of it taken together. This connection 
however between our private interest and the 
general interest of the whole, does not always 
happen^ Instances occur where they are at va¬ 
riance, 
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riance, and where therefore we should neglect 
the former, that we may consult the latter; and 
as often as we do this, it may be truly said of 
us, in the strictest acceptation of the words, 
that we act in a public-spirited and noble man¬ 
ner. Thus, for example, if I renounce ntfy ac¬ 
commodation and my repose, for affording cer¬ 
tain services and accommodations to the public, 
which by my particular vocation I am not 
obliged to do ; if 1 resign a lucrative post that 
is offered me, to another who is able to fill it 
far more worthily; if I refrain from producing 
an invention, which would procure very great 
advantage to me and mine, but which would 
cast a far greater number of my fellow-subjects 
into poverty and misery ; if I publish a secret in 
medicine, or any other important discovery, 
which would fill my purse if I kept it close; if 
I rather chuse to submit to some injury to my 
health, or even put my life in jeopardy, than ne¬ 
glect something that may be of great public sgr- 
yice, or do something that may be of general 
detriment: I sacrifice in all these cases my own 
private profit to the general good ; and for such 
circumstances we should constantly be prepared, 
if we would faithfully follow the precept of the 
apostle. 

To this we were previously obliged by reason* ' 
which tells us, that we exist not for ourselves 
alone, but for.others also; that we should prefer 

VOL. I. K K a greater 
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a greater and more durable good, to one far in¬ 
ferior and of shorter duration; that it is no more 
than just, that we should relinquish such ad¬ 
vantages as we owe the possession and^ enjoy¬ 
ment of to society, whenever its benefit requires 
us to abandon them; and that in short the con¬ 
sciousness of having acted right and well, far 
transcends all the damage we may thereby sus¬ 
tain. To this we are laid under much stronger 
obligations by the Christian doctrine. Its pro¬ 
fessors arc to be distinguished from other men 
not so much by ceremonies and opinions, as by 
their disinterested, affectionate, beneficent and 
magnanimous temper and conduct. In this 
view it gives us the precept: Look not every 
man on his own things; but every man also on 
the things of others. In that view it proposes 
the example of our redeemer, who for our sakes 
relinquished his glory and took upon him po¬ 
verty, ignominy, persecution and death, as the 
p^tern for our imitation in all events; and re¬ 
quires, as the apostle directly afterwards adds, 
that the same mind should be in us, which was 
also in Christ Jesus. In that view finally it 
promises to them who deny themselves, who 
follow Christ, and, like him, hazard much for 
their brethren, the most glorious recompenses 
in the future world. What arguments for a dis- 
ii^il^sted and generous conduct; for that pub- 
Uc-minded charity and benevolence, which seeks 

its 
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its own happiness in that of its fellow-creatures! 

Now lay all these remarks together, my pious 
hearers, and it will not be difficult for you to 
acquire plain and just conceptions, how every 
man without distinction of calling and condi¬ 
tion, may and ought to labour at, the advance¬ 
ment of the public weal, now in one way, and 
then in another. We will by way of corollary, 
deduce a few practical results or prudential rules 
of action from these remarks. 

The first is this: Let every one strive to fill 
properly the post he occupies in society, by do¬ 
ing that which he may and ought to do accord¬ 
ing to his station and calling, as completely as 
he can, as his capacities and abilities permit. 
This is the easiest and surest method of becom¬ 
ing useful to others. Whence does it arise, 
that the public prosperity is not more promoted? 
Not, because you, or 1, or other persons, who 
account themselves true patriots, and who pro¬ 
bably are so too, do not occupy the principal 
tions, and have not more command and auth^ 
rity over their brethren ; but, because only few 
worthily fill the stations they actually hold, and 
do as much good as by means of them they 
might and sliould. The generality are not con¬ 
tented with their station: they wish to exchange 
it for another; they meddle in affairs that do 
not belong to them; whereby they neglect what 
are properly their own, or perform them not 

K K 3 with 
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with SO much ardour and alacrity, not so sedu¬ 
lously, not in such a useful manner, as they 
should. Avoid these faults, my devout hearers, 
if you be desirous of deservedly bearing the 
name of public-spirited men and citizens. Let 
every man, as the scripture speaks, abide in the 
same calling, wherein he is called. As every 
man hath received the ^ift, even so minister the 
same one to another, as good stewards of the 
manifold grace of God. Subjects, citizens, who 
have no share in the government of the coun¬ 
try, nor can have, M'aste not your time and your 
faculties in arrogantly investigating and severely 
criticising the conduct of those who are elevated 
above you. Strive rather to preserve the sound 
condition of your own mind, to regulate your 
own conduct, to act as irreproachably and ho¬ 
nourably as you always can. Set not youiselves 
up for lawgivers, but observe the salutary laws 
that are already enacted. Fathers and mothers, 
l^not so much troubled about what is passing 
in the great world, or among your neighbours 
and acquaintance, as about what is going for¬ 
ward in your own path of duty, in your own 
houses, in your own families. Train up your 
children in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord; render them wise and virtuous. This is 
the most important contribution you can pay to 
the good of ti e community. Let no man dis¬ 
tract himself in too many affairs, and in such as 

are 
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are too remote from liis calling; but let every 
one keep his vocation constantly in view, and 
seek to answer the obligations of it with all pos¬ 
sible exactitude. 

The second result or prudential rule of con¬ 
duct, which we deduce from our remarks, is 
this: Let no man despise another on account of 
the station he occupies, in society. It is not 
the station which makes us either respectable 
or contemptible, but the manner in which we 
fill it. The day-labourer contributes of what 
he has to the general prosperity, as well as the 
statesman ; and he that is most faithful lo his 
obligations, merits undoubtedly the greatest es¬ 
teem whether moreover he be rich or poor, high 
or low. The apostle Paul beautifully represents 
this matter to us in that apt similitude he bor¬ 
rows from the human body. If the whole body, 
says he, were an eye, where were the hearing? 
If the whole were hearing, where were the 
smelling. And if they were all one member, 
where were the body ? But now hath (iod stt" 
the members, every one of them in the body, as 
it hath pleased him. And now are they many 
members, yet but one body. The eye cannot 
say unto the hand, I have no need of thee - nor 
again the head to the feet, 1 have no need of 
you. Nay, much more those members of the 
body which seem to be more feeble are neces¬ 
sary. God hath tempered the body together, 

that 
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that there should be no schism in the body; 
but that the members should have the same 
care one for another. Now you are as men and 
as Christians such a body, and one is this, and 
the other another member of it. 

The third and last result or prudential rule of 
conduct, which we deduce from our remarks, is 
this: Let every one seek to dignify the affairs 
of his calling and his manner of life, by the pure 
and beneficent views he has in them. Let him 
open every avenue of his heart to that universal 
and brotherly charity which nature and Christi¬ 
anity so strongly recommend, and obediently 
follow their benevolent dictates. Let him allow 
the fear of God, the desire to please him and to 
do his will, to be the governing principle of his 
whole deportment. Let him strive to obtain 
the unfading renown of being declared on the 
day of judgment, a good and faithful servant of 
God. This, my friends, this will confer a parti¬ 
cular value on all your affairs and transactions, 
however mean they may be in themselves, not 
only in your own eyes, but in the eyes of supe¬ 
rior intelligences, if they have any communica¬ 
tion with our earth, and are spectators of our 
actions; in the eyes of almighty God himself, 
on whose approbation and favourable regards 
our all depends. For thisjs and ever will re¬ 
main an eternal truth : Whosoever has been 
faithful over a few things, him will the Lord 
make ruler over many things, 
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How we may and ought to make Religion our 
main Concern. 


God , from whom all things proceed, by whom 
they subsist and to whom they belong, eternal 
and only source of all the comfort, all the joy, 
all ihe happiness of which wc and all creatures 
in heaven and on earth are susceptible; how 
happy we are that thou hast discovered to us 
thyself and thy will, that thou hast capacitated 
us for the religion that is designed to conduct us 
to thee, to renew us after thy image and to 
unite us with thee ! How happy, that we know 
thee and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent, 
that we are able to have converse with thee and 
with thy son, and may find in it all that can en¬ 
lighten, sanctify, refresh and revive us! Fa¬ 
ther of men, how can we be sufficiently thankful 
to thee for these unmerited gifts of thy mercy, 
for the honour and the felicity to which thou 
wouldst exalt us ? How can we be assiduous 
enough to render ourselves worthy of these be¬ 
nefits, and well-pleasing to thee by the best ap¬ 
plication 
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plication of them ? Ah how many causes hast 
thou had to withdraw these gifts of thy bounty 
from us, who have been many a time so careless 
and ungrateful as to overlook their value, and 
too seldom to employ them as we ought! Lord 
deal not with us after our sins; reward us not 
according to our iniquities. Cause thy light, 
the light of truth, more fully to enlighten us, 
cause its brightness to be spreading continually 
farther; but grant that we may prize it more 
highly, that we may follow it more faithfully 
than we have hitherto done. Grant that we 
may feel in our hearts and manifest by the whole 
of our conduct, the efficacy of the religion which 
we confess with our lips. Let its important and 
sublime contents be ever present to our mind ; 
let it be a light to our feet, the sole rule of our 
deportment, the ground of our consolation in 
life and in death. Bless to that end the medita¬ 
tion on this subject which we are now about to 
begin; that it may instruct, convince and ef¬ 
fectually improve us. We offer up our petitions 
to thee,, for these and all other blessings, in the 
name of thy son, our saviour, comprising them 
in that prayer which he himself prescribed us: 
Our father, &c. 
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MATTHEW vi. 33. 

Seek ye first the kiiigdonif^ God and his righteousness. 

You have often heard from your teachers, my 
friends, that we ought to make religion and the 
care of our everlasting salvation our main con¬ 
cern, postponing all other considerations to it. 
In teaching and enjoining you this as a duty, we 
do no more than what our office demands. We 
lay no burden upon you from \vhich we might 
exonerate you. We only thus recommend to 
you what is right and fit and necessary itself. 
We assort a thing, the truth of which can at all 
times be incontestably deoionstrated. And yet 
1 think 1 am not deceived in imagining some¬ 
times that this manner of delivering and enforc¬ 
ing it, occasionally surprises and embarrasses 
several of them that hear me. It has often 
seemed to me, as if i heard some of you, other¬ 
wise well-disposed, exclaim : But is it not re¬ 
quiring an impossibility of us, to expect that 
we should make rcligiou our chief Concern > 
We have a high respect for religion, we are not 
indifferent to our salvation. We are much ra¬ 
ther well-inclined to ilo all that God requires of 
us for obtaining it, whenever it is in our power; 
and will God require anything of us which we 
cannot perform ? But how is it possible for us 
to be continually thinking of religion, continu¬ 
ally 
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ally to be employed in religion, continually to 
be providing lor our salvation ? We have a call¬ 
ing in the world, and sprely to that calling we 
should devote the most of our time, the most of 
our attention, the most of our faculties. A 
clergyman indeed may easily make religion his 
main concern; and he even ought to do so. 
But we lead a totally different life; we have 
quite other avocations and affairs to mind. These 
objections are certainly plausible, my friends. 
1 will even allow that they may at times disturb 
very honest minds. But they are not proof 
againsPiB closer examination. The light of truth 
dispels them presently. They arise merely from 
wrong notions of the subject in question. By 
representing it as it actually is, we shall directly 
find, that God requires nothing impossible of 
\is, and that neither do we, his ministers, make 
any exorbitant demands. We shall find, that 
one and the same law is given ; and the same 
duties enjoined, to the clergyman and to him 
who is no clergyman, in this as in most other 
respects ; and that they both may observe this 
law and fulfil these duties,, if they be but hear¬ 
tily inclined so to do. In order to convince you 
of this I shall now endeavour by the divine bles¬ 
sing and assistance to shew you, with all pos¬ 
sible plainness and simplicity : How we may 
and ought to make religion our main concern, 
and how much it is our interest so to do. 


On 
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On apprehending this, we shall immediately 
understand, what our saviour requires, by ex¬ 
horting us to seek first, or principally and before 
all things, the kingdom of God and his righte¬ 
ousness. How fortunate shall I esteem myself, 
if by taking this view of religion which is in¬ 
tended solely to make us wise and virtuous and 
happy, I may be the means of gaining over some 
hearts, and of confirming in their generous sen¬ 
timents such as may be already devoted to it, 
and are happy in the practice of it, by elevating 
in their minds the sentiment of their own feli¬ 
city. O God, let it please thee, to bless my dis¬ 
course to this purpose. Let the truth be victo¬ 
rious over prejudice and illusion, and the whole 
tenor of our lives evince the fruits of this glorioUs 
conquest! 

By making religion our main concern is not im¬ 
plied, to think of nothing else but religion, to 
be employed in nothing besides religion, to ap¬ 
ply all our time, all our faculties, or however 
the greater part of them, in such meditations, 
conversations and devotional exercises, as im¬ 
mediately pertain to religion, and for. them to 
neglect and postpone all others. Were we to 
represent this to you, my friends, as your du^, 
we should certainly require more of you than 
you are able to perform ; more than God himself 
requires at your hands. But neither is this the 
signification of the expression, to make any¬ 
thing 
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thing our main concern. That expression im¬ 
plies nothing else than to be more interested in 
some particular object than in all others; to 
turn one’s thoughts more frequently and with 
more meeting facility that way than any other ; 
never to lose it totally out of sight; to do all the 
rest in reference to it and on its account; and to 
be ready, whenever it is necessary, to sacrifice 
all others to it. A few examples drawn from 
such things as do not peculiarly relate to reli¬ 
gion, will best explain this matter. Suppose 
a scholar should make some particular branch of 
science his main concern, or the solution of 
some certain problem, in history, in medicine, 
in natural philosophj’, or the like, for the sake 
of throwing some light on any dark district of 
the kingdom of truth. Does this of course im¬ 
ply, that he thinks solely and constantly w'ith 
undeviating attention on that subject; that he 
despises, neglects, omits, whatever does not 
directly condact him to the apprehension of it ? 
By no means : but it implies, that he never so far 
loses sight of it, as with deliberate choice to 
omit anything that may be subservient to the at¬ 
tainment ofit. He certainly attends with pro¬ 
ffer application to the affairs of his calling; he 
reads, he hears, he considers innumerable things, 
that do not peculiarly relate to the train of ideas 
and inferences which he is pursuing, and are 
often remote from it: but as he nevertheless 

frequently 
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frequently and preferably meditates on that 
which he makes his main concern ; since he has 
it very much at heart, every thing in a manner 
puts him in mind of it, nothing escapes his at¬ 
tention that has any the least reference to it, he 
immediately applies everything to it, for trying 
whether it may not give him some light in his 
pursuit, whether it may not lead him to the track 
of what he is seeking. In this manner is he 
concerned about it, at the very time when he is 
employed in a hundred other affairs, so as to be 
continually hastening to the object which he 
has before him. 

Or, to render it still more comprehensible, 
suppose another has a certain project relating to 
his temporal welfare, and makes the prosecution 
of this project his main concern. He wishes 
for example, to obtain some particular prefer¬ 
ment, some post of honour, or some lucrative 
office, which probably he cannot expect to en¬ 
joy till after a lapse of several years. This is 
now become the point on which he lays the 
greatest stress. What then does that imply? 
Is it as much as to say: he henceforth abandons 
the calling he hasjiitherto followed, relinquishes 
all his present occupations and profits; neglects 
all the duties of his station and ofiice; thinks 
entirely of the post of honour, of the preferment 
at which he is aiming ? Certainly not. But it 
is as if we should say: He now acts coBform>> 

ably 
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ably to the design which he is bent upon. He 
omits much, he does much, which he would 
neither omit nor do, if he had not this project 
in view. The pleasing prospect he keeps before 
him encourages him to execute with strict fide¬ 
lity the affairs entrusted to him by the commu¬ 
nity, that they may be induced hereafter to 
trust him with more ; and worthily to fill the 
station he already occupies, that by so doing he 
may pave the way to one still higher. This 
hope urges him, on all convenient occasions to 
cultivate the favour and friendship of those who 
may any way contribute to the prosecution of 
his views, and never to do any thing that may 
reasonably give them offence. It prompts him 
to obviate all obstructions that may render the 
attainment of his design difficult or impossible 
to him. In short he frequently thinks of his 
future elevation or promotion while engaged in 
the duties of his profession,^amidst the business 
of his calling; he often transports himself in 
idea into his new situation ; he already imper¬ 
ceptibly adopts the manners that are suitable to 
it; and rejoices by anticipation in the privileges 
that are attached to it. This,.my friends, is to 
make anything our main concern, our most in¬ 
teresting object. And the expression has the 
very same signification in reference to religion. 

To make religion the main concern, implies 
therefore first to be thoroughly impressed with 

the 
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the high importance and excellency of it; and 
not only to say, but likewise to perceive and 
feel that far more depends on the perspicuous 
apprehension of religion, on the firm belief of it, 
on obedience to its precepts, on the enjoyment 
of its consolations, and on becoming capable and 
worthy of its rewards, than on whatever else 
may merit our attention and esteem. It implies, 
to take up truly and sincerely the language of 
the psalmist, when he says ; Whom have I in 
heaven but thee ? if I but have an interest in 
thee, my God ; if I be but assured of thy grace 
and favourable regards ; if 1 do but muse on 
thee with a cheerful heart, and trust in thee 
with a well-grounded confidence; Lord, if I 
thus have but thee, there is nothing in heaven 
or on earth that I desire in comparison of thee 1 
It implies, to believe firmly, that he alone is 
truly wise and happy, who understands and 
practises religion, who so reasons and judges 
and acts as religion requires we should reason 
and judge and act; and that no human science, 
no wealth, no honour, no power, can compensate 
. the defect of the advantages it is calculated to 
procure us both in the present and the future 
world. And when once we are thus disposed 
towards religion, my friends, shall we not be 
fain to do all we can for being more conversant 
with its doctrines, its commands, its consola¬ 
tions, and for obtaining a fuller assurance of the 

truth, 
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truth, the reasonableness and the excellency of 
it ? Shall we not readily use all the means of 
public and private instruction, and rejoice more 
in the augmentation of our knowledge of God 
and divine things, the confirmation of our faith, 
the increase of our alacrity in goodness, than in 
the accumulation of temporal goods, or in pro¬ 
curing our senses a transient gratification ? He 
therefore who does not act in this manner; he 
who contents himself with a dry and barren spe¬ 
culation, Avith a fluctuating faith ; who catches 
with avidity at every pretext for absenting him¬ 
self from the offices of religion ; who neither 
understands nor seeks the satisfaction and de¬ 
light that are altcndant on the due observance 
of them : of him it certainly cannot be said, 
that he makes religion his main concern, his 
most important business, or that he seeks first 
and principally the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness. No ! he makes a mere by-mat¬ 
ter of it, vvhicb he postpones to all others, and 
is never employed in it except when he cannot 
easily avoid it, or when certain seasons and cir- 
cumfetances mechanically call him to it. 

To make religion the main concern, implies 
secondly, to bear in mind on all occasions, in 
business as well as in worship, in company as 
well as in retirement, in the world as well as at 
church, the doctrines, the commands and the 
promises of religion: and to consider and judge 

of 
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of whatever we do, or whatever befalls us, in 
the relation it bears to religion and our ever¬ 
lasting salvation. In order to this, we must 
make ourselves so conversant with these doc¬ 
trines, with these commands, with these pro¬ 
mises, that they shall occur as it were sponta* 
neously and without studious recollection to 
the mind, that they shall be constantly present 
to it. This however cannot be, unless we oc¬ 
cupy ourselves on these objects in the quiet 
hours of abstraction and retirement; unless we 
there learn to apply the general doctrines and 
precepts of religion to our ow'n particular cir¬ 
cumstances, and thus prepare ourselves for all 
events that may happen to us at other times. 
He who does this, who does it frequently and 
with pleasure, will never, even in the tumult 
and bustle of the world, so far lose sight of re¬ 
ligion, but that everything will lead him to it, 
and excite pious sentiments and emotions within 
him. Do his afi'airs for instance, prosperously 
go on ; do such occurrences offer, as are useful 
to him or. his, in a greater or lesser degree: be 
ascribes this good fortune to the superintending 
agency of divine providence; he gratefully re¬ 
ceives it as the free gift of divine bounty ; he 
tastes and sees in the cheerful enjoyment of it, 
how gracious the Lord is; and feels a renovated 
zeal within him to love this bountiful God, and 
to obey him from motives of gratitude and affec- 
voL. I. L L tion. 
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tion. On the contrary, does some adverse event 
befall him ; are his projects defeated ; do his ex¬ 
ertions miscarry : he confesses and adores even 
then the uiil of him who presides over all su¬ 
preme, and whose government is blameli ss and 
irreproachable. Does he meet with crosses and 
disappointments in the honest discharge of his 
duties ; does he see perils before him which he 
cannot avoid; his heart ascends to the Al¬ 
mighty, his father and God ; trusting in his sup¬ 
port, he meets these difficulties, these dangers 
w'ith courage and iiitrepidity, convinced that 
the man who is faithful to his duties must at 
length be happy in the kingdom ol' a w'ise and 
righteous deity. Does he perceive ignorant, vi¬ 
cious, miserable men in the world; religion im¬ 
pregnates his heart w'ith the most active com¬ 
passion towards them; he praises his merciful 
father in heaven for the unmerited advantages 
he possesses above them ; and prefers ardent 
supplications to the throne of grace, for their 
illumination, their amendment and their delive¬ 
rance. Does he see sinners and fools, acting 
wickedly without restraint, and yet apparently 
happy; religion tells him to consider the end of 
these men, teaches him to distinguish specious 
appearances from reality, and warns him not to 
suffer his virtue and piety to be disturbed at the 
sight. And so it is in a hundred other exam¬ 
ples. He who makes religion his main concern, 
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\s referred by all things to it, is reminded of its 
doctrines, its commands and its consolations; 
he considers all things in the light which it dif¬ 
fuses over him and on all around him. 

To make religion the main concern, implies 
thirdly, at all times to maintain the pious and 
virtuous frame of mind with which it is the ten¬ 
dency of religion to inspire us, and to let it ap¬ 
pear in the whole of our demeanour. And what 
is that frame of mind ? It is the sincere and 
predominant desire to please God and to do his 
will; it is the earnest and ever-active effort to 
resemble Christ our saviour, and thereby to be¬ 
come susceptible of the felicity which he has 
promised us. If then, my pious hearers, you 
earnestly hope in this respect to do the will of 
God and to please him, to follow your secular 
calling with fidelity and diligence, and con¬ 
scientiously to decline all injustice, all deceit, 
all circumvention in your dealings with your 
neighbour; if you preserve the apprehension of 
the omnipresence and the omniscience of God, 
even whenever you could practise those arts 
without danger of being detected or punished or 
disgraced by mankind; if the idea that it is God 
who has placed you in the station where you 
are, grants you courage and fortitude to endure 
with patience every vexation and hardship that 
is connected with it, and cheerfully to execute 
all the businesses it engages you in, because 
L L 9 God 
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God requires that you should transact them; if, 
with a prudent and continued industry to pro¬ 
mote your happiness and that of others, you 
leave to divine providence the issue of your en¬ 
deavours, and even then are satisfied with it 
when it does not tally with your wishes, be¬ 
cause you know and believe that it is consis¬ 
tent with the views and the will of your God, 
and is consequently just and fitting ; if you per¬ 
form to your neighbour the offices of humanity, 
of complaisance, and kindness, not from self-in¬ 
terest, not from ambition, not from constraint, 
but solely because you love him as your brother 
according to the precept of the gospel, because 
you know that God has commended him to 
your affection, your solicitude and your as¬ 
sistance, because you perceive and feel that no¬ 
thing is more noble than to imitate God in his 
universal and unwearied beneficence, and to re¬ 
semble Jesus, that amiable friend of mao : if vou 
thus constantly think and act, thus constantly 
practise religion; you give positive proof that you 
have made it your main concern, your most im¬ 
portant business, though you bestow your atten¬ 
tion likewise on a hundred other matters, and 
are employed in a hundred other affairs; because 
you at all times preserve the pious and Christian 
temper, and demean yourself consistently with 
the pious and Christian dispositions which reli¬ 
gion is calculated to inspire. 


To 
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To make religion the main concern, lastly 
means, in all cases, where we must either trans-« 
gress the precepts of religion, or renounce and 
neglect other objects, always to give the pre¬ 
ference to religion. It means, to avoid and set 
at nought without hesitation, whatever is incon¬ 
sistent with the fear of God, with real virtue 
and sincere devotion. If therefore the world 
points out to me the means of becoming rich 
and great, and religion forbids me the use of 
those means, as being unjust and injurious to 
my neighbour; I must reject those means with 
abhorrence, if I make religion my main concern, 
and rather chuse to remain poor and mean than 
seek to become rich and great by violating its 
injunctions and by forfeiting its consolations. 
If the world offer me pleasures, against which I 
am warned by religion, because they would de¬ 
base ray mind, corrupt my taste, or be scandal¬ 
ous and injurious to my fellow-creatures ; then 
must !„ if I make religion my main concern, 
eschew those unlawful pleasures, and rather do 
violence to my flesh and blood, to my corrupted 
nature, than expose myself to the hazard of dis¬ 
pleasing God. If an opportunity present itself 
to revenge me on my enemies, to retaliate evil 
with evil, and religion call out to me: Avenge 
not thyself; love thy enemy; do him good ; imi¬ 
tate thy father in heaven, thy magnanimous re¬ 
deemer: then must I, if I make religion my 

main 
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main concern, follow her voice without delay, 
and stifle every rancorous thought in its birth. 
If my circumstances, my aflfairs, my connec¬ 
tions with others, urge me to lead a life of dis¬ 
sipation, and to pass the greatest part of the lei¬ 
sure that my vocation leaves me, though not in 
heinous sins and enormities, yet in idle amuse¬ 
ments, in frivolous diversions and impertinent 
trifles ; and religion say to me, by this means 
thou wilt never get forward in knowledge and 
virtue; by this means thou wilt gradually ener¬ 
vate and at length totally lose the good senti¬ 
ments and aptnesses thou hast already acquired; 
by this means it will be impossible for thee to 
fulfil the vocation of a Christian, and to become 
capable of the supreme felicity that awaits the 
Christian in the other world: then must 1, if I 
make religion my main concern, employ my lei¬ 
sure better; and though I need not retire from 
all innocent companies and recreations, yet 
must I take care that the exercises of^private 
devotion receive no injury from them. 1 must 
prefer reflection, prayer, self-examination and 
meditation on the divine w'ord, to every kind of 
pastime. The solemn hours in which my soul 
is busied with herself, with God and with futu¬ 
rity, should to me be hours of the choicest re-, 
creation, of the sweetest pleasure. This, my 
friends, this is what is implied by making reli- ' 
gion the main concern; this js the signification 

of 
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of seeking first and especially the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. This is what God, 
this is what our true happiness requires ; and he 
who thinks these demands exorbitant, and holds 
the compliance with them to be impracticable, 
is still far, very far, from the kingdom of God. 

Happy the man who knows these things, and 
acts agreeably to his knowledge. The advantages 
it will procure him are no less various than 
great. W e can now only notice them in a cur¬ 
sory manner. 

He who makes religion his main concern, has 
her for the safest guide, conducting him in all 
his ways, the wisest and faithfullest counsellor, 
never forsaking him in the most trying events. 
She instructs him at all times in his duties, and 
how he shall best acquit himself of them; She 
warns him of all that may be injurious to his 
soul and prejudicial to his eternal salvation. 
She lays open to him the hidden snares in which 
the world and his own heart are endeavouring 
to take him. She inspires him with courage 
when he is summoned to fight against sin, and 
communicates to him so much force and vigour, 
notwithstanding his own diffidence in himself, 
by her doctrines and promises, that he can go 
on conquering and to conquer, and persevere 
unto the end. While he adheres to her, and 
follows her wise suggestions, he walks an even 
path, and cannot fail of the glorious prize for 
which he is contending. 


He 
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He who makes•eligiori his main concern is 
farther entitled to all her divine consolations, 
and fully relishes the sweetness of them. The 
cogent motives she gives us to patience, to con¬ 
tentedness, to confidence, to hope, are ever pre¬ 
sent to his mind. Ere trouble is strong enough 
to master his heart, and to fill it with darkness 
and affright, religion has cheered him already 
with her radiance, and opened to him such de¬ 
lightful prospects in boundless futurity, as to 
make it impossible for him, yes, my friepds, I 
do not employ too strong an expression, as to 
make it impossible for him to yield to dejection, 
or sink into remediless despondency and sorrow. 
What an especial privilege then does he in this 
respect possess who constantly makes religion 
his main concern, above him who only occa¬ 
sionally follows after her, and never flees to her 
sanctuary except in time of distress ! By the 
former she continually stands as his faithful 
friend ; she spontaneously offers him her help, 
her support, her consolations, as soon as he 
needs them. He knows, he understands her 
gentle voipe; he has often already experienced 
her efficacy; he knows that he may trust to her 
support; and before he can fall, before he can 
sink, she holds him by his right hand, and sets 
his feet upon a rock. To the latter on the con¬ 
trary, to him who pursues religion as a by-mat¬ 
ter, and only flees fo her sanctuary in time of 

peed. 
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need, she is coy and reservecl. He has indeed 
heard that she can succour mankind, restore and 
console them, when evil befalls them ; but he is 
.not intimately enough connected with her, for 
promising himself that assistance, that refresh¬ 
ment, that consolation from her. He has ren¬ 
dered her shy of him by the indifference that he 
has shewn her in the time of his prosperity. 
He can now only sue to her as to a neglected 
and aflFronted friend ; he has to gain an intimacy 
with her; he must be contented to hear bitter 
reproaches from her; he must bear with her up- 
braidings as the author of his own misfortunes; 
and frequently abide long in suspense between 
fear and hope, ere she will speak to him of 
peace, and grant Kim the soothing succour of 
the promises of God. Nay it not unfrequently 
happens, that, after he has long disregarded her, 
he will have to forego all her consolations, and 
experience the truth of that awful denunciation : 
Because I have called and ye refused ; 1 have 
stretched out my hand and no man regarded; 
but ye have set at nought all my counsel and 
would none of my reproof; 1 also will laugh at 
your calamity, I will mock when your fear 
corneth. 

Lastly, my friends, the man who makes reli¬ 
gion his main concern, is at all times in such a 
frame, that he may reasonably promise himself 
fhe everlasting felicity, an entrance into the 

heavenly 
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heavenly kingdom of God. He is at all times 
prepared to leave this world for the next, and 
needs not be afraid of losing by the exchange. 
Let providence call him suddenly hence, or 
let death approach him with tedious steps, his 
most important affairs are already dispatched. 
His temper needs no alteration in order to fit 
him for a better and more perfect slate. He al¬ 
ready thinks and judges respecting the most es¬ 
sential matters, as the blessed in heaven think 
of them and judge. He now acts on the prin¬ 
ciples that have stamp and currency there; he 
here understands and loves the pleasures which 
there are understood and loved. Quite differ¬ 
ent is the case with him w'ho in the day of pros¬ 
perity has lost sight of religion, who coldly pur¬ 
sues it as a business of little moment, and defers 
to seek the kingdom of God till the latter days 
of his life. On their arrival he perceives the 
importance of those objects ; fain would he now 
make them his main concern. Now he is anxi¬ 
ous for instruction and comfort. Now he ex¬ 
claims with the psalmist: Lord, whom have I in 
heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of thee! Now he 
sends for the teacher of religion. He is to 
bring her consolations to him! He is to pre¬ 
pare him for death, and fit him for admissioii 
into the kingdom of God. What a demand ! 
We are to comfort a man who has never hitherto 

concerned 
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concerned himself about the duties of religion, 
who has deliberately contemned and transgressed 
her most sacred injunctions; we are to console 
him with her promises! Can we do it without 
deluding him with false hopes, and wounding 
our own conscience ? In a few days, in a few 
hours, we are to change him into a quite differ¬ 
ent man, give him a different mind, direct his 
desires and his taste to quite other objects. Is 
this probable ? Is this possible ? Or has God 
anywhere promised, that by the ministration of 
his word and by the teachers of it, he will per¬ 
form such miracles on the sick and the dying ? 
No, he who in his lifetime will not make reli¬ 
gion his main concern, has but little consolation 
and aid to expect from her when lying on his 
deathbed. lie who in his better days neglects 
to consider and treat the seeking of the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness as the most im¬ 
portant concern of man, runs the greatest hazard 
of being excluded from that heavenly kingdom, 
though at the end of his life be be never so so¬ 
licitous to enter it. 

What then shall we do, my pious hearers ? 
On what shall we determine ? Shall we still 
regard and prosecute religion and the care of 
our eternal salvation with negligence, with cold¬ 
ness and indifference, as many, as probably the 
greater part of us have hitherto done? Shall 
we still make a mere by-matter of this most in¬ 
teresting of all concerns, on which we are only 

to 
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to think, and in which we are only to be occu¬ 
pied, when we know not which way else to 
turn, or when we are urged to it by some parti¬ 
cular solemnities, by misfortunes and tribula¬ 
tions, or by the terrors of death ? Shall we still 
be so senseless and infatuated, as to employ 
ourselves only at stated times and in particular 
places about concerns which we can never ne¬ 
glect without prejudice, which are necessary, 
useful and comfortable to us at all times and in 
all places, and thus lose the real utility that we 
might reap from them ? For this is certain, ei¬ 
ther we must make religion our main concern, 
in the manner above laid down, and submit to 
be constantly actuated, governed and conducted 
by her, or we have no benefit from her to ex¬ 
pect. And shall we still hesitate how we should 
determine, what party we should espouse! — 
No, no, divine religion, heavenly instructress, 
thou best, sole comforter in life and death, thee 
will we venerate as the most precious boon of 
the mercy of our God; to thy counsels, to thy 
conduct, we will cheerfully submit; thy com¬ 
mands alone we will readily obey; thy spirit 
shall constantly inspire and animate ours. Come, 
fix thy dwelling in our hearts; enlighten them 
with thy light; kindle in them a fervent love to 
God and Christ; replenish them with wisdom 
and virtue; and give us to experience, that thy 
ways are ways of pleasantness, that thy patha 
are happiness and peace! 



SERMON XXV. 


The Christian Preparation for future Sufferings. 


God , thy wjse providence has placed us here 
on earth in a state of vicissitude. It has ren¬ 


dered us susceptible of numerous satisfactions, 
prepared for our enjoyment many goods and 
pleasures, but likewise subjected us to various 
pains and sufferings, because even these in their 
ultimate tendencies are sources of joy to us. 
Our body is frail ; the outward, visible things^ 
that surround us, are frail; both the one and the 


other are ever changing, and our welfare and 
our fortunes vary with them. But our spirit is 
by thy gracious determination incorruptible and 
immortal; amidst all the changes and vicissi¬ 
tudes that happen around it, it is its especial 
privilege to suffer nothing, to be by them only 
set in greater activity, to be disciplined in vir¬ 
tue and to become gradually more perfect. All 
depends on thee; all is regulated by thee to 
wise and gracious purposes; all is and will be 
in thy paternal hand means conducing to feli¬ 
city. 
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city. Thy aid and support are constantly near 
us: and thy complacency is able to supply the 
defect or the loss of all beside. Sorrow as well 
as joy is adapted to conduct us to thee and to 
our higher destination. In thy son Jesus thou 
hast given us the best, the faithfullest forerunner 
on that career, and by his exaltation to thy right 
hand the most infallible demonstration of the glo¬ 
rious termination of it. Oh teach us still more 
clearly to discern, still more firmly to believe 
this truth, and let it constantly have greater in¬ 
fluence on our behaviour. Bless now our me¬ 
ditations on these important topics. Grant that 
we may so learn to adapt and prepare ourselves 
for whatever afflictions may still betide us, as 
becomes thy children and the followers of thy 
son Jesus. For this we pray thee in his name, 
and address thee further as he vouchsafed to 
teach us: Our father, &c. 


MATTH. XX. 17, 18, 19. 


And Jesus going up to Jerusaleni, took the twelve disciples 
apart in the way, and said unto them, Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem; and the son of man shall be betrayed unlo the 
chief priests, and unto the scribes, and they shall condemn 
him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles, to 
mock and to scourge and to crucify him; and the third day 
he shall rise again. 


There are but too many, who, while things 
go prosperously with them,'studiously avoid all 

ideas 
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ideas of any possible or probable alteration in 
tlieir welfare, fondly imagining, that such ideas 
are incompatible with the enjoyment of the pre¬ 
sent good. Are they in health, they shun every 
thought of sickness and pain ; ‘do they feel 
themselves in the full vigour of life, they avoid 
whatever might remind them of death ; are they 
in prosperity, they think as seldom as possible 
on the instability of fortune. We should enjoy 
the good, say they, as long as we have it, and 
not embitter its enjoyment, by anticipating the 
time when we perhaps can no longer call it 
our’s. Pains, diseases, crosses and disappoint¬ 
ments, misfortunes, old age and death, come al¬ 
ways early enough ; are always unpleasant and 
horrible enough. Why should we feel them by 
anticipation, and thus multiply and magnify our 
sufferings ? — That certainly we ought not to 
do, my pious hearers, and that neither does the 
wise man and the Christian. But this he does: 
he takes every object for what it is; represents 
it to himself as it is; therefore cannot represent 
to himself what is transitory as permanent, what 
is uncertain as certain, what lasts only a short 

time as enduring for ever.-And then he is 

well apprised what a difference it makes, to be 
attacked unprepared by afflictions and misfor¬ 
tunes, or to be continually in readiness to meet 
them; — knowing, that in the former case they 
are ten times more painful, ten times more 

heavy, 
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heavy, ten times more intolerable than in the 
latter; knowing, that the enjoyment of the 
present to the exclusion of all ideas of the future 
is more the state of a dreaming than of a waking 
man, rather the instinctive headlong course of 
the brute creation than the proceeding of a being 
endowed w'ith discriminating sagacity and fore¬ 
sight. So far are we therefore from wishing to 
disturb you in the liberal and genial enjoyment 
of any kind of prosperity, my pious hearers, that 
we readily grant you all innocent satisfactions 
and pleasures; requesting how'ever that you 
would not forget the future for them ; that you 
would at times direct your attention even to the 
disagreeable and disastrous they may contain. 
And to this we are incited by what we read con¬ 
cerning Jesus in our text, and on which we shall 
now proceed more particularly to discourse. 

Jesus speaks frequently and circumstantially 
of his approaching sufferings and death. Behold, 
says he in our text to his disciples, behold we 
go up to Jerusalem ; and the son of man shall be 
betrayed unto the chief priests and unto the 
scribes, and they shall condemn him t« death, 
and shall deliver him to'the Gentiles, to mock 
and to scourge apd to crucify him; and the third 
day he shall rise again. As our lord had the 
foreknowledge of his sufferings, — knew the 
ends and consequences of them, — knew, that 
he was to learn and to exercise himself in obe¬ 
dience 
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dienceby sufferings, that by suffering and dying 
he was to be the model and the comforter of ail 
the afflicted and suffering and dying, that by 
suffering he was to accomplish the will of his 
father, to promote the salvation of his brethren 
and enter into glory : so his sufferings could not 
but be greatly interesting to him; they must 
often have employed his thoughts, often have 
occurred to his imagination, and jjfave had a mul¬ 
tifarious influence on his judgment and beha¬ 
viour. He could communicate to his disciples 
but little of what in this respect he thought and 
felt; it was then too far above their comprehen¬ 
sion. But even the little that he disclosed of 
them, shews, how far he was from endeavour¬ 
ing to banish those thoughts, with what preci¬ 
sion and reality they presented themselves to 
his mind, how frequently they not only occupied 
him in retirement, but accompanied him also in 
the society of his friends. And in this manner 
did he render those ideas familiar to him, accom¬ 
modate himself to his sufferings, learn to view 
and consider them on their-right side and collect 
courage and fortitude for sustaining them. Ac¬ 
cordingly they came upon him not unprepared, 
surprised and confounded him not, and if they 
bore bard upon him, if he felt their whole pres* 
sure, yet could they not crush nor dishearten 
him. ^Neither does it appear that these thoughts 
were any interruption to his wonted cheerfulness 
VOL. I. MX nnd 
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and serenity of mind, or thRt they were any dis¬ 
couragement to him in the performance of the 
work on earth committed to him. We hear 
him speak with calmness and resignation of his 
approaching sufferings, and behold him unwea- 
riedly acting and working as long as he is en¬ 
lightened by the light of life. 

Our saviour may and should be a pattern to 
us likewise in^this respect. We have indeed 
neither that certainty nor the circumstantial and 
specific apprehension of the sufferings that await 
us, which he had of liis. But even for barely 
possible, for more or less probable reverses in his 
situation the wise man and the Christian always 
prepares his mind. And how ? For the inves¬ 
tigation of this I have designed my present dis¬ 
course. We will therefore, my pious hearers, 
consult how we should dispose and accom¬ 
modate ourselves to the afflictions and misfor¬ 
tunes that may some time or other befall us. 

First, we should frequently represent to our¬ 
selves those afflictioos and misfortunes, to which 
we are liable by our nature and our habitudes 
with other things and fromwhich therefore we can 
never be entirely safe, as what may consequently 
befall us, in order that we may be the less sur¬ 
prised, if sooner or later that happens. W e should 
therefore frequently^say to ourselves: How un¬ 
certain, bow frail are all tfie ingredients that 
make the happiness of this life! What revolu¬ 
tions 
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lions may take place at one time or another, of 
one kind or a hundred others, in my outward 
situation ! — At present I am in health, free 
from pain and trouble, can use my organs of 
sense, —- the several members of my body con¬ 
formably to their destination, unirnpededly at¬ 
tend to the affairs of my calling, and fully and 
freely enjoy the pleasure that offers. But how 
soon, either by or without any^guilty conduct 
of my own, may some latent germ of disease 
spring up within me; how soon may my senses 
by internal distemper or outward accident be 
weakened or obtused; my limbs lose their 
pliancy and strength, my solids or my fluids be 
disordered and obstructed in their motions and 
actions! And how far from surprising would it 
be were that to happen, seeing it daily falls to 
the lot of so many of my brethren and sisters, 
who are now as healthy and vigorous as myself! 
— At present I can employ my mental faculties 
without painful exertion, with facility and suc¬ 
cess. I can think freely,and without restraint: 
one thought quickly begets a thousand others in 
my mind : they all spontaneously occur to it, 
and separate or combine in obedience to its voli¬ 
tion according to the laws of truth and order, 
and as its exigencies and purposes require: me¬ 
mory, attention, imaginatipn, sagacity are as it 
were at my command. But who knows whether 
they may not refuse their office, whether they 
will not decline with increasing years, whether 
M M 9 then 
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then any degree of reflection may not fatigue 
and exhaust me, whether some unfortunate ac¬ 
cident may not create disorder and confusion in 
my mind or in its organs, whether it will not 
entirely fail under the infirmities of my body, 

previous to its departure from it ?-At present 

my affairs are in a flourishing state. God blesses 
my application and industry: he sends me more 
than I want, and allows me to enjoy the con- 
veniencies and accommodations of life. But it 
by no means follows, that I shall always enjoy 
them, that I shall live in this kind of affluence 
to the end of my days. How numerous the 
obstacles I may sooner or later meet with in the 
prosecution of my calling! What untoward 
alterations may my business, my commerce, the 
means of my support experience! What un¬ 
expected and unavoidable misfortunes may arise 
to defeat my best concerted plans and under¬ 
takings ! How easily may I even fall into poverty 

and indigence !-At present I live among 

friends, who are dear to me and b}?^ w-hom I am 
valued ; among friends, the sight of whom in¬ 
spires me with joy, whose intercourse is a solace 
and recreation to me, whose conversation, whose 
advice and example instruct, improve, encourage 
me, whose assiduous affection affords me actual 
assistance and faithful support. But these friends 
are frail and mortal, like myself; I may be be¬ 
reaved of them to-day, they may be ravished 

from 
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from me to-morrow; and then I must proceed 
solitarily on the journey of life, can neither par¬ 
ticipate with them in the satisfactions or the in¬ 
conveniences of it; and yet by that event nothing 
happens to me, but what must sooner or later, 
in the ordinary course of nature, befall every sus¬ 
ceptible heart.-At present 1 have children; 

children, in whom ( revere the dignity of inno¬ 
cence and the image of God; children, iu whom 
I discern easy prognostics of future excellence, 
great capacities, good and generous affections, 
who, like beautiful plants, begin to expand and 
blossom, and from whom I promise myself and 
society much generous fruit. But how easily, 
how quickly may storms and tempests arise and 
demolish these tender scions! Perhaps they 
may be doomed to wither in their early bloom ; 
perhaps, when just entered the w’orld, they must 
long before me make their exit from this change¬ 
able scene, only raising expectations without 
fulfilling them, only opening delightful pros¬ 
pects, to be immediately closed in darkness and 
night, only indicating what they might be and 
become, and then be removed to be and become 
it in another, a superior state; and this is how¬ 
ever the lot of so great a part of the human race, 
that certainly they to whom it happens expe¬ 
rience nothing singular, nothing extraordinary. 
— — At present 1 am honoured, esteemed; fill 
the place 1 occupy among my brethren to their 

satisfaction, 
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satisfactioa, am able to operate far around me and 
have much influence on others. But may not 
envy and jealousy^ may not slander and calumny, 
rob me of some part of this honour and esteem ? 
May not fickleness, levity, selfishness, the tyran¬ 
ny of fashion, the mutability of public opinion, 
or other casualties obscure my respect and con¬ 
tract my sphere of operation ? May not a 
thousand others circumvent me on my course, 
and snatch from me, by foul means or by fair, 
the reward of my industry, my fidelity, my 
desert ?-At present I am in the brave en¬ 

joyment of life, alert and in high spirits; am in 
fear of no danger; am resolute in all events and 
execute my projects with satisfaction ; am con¬ 
tented with the present and look forward to the 
future without trepidation. But may I not soon 
lose this bravery of life, this alacrity, this happy 
flow of animal spirits ? May I not like so many 
others, who formerly were as happy, become 
timid, apprehensive, irresolute, anxious, suspi¬ 
cious,pusillanimous? How soon may the springs 
of health be relaxed ! May I not one day or 
another be confined to a gloomy sick-bed? Lie 
sighing on it for whole years together, and thus 
lead a languishihg, inactive, deathlike life? — 
What is more common than such a vicissitude ? 
What is more usual than such alterations and 
reverses in the state of health, in outward con¬ 
nexions and relations, in the course of affairs, in 

temporal 
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temporal prospects and expectations, in the ac¬ 
tivity and ability, in the welfare of mankind ? 
How many afflictions, how many disappoint¬ 
ments and misfortunes may then betide me? 
And how probable is it that 1 may not remain at 
least entirely free from any ? How little there¬ 
fore ought I to be surprised, if they actually 
come upon me sooner or later, and cause me to 
feel that here below all is subject to inconstancy 
and vanity ! 

These sentiments alone however cannot enable 
us properly to make up our minds to the afflic¬ 
tions and disappointments that may betide us. 
We must secondly acquire the habit of consider¬ 
ing ourselves and all our destinies, all that befalls 
or may befall us of good or evil, in its dependance 
on the great disposing mind of all. Thus, and 
thus alone do the prospects of the possible or 
probable evils and misfortunes, to which we are 
liable, lose the terrible and dejecting which of 
themselves they possess, and which they would 
retain, if they depended on chance or accident. 
We must therefore proceed to say : However 
frail my health, my life, my abilities, my welfare, 
my possessions, my friends, my children ; they 
are nevertheless all at the disposal and under the 
protection of him who gave them to me, and 
without his will, without his permission none 
can bereave me of them. However various and 
great the afflictions, the pains, the misfortunes, 

the 
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the calamities, that may assail me; yet they are 
all dispensed, disposed, removed, inflicted, miti¬ 
gated, abridged, imposed and dismissed, by him 
who governs heaven and earth, who regulates 
the little as well as the great, and without whom 
nothing can be and nothing happen. How nu¬ 
merous and rapid soever the changes and revolu¬ 
tions to which all terrestrial, visible things, ail 
human projects and undertakings and contin¬ 
gencies are subject; yet these changes and revo¬ 
lutions follow the laws of that perfect order, that 
all-embracing, all-involving plan,which conducts 
the universe of things nearer to their destination 
and ultimately will reduce them to the most 
beautiful harmony. Dependent as I am in all 
respects, and little as I can rely on outward ob¬ 
jects; yet 1 depend not on chance, on a blind 
and fatal necessity, on an austere, despotic ruler, 
but on sovereign wisdom and goodness, on the 
best of beings, ray most gracious father in heaven, 
trad on him I may securely rely, to him I may 
safely commit myself and my destinies, even 
though heaven and earth should pass away. 
Whatever afflictions then, whatever calamities 
may await me, they will be appointed, appor¬ 
tioned, regulated, by him, the AHwise, the AIl- 
gracioqs; they will befall me at that time, in 
that manner and proportion, will press upon me 
BO long, or be removed from me so soon, as 
seems good to him, and what he ordains and does, 
is right and good, is conducive to. happiness. 

Would 
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Would we properly accommodate ourselves 
and previously make up our minds to the afflic¬ 
tions that may at any time befall us ; we must 
not thirdly shun the sight and company of the 
afflicted, but rather learn of them how to act in 
similar cases, and what we have then to avoid. 
Indeed, while we are brisk and prosperous we 
prefer the society of the affluent to that of the 
unfortunate, the converse of the lively and gay 
to that of the sorrowful. Nevertheless it is fre-i 
quently better, according to the sentence of the 
wise man, to go to the house of mourning than 
to the house of feasiing ; for that is the end of 
all men, and the living will lay it to heart. And 
certainly, my dearest friends, the company of the 
afflicted, the friendly participation in their suf¬ 
ferings may prove to us an excellent school of 
wisdom and virtue. There we make ourselves 
conversant with affliction, with the nature, the 
causes and effects of it; so that if hereafter it 
happen to us, it will not take us by surprise. 
There we learn, not merely to repeat by rote fine 
speeches on the inconstancy of outward welfare, 
the frailty of our powers, the instability of life, 
the folly of pride and ostentation, but to appre¬ 
hend them sensibly and to feel them intimately. 
There our heart tells us, that we are like beings 
with our suffering brethren and sisters, and as 
liRble as they to the same pains and casualties 
and reverses of fortune. But there likewise we 

learn. 
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learn, what embitters or alleviates afflictions to 
a man, what disquiets or sooths him under them, 
what augments or worries, diminishes or con¬ 
firms his patience, his courage, his fortitude. 
There we see the various and diffusive influence 
which his former perceptions, sentiments, dis¬ 
positions, actions have upon his deportment in 
affliction. There on the one hand we are 
frequently fain to say to ourselves: Ah if this 
unhappy man had not himself alone to blame 
for his distress, how much more easily would he 
now sustain the burthen of poverty, or of scorn, 
or of an humble station ! — If this infirm, this 
debilitated person had passed his best days and 
years in useful industry, and so had been truly 
beneficial to himself and others, how little need 
he be ashamed of his present weakness and in¬ 
action, how calmly might he now enjoy the fruits 
of his former diligence! —If this sufferer had ac¬ 
quainted and familiarized himself betimes with 
the doctrines of religion and Christianity, how 
much consolation might he now derive from 
them ! —If this forlorn, this childless, this now 
solitary friend or spouse, had moderated his at¬ 
tachment to these objects of his affection, had 
expanded his heart so as to nourish in it more 
love to God and all mankind, how much easier 
would he now endure his loss, how much more 
fortitude w'ould he retain 1 If this sick or dying 
person could look back on a virtuous, pious life 

and 
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and expect with confidence a blessed hereafter, 
how much more placid and resigned would he 
be in his sickness and at the approach of death ! 
— On the other hand, my pious hearers, con¬ 
verse with the afflicted and the sight of their 
virtues and their serenity of mind likewise fur¬ 
nish us with numerous opportunities for say¬ 
ing to ourselves : Thus little does the upright 
man, elate in the consciousness of his innocence, 
disturb himself about the partial, perverse, un¬ 
charitable judgments of his fellow creatures, and 
allow them to abate his courage ! Thus resign¬ 
edly, thus with the cheerful simplicity of a child 
does the sincere Christian submit to the will of 
his heavenly father, whatever he may decree 
concerning him ! Thus has he learnt in what¬ 
soever state he is therewith to be content, has 
learnt to conform to all the vicissitudes of his 
condition as divine dispensations', and can do all 
things through Christ who strengthens him ! 
Thus resolutely does he bear and endure even 
the most aggravated misfortunes ! So far is he 
from having lost his all by the loss of property, 
or friends, or children 1 So far is he from being 
totally undone, even though his outward pos¬ 
sessions are ravished from him ! Thus patient 
in sickness is he who steadily fixes his eyes on 
God and Jesus, and acquiescently follows his 
saviour! Thus peacefully dies the just man, 
who can look backward on a well-spent life, and 

forward 
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forward to a better state of existence! — If 
therefore the sight of the alflicted and converse 
with them give rise to such observations and re¬ 
flections, what an efficacious admonition to us 
should it be to avoid whatever may hereafter add 
to the weight of our affiictions or even render 
them intolerable, and how great the excitation 
it should give us to do now and to exercise our¬ 
selves in whatever may then administer to us 
consolation and support, and tend to the alle¬ 
viation and wise use of our affiictions ! 

These considerations, ray pious bearers, lead 
roe to another, no less essentially pertinent to the 
subject. Would we prepare and make up our 
minds to the reverses and affiictions, that may 
befall us in future, w'e must fourtlily ac({uire 
such possessions, privileges, preservatives and 
remedies, such friends and confidants, such 
Batisfactions and felicities, as no accident, no vi¬ 
cissitude of external objects can entirely ravish 
from us, and which we shall even then retain 
#od enjoy, though we should lose all others. 
Accordingly, while in prosperity, in health, in 
the full enjoyment of halcyon days, we should 
frequently ask ourselves: But if now such a 
loss, such a misfortune were actually to befall, 
roe, if such reverses were really to happen with 
regard to my faculties, my health, my vivacity, 
my business, my outward connexions, my friends 
'imd possessions and endowments, what resources 

have 
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have I left ? What should I be able to save from 
the wreck and ruin of my external well being? 
What shall I then preserve that may prevent 
me from being entirely destitute, and for being 
easy in misfortune? What is there within me or 
without that is permanent and unperisha'ole, on 
which 1 may build my contentment and my 
happiness, and by which I may secure it against 
all the storms of adversity?— Have I not a 
spirit that is immortal, that will be constantly 
becoming more perfect, and which cannot lose 
the perfection it has once attained, as I ,lose out¬ 
ward transitory things ? Is not the foundation 
of my tranquillity, of my solace, of my content¬ 
ment, of my happiness laid in my mind, in its 
temper and disposition, in the state and direction 
of its appetites and affections, in the conscious¬ 
ness of my own integrity, in its relation to the 
supreme, all-perfect mind and in the sentiment 
of its higher never ending duration ? If I there¬ 
fore provide for my mind; if I labour at its culti¬ 
vation and improvement; if I strive still further 
to advance in wisdom, in virtue and piety ; if I 
study to judge always more justly, always to 
think more liberally and as becomes a Christian; 
if I progressively habituate myself to consider 
and to treat all as discipline and preparation to 
a superior state: I thereby, prd^ure myself a solid 
stock of comfort and joy, whereof nothing can 
deprive me; I thereby promote my intrinsit 
perfection, which no lapse of ages can under¬ 
mine, 
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mine,which will survive the ruin of all terrestrial 
objects. — And the creator, the preserver of my 
spirit, is he not infinitely exalted above all the 
changes and revolutions of things ? Is he not 
and will he not for ever remain the Allwise, the 
Almighty, the Allgracious, who has been from 
all eternity and will be to everlasting? And if 
I be assured of his paternal affection, of his com¬ 
placency; if 1 have him for my patron and my 
friend : how can I then be wretched or distressed, 
how miss the goal of true felicity ? To him, the 
Eternal, therefore will I constantly adhere, and 
ever strive to become more susceptible of his 
favour; my spirit, which is immortal, shall be 
the principal object pf my care by continual ef¬ 
forts after spiritual perfection ; thus, whenever 
afflictions and misfortunes assail me, I shall 
never lose my all, but only resign that which 
is of the least consequence, always preserving 
my chief advantages, and the purest, the richest 
sources of consolation, of joy, of felicity will 
never be closed against me. 

Finally, my pious hearers, we must in the 
same design confirm by reflection our faith in 
those doctrines of religion and Christianity which 
have the power of mitigating to us the pressure 
of those afflictions whenever they come upon us. 
And how manifol^ and efficacious are those doc¬ 
trines ! Here we should meditate on the paternal 
providence and love of Grod,which embraces all, 

disposes 
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disposes and leads all to perfection and happiness; 
which overlooks and mistakes nothin", which 
disdains and neglects nothing as unvvortliy of its 
care; which intends our benefit in adversity as 
well as in prosperity ; and will never suffer us to 
be tempted above that we are able to bear, pro¬ 
portioning every affliction to our strength and 
necessities, and never imposing an affliction 
upon us, because it is affliction or causes pain, 
but only because in its tendencies it is subser¬ 
vient to our improvement and felicity. — Here 
we should farther consider, how needful and 
salutary to us in the present state such chasten- 
ings are; how greatly they conduce to correct 
our judgments and to refine and ennoble our dis¬ 
positions; of how many failings they cure us, 
in what various ways we are exercised by them 
in wisdom and virtue, quickened to the use and 
exertion of our powders, and educated for a supe¬ 
rior, a better life.-Here we should likewise 

confirm our faith in the assistance and support 
which God has promised to afford us in every 
time of need, and deeply imprint in our hearts 
these and the like arguments of consolation as so 
many established truths; Should mankind here¬ 
after forsake me, yet God will never forsake me: 
should ! meet with ever so many obstacles in the 
way of my calling and duty, yet the Almighty 
will help me to surmount them, or reconcile me 
to the inability to do so : should I even lose my 

property, 
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property, rny children, my friends, yet he remains 
who gave them to me, who can restore them to 
me and in one way or another more than com-^ 
pensate me for them ; should I become ever so 
inhrrn, yet he by whom I exist and live both can 
and will shew himself mighty in my weakness, 

’ and sooner or later renew my strength, and enable 
me to attempt and achieve, what in his empire is 
to be attempted and achieved by me: should I 
even lose, without any default of mine, the ap¬ 
probation and favour of my brethren, yet there 
remain to me the favour and approbation of him 
who alone judges right and whose loving-kind¬ 
ness is better than life itself.-Here should 

.we lastly, my pious^earers, constantly consider 
the present in its connexion with the future, and 
when we turn our thoughts on the afflictions that 
may befall us, at the same time constantly reason 
thus: This is however the road that leads to per¬ 
fection, th*! road by which Jesus, our leader and 
forerunner, and before him and since him whole- 
hosts of the just and good, the noble army of 
martyrs, have arrived at the object of all their 
desires. Let this road be ever so difflcuit; it 
should suffice that it leads to the goal, and that 
when we have reached it, we forget all former 
difficulties and hardships, or rather look <back 
upon theni with joy and thanksgiving ! 

And this, ray dearest friends, is the wise and 
Christian method of ornsiug and preparing our¬ 
selves 
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selves for the reverses and afflictions that may 
assail us in future. Whoever thus frequently 
anticipates them ; considers them in their depen¬ 
dence on God ; wisely profits by the sight of the 
afflicted and converse with them ; is sollicitous 
betimes about intrinsic perfection and perma¬ 
nent possessions, and makes himself thoroughly 
conversant with the comfortable doctrines of re- 

V f 

ligion and Christianity ; will not be attacked un¬ 
prepared by any misfortune, by any affliction, 
will be properly attempered and prepared for all 
events, will never be deficient in reasons for tran¬ 
quillity and consolation. He will meet his suf¬ 
ferings as .lesus met,and bear them as hebore his. 

Some however may perhai^pbject: if nowthese 
afflictions, these disasters sh^Id not betjill me, if 
God in his mercy should preserve to me my health, 
ray faculties, my affluence, the possession of my 
children, my property, my friends, honour 
to the end of my days; if his protecll[|PI'and his 
blessing should accompany me in all events and 
even into the grave: to what purpose then these 
lamentable speculations, these anticipations and 
presentiments of evils, that are barely possible; 
to what purpose this casing my8e]f in armour 
against enemies with whom I may never have to 
contend? To this purpose, o Christian: that 
thou mayst have a livelier sense of thy happiness 
and the goodness of thy God, that thou mayst 
more fervently and joyfully testify thy gratitude. 

N Hte to 
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to him for them, that thou mayst learn to view 
these still possible evjls w'ith greater calmness 
and resignation, and by reflection at least exercise 
thyself in those Christian dispositions and virtues, 
to the exertion and practice whereof thou art not 
excited by any afflictions and calamities of thy 
own. However thou w ilt certainly lose nothing 
by such considerations and preparations for af- 
flictio!'. They will shield thee from pride and 
presu option, from the abuse of thy good fortune, 
fortify thy trust in God, keep alive in thee the 
sentiment of thy natural weakness and depen¬ 
dence, teach thee to be continually more earnest 
in thy pursuit after real, durable perfection, and 
render theemorecoinpassionate,kindandservice- 
able to thy suffering brethren. And the oftener 
thou engagest in such considerations, the less 
melancholy will they prove to thee, and the more 
nourishment wilt thou always find in them for 
thy chrji|Bn piety and virtue. 

To conclude; employ, my Christian brother, 
thy time, thy faculties, thy wealth, while thou 
hast them, in such a manner, as thou wilt here¬ 
after wish thou hadst employed them, and do so 
with a cheerful heart, even though thou art not 
certain of their continuance. ^Lay up treasures, 
while yet thou hast it in thy power, and princi¬ 
pally lay up treasures, which can neither be cor¬ 
rupted by timenor destroyed by violence. Provide 
for t^e future, ere yet it arrive; finish thy task, 

ere 
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ere the night come upon thee. Strive to acquire 
a truly Christian temper, such as God approves; 
and, persevering in it, leave it to thy father in 
heaven, whether any and what kind of afflictions 
arc to befall thee for the exercise of thy faith and 
virtue, nothing doubting that under his inspec¬ 
tion and controul they will ultimately tend to thy 
everlasting benefit. 


K N S 



SERMON XXVI. 


How well tt is for Mankind that they are ig¬ 
norant of the Future. 


CtOD, from thee, the Omniscient, no secrets 
are hid. All things are naked and open to thy 
view; the possible as well as the actual, the 
future as well as the past and the present. Thy 
unbounded intellect comprehends the whole 
and every part of the immense series of things 
that have been and are and ever will be. Thee 
we adore in profound humility as the supremely, 
the onIy*^perfect being. In the sentiment of 
our inanity we prostrate ourselves before thee 
in the dust, acknowledging and feeling the limi¬ 
tations prescribed us. We are surrounded by 
clouds and darkness in various respects. Igno¬ 
rance and error in innumerable instances are our 
unavoidable lot. But too apt are the uncertain 
views we take of the present to be confused, 
and the future is for t^e most part concealed 
from our eyes. Yet far be it from us to be 
ashamed of our limitations, or to murmur at thy 
disposals and decrees. No; here also we re- 
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vere thy wise providence, vvhieh has so consM- 
tuted all as is most siiifoble to our nature, to 
our destination and to the state of education 
and discipline, in wiSch we are placed. No; 
our feeble optics at present could not endure 
that radiant lisjht which thou hast veiled from 
our eyes. Far from enlightening and leading 
us safely, it would dazzle anS confound us, and 
bring us into perilous deviations. Of the gentle, 
dawning light, that is needful at present for us, 
in order to become wise and good and happy, 
thou sufFerest us to experience no want, and if 
we faithfully follow its guiding ray, we may be 
sure of reaching the prize to which we are 
stretching forward. Yes, it is in thy benignity, 
thy parental tenderness, that thou hast veiled 
the future from us in impenetrable clouds. Of 
thee, the All wise and All-gracious, we may 
confidently and calmly expect its gradual deve- 
lopement. It can never be tremendous to us, 
thy children, who know and love thee as the 
universal parent. Oh teach us continually bet¬ 
ter to understand, more steadfastly to believe, 
more worthily to apply this truth, and vouch¬ 
safe to accompany with thy blessing our present 
reflections upon it. We implorj^jt of thee in 
the name of our lord and saviour Jesus Christ, 
and trusting In, his promises with filml confi¬ 
dence we further address thee injhis words: Oui^ 
father, &c, , , r 


PBOV. 
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PROV. XXV. 2. 

It is the glory of God to conceal ^thing. Or, It is the glory 
of God to concein his ways. 

Ardently as numbers, perhaps the genera¬ 
lity of mankind, desire to unveil the dark re¬ 
cesses of futurity,'and to read in the boo'K of 
fate, so pernicious would it be to them, were 
their wishes gratified. Idle curiosity, discon¬ 
tent, indolence, a defect of just and solid prin¬ 
ciples of thought and conduct, infidelity and 
scepticism in matters of religion, are the pri¬ 
mary sources of these foolish desires; and the 
more common and prevalent those errors and 
defects are among mankind, the more general 
and active also is their avidity to pry into futu¬ 
rity and to discover the particulars of their lot. 
Hence the great stress that is laid by so many 
on predictions, presages and prt>gnostications, 
on the interpretation of dreams, on auguries and 
omens, or on other less usual eflects of a heated 
or deranged imagination. Hence those various 
kinds of superstition and imposture, the follies 
and extravagancies of soothsaying, of astrology, 
of necromancy, of the conjuration of spirits, in 
ancient and modern times and even in our own. 
Hence the ineffectual research into pretended 
perelations and prophecies, and the vain expec¬ 
tation of some strange superior illumination, 

whiclt 
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which impose upon unwary and unreflectiog 
minds. Hence the abuse of holy writ tor solv¬ 
ing curious questions concerning futurity, or for 
deciding such cases and determinations as have 
an influence upon it. Hence lastly, that blind 
reverence entertained by so many for fanatics, 
distempered enthusiasts or mischievous impos¬ 
tors who set up for seers of secret things, for 
adepts in occult sciences and interpreters of 
profound mysteries, and boast of an intimate 
converse with superior spirits, or with the deity 
himself. All sheer weaknesses and deceptions, 
certainly not honourable to the human under¬ 
standing at any time, but are a peculiar disgrace 
to our otherwise enlightened age. — There are 
however also intelligent and well-meaning per¬ 
sons, who, without striking into such danger¬ 
ous obliquities, or employing suqh fallacious 
means for gratifying their curiosity, yet cannot 
forbear wishing to know some particulars of 
what futurity conceals, and perhaps evep deem 
the lack of this knowledge a defect in happi¬ 
ness, Perhaps there is not one of us, who has 
not on more than one occasion harboured this 
desire and been more or less ^lisquieted by it. 
But does it require much or deep reflection to 
convince oursdves that the accomplishment of 
this desire, or the gift of foreseeing future events 
with certainty, would be extremely prejudicial? 
No, as the wise monarch in our tqxt infornw us: 

It 
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It is a glory to God to conceal his ways, his do¬ 
ings, his plans and designs, their concealment 
evinces their immensity, their protound reasons, 
tlieir indissoluble and inscrutable combination : 
so with equal propriety we may add : It is a be¬ 
nefit to man, that God conceals from him his 
purposes and ways, and does not permit him to 
know the future. Let us reflect on this sub¬ 
ject more at large, my piotis hearers, J'enuit 
me to shew you, how well it is for man, that 
his future destinies on earth are Ibr the most 
part concealed. These considerations will on 
the one hand teach us to revere with filial sub¬ 
mission the wise goodness of God, and on the 
other to be satisfied with the settlement and 
condition of our present state-in general, and 
-with the measure of light vouchsafed to us in 
particular. Both tc^ether form the ground and 
source of real happiness. 

'Fliat the future is concealed from man, that 
he is ignorant of the destinies that await him 
here on earth, is well for himself, and well for 
the persons with whom be lives in society, 

. For himself it is well w'ith regard to his 
agency and the application of his faculties; in 
respect of his virtue; and with reference to the 
prosperous and adverse events andcontingences 
that are drawing towards him. 

First then in a view to his activity and the 
•applipation of his feculties. Whatever, my 

pious 
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pious hearcFs, promotes the greatest possible acti¬ 
vity of man in its proper direction, at the same 
time promotes his perfection, is a real beru fit to 
him. And this does the uncertainty and con¬ 
cealment of the future; and therefore it is a.be¬ 
nefit to us. Were it not for the impenetrable 
veil that is thrown over futurity, the generality 
of mankind would sink into sloth and inaction, 
surrender themselves entirely either to a care¬ 
less, effeminate, sens^ life, or to a corroding 
sullenness and sorrow, and therefore not do and 
become in this first stage of their rational exis¬ 
tence, what they are here designed to do and to 
become. 

For instance, would the youth unfold his va¬ 
rious capacities to that degree, would he employ 
and apply his several powers in such a variety 
of M'ays, acquire such a fund of miscellaneous 
knowdedge, or so much ingenuity and dexterity ; 
would he take so much interest in whatever re¬ 
lates to human concerns and affairs, and endea¬ 
vour to fit himself for occupying such various 
stations, for performing the functions of so many 
offices, for transacting such different businesses, 
for executing so many works, for enduring So 
many checks and mortifications; would he with 
so well-furnished a mind, with so sensible a 
heart enter into society, into domestic and civil 
relations, and exchange his youthful years in 
such generous sentiments and exertions for the 

■ age 
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age of manliood, if the futnre were not hid from 
his view ? How very differently would he be¬ 
have in all these respects, if he precisely fore¬ 
knew the station, the post, the business, the 
sphere of action that awaited him ; if he had 
the previous knowledge of what he was to do or 
not to do, execute or not execute ! If he per¬ 
haps foresaw, that all his preparatives and ac¬ 
complishments would in some respects be use¬ 
less, that he was acquiilhg insights and abilities, 
which he should never be able to apply or use, 
tliat others would circumvent him in his pur¬ 
suits, or reap the fruits of his labour; if he per¬ 
haps foresaw that he should abruptly leave his 
career shortly after his entrance upon it, or ex¬ 
change it for another more toilsome, that he 
should be cut off in the flower of his age, or 
scarcely reach the meridian of life ? How 
greatly would this abate his industry ? How 
easily might it, bow often would it render him 
dispirited and dejected ? And how much 
would the formation of his mind and manners, 
the expansion of his latent capacities and 
powers, his spiritual, lasting perfection, suffer 
from all this ! How greatly would he be re¬ 
tarded by it in bis progress to his future supe¬ 
rior destination! 

With the activity of tiie ripened man, the 
greatest and most useful of all, the case stands 
exactly the sdtne, my pious liearers. Would 

the 
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the man so indefatigably and unremittingly ex¬ 
ert Iris faculties, so assiduously and cheerfully 
employ his talents and skill, so patiently and 
resolutely sustain the inconveniences and bur¬ 
dens of his station and calling ; would he so 
strenuously prosecute the affairs and avocations 
of domestic and civil society, engage in intri¬ 
cate, extensive and hazardous undertakings, so 
laboriously sow and plant in the hopes of a dis¬ 
tant harvest, deny himself so many amusements 
and accommodations for the sake of a future en¬ 
joyment ; would he form so many plans and 
calculations, begin so many works, which re¬ 
quire for their execution and completion whole 
series of years; would he consequently so com¬ 
plete hims^, and render so much service to so¬ 
ciety, as he actually does under his present ig¬ 
norance of future events ? Would not his reso¬ 
lution tire, his ardour abate, if he could foresee 
all the opposition, the difficulties, the crosses 
and disappointments, the dangers that await 
him; if he knew how few of his enterprises 
would finally succeed, how few of bis plans he 
would execute, how few of his works he wouAd 
complete, bow much ingi^titude, bow much 
vexation and sorrow Ire would reap perhaps 
from his best and most public mindedexertioua, 
what a perverse and pernicious use perhaps his 
children, his posterity would make of his pro¬ 
perty and the privileges he had obtained; or if 

he 
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he had a prescience of the mortal disease, the 
inevitable accident that was to arrest him in*the 
midst of his career and precipitate him into the 
grav'e! What other motives would then be suf¬ 
ficient to protect him from indolence and pros¬ 
tration of mind? How much would this oblige 
him to abridge the number and extent of his 
plans and enterprises, and how greatly would 
his contemporaries be the sufferers by it! How 
many powers would remain unemployed and 
unimproved, what capacities undeveloped ! 

Perhaps however it may be said, mankind 
would never then employ their faculties in vain, 
but would always apply them to some specific, 
fixed point, and thus bring far more matters to 
effect. But that would probably only the 
case with a few. The generality, having the 
infallible foresight of their office, their vocation, 
their business, their limitations and connections, 
would coincide with their natural propensity to 
indolence, and undertake and be inclined to do 
no more than just what would suffice to the at¬ 
tainment of those specific purposes. Nay, by 
shunning all exertions and labours that were ap« 
patently to no purpose, they would presently be 
tempted to avoid those that were both neces¬ 
sary, and profitable. In short, many of their ca¬ 
pacities and powers would remain entirely un¬ 
produced ^nd unexercised; and y«t, what 
should here be principally pemai^ed, far^ far 

more 
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more depends, in a view to our real perfection, 
on the use and the exercise of our powers, than 
on what w'e bring tp effect by them without us. 

Well as it is for man respecting his activity 
and the application of his powers, that he has 
not the foreknowledge of future events, it is no 
less well and profitable for him also as to bis 
morals and his virtue. Had he the foreknow¬ 
ledge of futurity, he would in numberless in¬ 
stances be determined entirely by outward ob¬ 
jects, by constraint and necessity, in his choice 
between good and evil, between fight and 
wrong, which is at present founded on discri¬ 
minating sagacity, on consideration, on the use 
of his moral liberty. How could he learn to 
abhor and eschew the evil as evil; how to re¬ 
vere and love the godd as good, if he always 
saw certainly and clearly before him the painful 
and pernicious consequences of tlie one, and 
the pleasing and beneficial effects of the other, 
if he could never act, without having constantly 
in view the penalty or the recompense of his 
actions? And supposing, that in this case he 
would do less evil and more good, grating, 
that he would then do no evil but always pure 
good, yet thus would his intrinsic, spiritual per¬ 
fection, his apprehension of truth, his moral 
sense, the best pitch and direction of bis judg¬ 
ments arid inclinations be no more fiirthered 
than they are in the slave who is continually 

under 
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under the inspection and authority of his task¬ 
master, and is guided by his inviolable orders 
and irresistible ^luthority in every step that he 
takes. — Under that supposition how small 
would be man’s preeminence above the brutes ! 
How much more blindly and mechanically than 
rationally and freely would he act! To how 
little purjwse would his soul be animated and 
exalted by a principle of reason ! Now, that 
the future is shrouded in impenetrable darkness 
from him; now, that he cannot certainly fore¬ 
see either the several near or remote conse¬ 
quences of his actions, he must reflect on their 
internal nature and quality, on their conformity 
or nonconformity to the laws of truth, of order, 
of propriety, to the will of his creator and sove¬ 
reign, to his affinities and connections, and de¬ 
cide according to the general result. Now, 
that all external objects, all future vicissitudes 
and events are so uncertain to him, he must 
look more at the essential and durable, and learn 
to adhere to fixt principles, to safe rules of pru¬ 
dence, and seek in himself, in his temper and 
jadipieat, that stability and repose, which he 
wocJd vainly look for without him. Now, that 
virtue and vice do. not always in the present 
state bring their reward and their punishment 
along with them, and the whole train of their 
proper consequences and effects is concealed: 
he can love and practise virtue for her own 

sake. 
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sake, for her intrinsic beauty and excellence, 
and learn to abhor and avoid vice on her own 
account, for her peculiar infamy and ugliness, 
and so acquire a predominant, uniformly active 
liking to the former, and a determined, inde« 
lible aversion from the latter. And how much 
nobler and purer is bis virtue thereby become ? 
How much more Alia! his obedience to God 
and his trust in his providence! By this means 
he learns to submit entirely and unconditionally 
to God and his will, on dark and rugged as well 
as on luminous and even paths; to revere his 
decrees and dispensations even when they seem 
adverse and injurious to him ; to hearken to his 
laws without repugnance even when in particu* 
lar instances he cannot discover the reason or 
the utility of them, and even then to trust in 
him and assuredly to expect of him only good, 
when all appearances are at variance with his 
hopes and expectations. And this, my pious 
hearers, stamps on his virtue and goodness a 
mark of dignity and sublimity, which otherwise 
they could not have. 

If however it be well for man with regard to 
his agency in general, and to bis moral agency, 
or his virtue, in particular, that futurity is con¬ 
cealed from him; it is also very well for him 
respecting the fortunate and unfortunate events 
and contingencies themselves, which are ad¬ 
vancing towards him in futurity, and which it 

conceals 
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conceals from him. In the uncertainty and ma¬ 
nifold vicissitudes of all earthly things, he en¬ 
joys the good much more quietly and com¬ 
pletely, and meets the evil far more unconcern¬ 
edly and bravely, than if he were acquainted 
with his future destiny. And in fact, my pious 
hearers, if I with certainty foresaw the prospe¬ 
rity that will happen to me, the eminently good 
and agreeable, that I shall live to see, how im¬ 
patiently should I wait for it! How much 
would the good, that I already possess and 
which might render me truly elate and happy, 
lose of its value in my sight ! How absolutely 
insipid perhaps become to me ! How much 
real enjoyment of life should I probably throw 
away, on account of the approaching greater, 
more complete enjoyment ! And how ex¬ 
tremely seldom after all would this future good 
come up to my expectation, for the very reason 
that 1 had so long and so wishfully seen it com¬ 
ing, and had represented to myself all the ad¬ 
vantages and delights of it so frequently and in 
so lively a manner by anticipation ! How much 
would many lucky indidents of various conse¬ 
quence and magnitude lose by not being unex¬ 
pected ! 

And how could I serenely and gladly possess 
and enjoy the good that 1 have, if 1 certainly 
fowtsaw the earlier or later loss of it, which at 
any rate is unavoidable as to all terrestrial and 

visible 
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visible things, if I foreknew the time, the circum¬ 
stances and the consequences of it ? • How 
could ever the husband, the father, the friend, 
without uneasiness resign himself to the sweet, 
the generous sentiments of love and friendship, 
and be happy in the indulgence of them, if he 
knew that his wife, his child, his Mend, would 
within a few days, or weeks, or months be ra¬ 
vished from him, or by sickness and misfortunes 
become to him an object of pain and distress t 
How could the man of reflection, employed in 
digging for wisdom and truth as for hid trea¬ 
sures, the philanthropist, the patriot, ever 
watchful and concerned for the interests of his 
brethren and devising means for the advance¬ 
ment of their welfare, how could they calmly 
enjoy the pleasure arising from this noblest ap¬ 
plication of their mental powers, if they knew 
the hour to be nigh, which would break the 
chain of their reasonings and defeat their pub¬ 
lic-spirited designs and projects ? 

Whereas now, tha^uturity is concealed from 
me, I enjoy far mor#calmly and completely all 
the beautiful and good that 1 possess, all the de¬ 
lights of love and friendship, all the charms of 
agreeable and hopeful prospects, the pleasure of 
promising speculations, of works and enterprises 
happily begun. 1 am well aware indeed, and 
often poignantly'feel it, that all these things 
are transitory and frail, that 1 sooner or later 

VOL. I. o o shall 
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that all, even the most liberal relief, afforded to 
the miserable, would be entirely thrown away! 
How soon would congratulation be dumb and 
converted into grief, if we knew that the occa¬ 
sion of it would cease in the course of a few 
hours, or days, or weeksl So indubitable is it, 
my pious hearers, that the obscurity, jp which 
God has wrapped the future, and concealed his 
ways and designs, is well and salutary for 
kind. 

All of us may indeed conceive that there are 
particular cases, where it would be useful for a 
man to foreknow the future, where that pre¬ 
science would preserve him from follies and 
crimes, from misery and misfortune, where it 
would render him more serviceable to society. 
But these cases are rare in comparison with 
such as would generally arise, and the utility 
that might occasionally thence proceed, would 
questionless be far from counterbalancing the 
mischiefs that must generally ensue. Divine 
providence acts in all its regulations, and there¬ 
fore likewise here, by the rule of the greatest 
possible good. And that a regulation may sub¬ 
sist and effect that which it is designed to ef¬ 
fect, it must be general, and if it, ever admit of 
exceptions, they are so few as to come into no 
consideration against the rule. Thus then it is 
demoQstratedy tliat the obsmirity and conceal¬ 
ment of future events is to all of us a real and 
transcendant boon of providence. 

Acknowledge 
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Acknowledge this, o man, and murmur not 
because the future is in general concealed from 
thy view. Rather adore in submission and gra* 
titude the wise bounty of thy God even in this 
disposition of things. Require not to know 
more than that with which God has thought fit 
to acquaint thee. Be not ashamed Of thy natu¬ 
ral limitations, make no attempts to overstep 
them, and avoid those as weak or fraudulent 
persons, who promise to raise thee above them. 
Leave to the sovereign spirit, the supremely 
perfect being, in prudent acquiescence and fi¬ 
lial trust, the disposal of thy fortunes and the 
events of time. He surveys all in one un¬ 
clouded view, the future as well as the past and 
the present. He takes all things into conside¬ 
ration in his methods and determinations, in his 
decrees and dispenstthons; and therefore all his 
ways are blameless holy, all his dispensa¬ 
tions righteous and un^peachable. Commit 
thyself unconditionally and without reserve to 
him and to his will, repose on him and his all¬ 
comprising sway, trust in him and his inexhaus- . 
tible benignity and power. Enjoy with grati¬ 
tude and gladness all the‘good be gives and 
grants thee, and expect firom him, the All-gra¬ 
cious, nought but good, at present and for ever¬ 
more. Trust in the Lord with all thy heart, 
and lean not to thy own understaiiding. In all 
thy ways acknowledge him, and he lhall dirOct 
thy paths. 



SERMON XXVII. 


The Behaviour of the Disciples of Jesus during 
. his Sufferings and Deaths and the manner in 
which the Evangelists narrate that history, con¬ 
sidered as a Proof of their Integrity and divine. 
Mission, 


ijOD, who art our God and our Father, we 
r^oice that we know thee, our creator and 
parent, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent; 
we thank thee for all the benefits and privileges, 
with which thou bast favoured us as Christians. 
Thou hast, by thy son, informed us of thy will 
and of our destination, and pointed out to-us the 
way we must go for becoming truly and ever- 
.lastingly happy. In the Christian doctrine thou 
hast vouchsafed us the surest and faithfullest 
guide through all the labyrinths of this life, the 
best comforter in afflictions and in death; fur¬ 
nished with every character of truth and credibi¬ 
lity that we can reasonably require. All its 
contents plainly testify that jt descends from 
thee, the father of lights, th$ author of happiness, 

and 
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and conducts us home to thee. Praised be thy 
mercy o God, for this glorious, this invaluable 
gift! Oh that it were as interesting and as 
salutary to us all, as it might and should be by 
thy gracious appointment! Oh that we were 
all attached with firm faith to this heavenly 
doctrine, confidently committed ourselves to its 
conduct and guidance, faithfully followe^ its 
precepts, and felt its whole efficacy to our tran¬ 
quillity and improvement 1 We are here as¬ 
sembled, o God, in thy presence, for the purpose 
of confirming our belief of this truth. Vouc;|i- 
safe therefore to bless the meditation we purpose 
now to begin, continue and end in thee. Cause 
us clearly to perceive the grounds of the truth, 
experience its efficacy to our conviction, and do 
thou impress it so deeply in our minds and 
hearts, that it may lead us to certainty,* and 
become the unalterable rule of our conduct. 
All this we beg in full affiance in thy promises 
given us through our lord and saviour Jesus 
Christ, who has taught and commanded us thus 
to address thee: Our father, &c, 

JOHN XX. 31. 

These are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God j and that believing ye might have 
life through his name, 

The truth of such transactions as happened 
prior to our times, rests, as is well known, on 

the 
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the testimony of those persons who were spec¬ 
tators of those transactions or had themselves a 
share in them. If the accounts of what they saw 
or heard of those transactions and what part they 
had in them, as left in writing by themselves 
have been handed down to us; if several of them 
agreed in committing those facts to writing; and 
either set them down at the very time they hap¬ 
pened, or not long after; then it is so much the 
easier to obtain an authentic certainty of what 
is reported to have happened. If we are cer¬ 
tified by the general course of history, from time 
to time confirmed by evidence, that the written 
narratives ascribed to them are really derived 
from them ; then we have only to read those 
narratives, to compare them together, and from 
them to infer the character of their authors. 
The more agreement is found in the principal 
facts, the less studied uniformity in the collateral 
circumstances, the more sincerity, impartiality 
and simplicity respecting the matters related and 
the manner in which they are related, the more 
of what is characteristic respecting the persons, 
the times and the places mentioned in those ac¬ 
counts ; the more certain are we, that the authors 
of them were honest and credible persons, who 
had no intention to deceive us by fictions of 
their own; and if the things which they affirm, 
are of such a nature as that they themselves 
could not be imposed upon concerning them; 

then 
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then we have all the evidence of the truth and 
authenticity of their narrative, that we can 
reasonably require. Apply this, my pious 
hearers, to the evangelists and their writings, 
and you will presently perceive how great their 
credibility is. Two of them, Matthew and John, 
were eye and ear witnesses of all that they re¬ 
late, .and both the others, Mark and Luke, had 
diligently collected their accounts from those 
who must have been best acquainted with the 
subject. They have left behind them writings, 
which all antiquity has regularly ascribed to 
them, and which have been held to be their 
writings, by friends and foes, from the earliest 
ages. They all agree in the main particulars, 
and all differ in various collateral circumstances. 
They all are conspicuous for a noble simplicity 
in their mode of narrating and for a perfect in¬ 
genuousness and impartiality. All relate merely 
what they saw or heard, and refrain from deli¬ 
vering any opinion of.their own in the writings, 
just as persons are wont to write who are only 
intent upon setting down facts exactly as they 
happened. Whoever reads their writings with 
an attentive and unprejudiced mind, cannot fail 
of concluding that the facts related in them did 
actually so happen. — In order to illustrate this 
subject to you, my pious hearers, and thereby 
to strengthen and confirm your faith in the 
Christian doctrine, we will at this time dwell 

upon 
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upon one particular part of the narrative of the 
evangelists. We will consider the manner in 
which the history of the sufferings of Jesus is 
related by them, as a proof of their credibility, 
their integrity and their divine mission. We 
shall therefore make it appear, from their ac¬ 
count of the passion of Jesus, not only that they 
were honest men, far removed from all base and 
selfish views, but also that they were not such 
sophists as to aim at the promotion of their good 
designs by well-meant fictions. We shall blend 
both so together, that sometimes we shall en¬ 
deavour to set the former and sometimes the 
latter part of their character in its true light. 
This wiH teach us, that, as our text has it, these 
things were not only written, but are likewise 
perfectly well adapted to evince that we should 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the son of God, 
and that believing we may have everlasting life. 

In the first place we cannot fail of remarking, 
the great and noble simplicity that everywhere 
prevails in the narratives of the evangelists con¬ 
cerning the sufferings and death of Jesus. They 
relate these transactions without any previous 
arrangement, without art, without passion, even 
without emotion, in the ordinary language of 
common life, just as any unlettered person of 
the inferior class, of sound understanding, would 
relate^what he has seen and heard, and of which 
he was a witness. The most important circum-* 

stances, 
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stances, the most striking events, the most ex¬ 
traordinary turns and transitions in this history, 
the most curious allusions that occur, they re¬ 
late in the same simple, artless, natural style as 
the most ordinary and daily occurrences. — 
Their narratives, at the same time have an un¬ 
common mixture of the characteristic, that is, 
what only they could and ought to say, what 
w'as appropriate onlyjto that people, to that time 
to that subject. Read, for example, their ac¬ 
count of the washing of the disciples’ feet, of the 
last supper, of the detection and exposure of the 
traitor while at table, of their last conversation 
with their master, of the behaviour of Jesus and 
his disciples in the garden. And through the 
whole course of the passion, how many little 
circumstances do they notice, which only eye 
and ear witnesses, only persons who were living 
at the time could remark. Among these, for in¬ 
stance, are the following particulars; that the 
servant whom Peter wounded was named Mal- 
chus; that Annas was fatherdn-law to Caiaphas, 
and that this Caiaphas was the very same w’ho 
in the jewish council had delivered his opinion, 
that it were better that one man should die for 
the people, than that the whole nation should 
perish; that the disciple who procured Peter his 
admission into the high priest’s palace, was 
already known there, and that the servant of the 
high-priest, who talked with Peter in the palace. 
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■was a kinsman of him who had been wounded 
when Jesus was taken into custody; that it was 
the custom, annually at the passover to release 
some one prisoner; that Just then Barabbas, a 
notorious murderer, was in confinement; that 
the day whereon Jesus was crucified was the pre- 
paration*day for the passover; that the principal 
personages of the Jewish natibn would not there¬ 
fore set foot in the palace of the pagan Judge; 
that the upper-garment of Jesus.was without a 
seam, being woven of one entire piece ; that the 
soldiers therefore cast lots for it; that near the 
cross of Jesus stood his mother, and his mother’s 
sister, Mary the wife of Cleophas, and Mary 
Magdalene, and the disciple for whom Jesus had 
a particular affection; that the jews, because of 
the sanctity of the day, requested Pilate not to 
let the body remain on the cross; that the side 
of Jesus was perforated by a spear, and that 
blood and 'water gushed through the wound ; 
that Joseph of Arimathea, a member of the 
council, obtained of Pilate the body of Jesus, 
that he and Nicodemus embalmed it after the 
Jewish manner and deposited it in a new sepul¬ 
chre hewn in a rock, in which no one had yet 
been laid. — All these and a number of other 
minute circumstances concur in stamping with 
the highest credibility the history of the suf¬ 
ferings of Jesus, and allow us not to doubt, that 
the authors of it actually lived at the time and 

had 
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had that share in these transactions that is at¬ 
tributed to them^ They transport us among 
the acting persons; they accurately describe 
these persons, the times, the places, the circum¬ 
stances ; yet as briefly and in a certain sense as 
negligently, as we are wont to describe [>ersons 
and things still subsisting, and universally 
known. They enable us ourselves to see and 
hear all that passes, neither seeking to conceal 
anything nor to place anything in a particularly 
strong light; they act as persons do who are 
only intent upon relating the truth. This how¬ 
ever is not all. 

We farther find in their account of the suffer¬ 
ings and death of Jesus the utmost ingenuous¬ 
ness and sincerity; the most calm and com¬ 
posed confidence in the goodness of their cause 
and the undeniable truth of what they deliver; 
a dignified carelessness about any seeming con¬ 
tradictions and occasions of cavil or offence. 
No remark in palliation of their own failings 
and transgressions: no remark in refutation of 
the charges brought against Jesus: no remark 
for obviating or mitigating the offence .that alt 
this was likely to give both to the Jews and to 
the Greeks. Let us more articulately investi¬ 
gate the subject. 

First then no remark in palliation of their 
own failings and miscarriages. And how va¬ 
rious and glaring they were! How much rea¬ 


son 
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son had they to be ashamed of themselves ! 
One of them was'so far misguided by sordid 
avarice as to betray his teacher, his master, his 
benefactor; and, for the sake of thirty pieces of 
silver, to deliver him into the hands of his 
wicked and implacable enemies ; though previ¬ 
ous to the execution of his infamous purpose he 
was admonished of it by his master, yet a few 
moments afterwards he put it in execution: 
when Jesus in the garden of Gethsemane is 
seized with a violent agony, and is desirous of 
seeking some relief in the converse of the most 
intelligent and confidential of his disciples, they 
abandon themselves to sleep, and see the great¬ 
est perils coming on without sensibility or con¬ 
cern : when Jesus is arrested and carried oflT by 
his enemies, they all take to flight; and, struck 
with dismay and consternation, leave him to his 
fate; even Peter, who at first'would have im¬ 
prudently defended him, shortly afterwards 
thrice denied him in the highpriest's palace : 
and after his death they shut themselves up in 
their houses for fear of the jews. What weak¬ 
nesses, what failings, what culpable conduct! 
And all this the evangelists relate of themselves 
and of their brethren in their own writings, 
without attempting the slightest palliation or 
exeme. What a rare instance of sincerity and 
canddCir ! Not only to an* impostor, Sut even 
to a philosopher, who had nothing but his phi¬ 
losophy 
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losophy for his guide and support, it must have 
been an object of great importance to set his 
character in the best, the most favourable liglit 
for himself and his cause. Would he needlessly 
and freely say of himself and commit to writing 
what would draw on him the charge of timidity, 
of fickleness, of ingratitude, of treachery, what 
must necessarily weaken the confidence of those 
whom he is desirous of gaining to his party ? 
Would he not rather pass over such matters in 
silence, or render them doubtful, or accompany 
them with the most plausible excuses ? The 
evangelists do nothing of all this. And >vhat 
obliged them to such a procedure ? Several of 
these failings and obliquities were known only 
to themselves, others to but few persons, and all 
W'ould in a short time have fallen into oblivion. 
Certainly nothing but their natural and invin¬ 
cible attachment to truth, nothing except their 
own honesty and frankness, and the conscious¬ 
ness of the superior assistance which they en¬ 
joyed, and the powerful, the divine protection 
which they knew to be exerted in behalf of 
their cause, could have moved them to write 
thus of themselves, and thereby expose them¬ 
selves to the danger of such a suspicion. 

Again : no remark in refutation of the charges 
brought against Jesus, before his judges, by the 
people and'their rulers ! And how heavy these 
charges! Jesus was arraigned of having refused 

obedience 
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obedience to the emperor, of inciting the popu¬ 
lace to rebellion, of having set himself up as 
their king, of having spoken contemptuously of 
the temple, of having blasphemed the Almighty, 
What accusations ! How much had the evan¬ 
gelists to allege in refutation of them ; how 
much had they to say of the gentle, peaceable, 
humane, beneficent, wise and discreet behaviour 
of Jesus, of his severe and sacred morality, of 
his exhortations to humility, to meekness, to 
patience, to the love of enemies; how many al¬ 
legations might they have drawn from his cha¬ 
racter and from his life, in direct opposition to 
all these accusations, and totally annulling 
them ? What an opportunity they had for 
placing, the envy, the jealousy, the malice of 
the scribes and pharisees, the hypocrisy and 
haughtiness of the rulers of the Jewish nation, 
in the most odious point of view, and for cry¬ 
ing vengeance against these accusers and slan¬ 
derers of the innocent, on these murderers of 
the greatest benefactor to their nation ! What 
an opportunity for shewing the indecency, the 
inconsistency, the violence and fury of the 
whole of their procedure with Jesus, and thence 
for inferring the wickedness of their designs ! 
The evangelists do nothing of all this. They 
relate these accusations^ these artifices of ma¬ 
lice, without repelling them, without making 
the slightest observation upon them. Matthew 

alone 
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alone says, that Pilate knew that for envy they 
had delivered him. Whence proceeds this 
seeming indifference to the honour of their 
master and his righteous cause ? Whence this 
defect of participating zeal ? It was the story 
of innocence that they were relating. This they 
knew, this tliey felt; and innocence is its own 
defender. It was the story of innocence justi¬ 
fied by Cod himself; this pacified them. What 
they related concerned not their cause, but the 
cause of God, and they knew from undeniable 
experiences that it was the cause of God. To 
him then they might safely resign it, secure in 
the ('xpectation that he would defend it against 
every accusation of falsehood and malice, that 
he w'ould vindicate the honour of his son, his 
ambassador, and put his opponents and foes to 
confusion. 

No remark in short for removing and miti¬ 
gating the umbrage which both the jews and 
the Greeks must naturally take at thi# unex¬ 
pected late of .lesus. To see the man who had 
given himself out for a teacher sent from God, 
for the redeemer of Israel, for the messiah pro¬ 
mised to the patriarchs and anxiously expected 
by his contemporaries ; to see this man, rejected 
by his own countrymen who had cherished that 
grand expectation, accused by their rulers and 
chiefs, by their expounders of the law, of the 
most heinous crimes, and condemned and cru- 

voi,. 1, p p cified 
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cified as an impostor, as an enemy to God and 
his law, what revolting impressions must this 
make on the spectators and on all who after 
them should read this history ? How at first 
must it perplex and confound even his disciples 
and followers; and how apt would they be to 
infer from their own experience what eflect it 
would produce on others? Wherefore then not 
take all possible pains to prevent these sad con¬ 
sequences? C’ould they not have set the ex¬ 
alted character which Jesus displayed and re¬ 
tained unaltered in his sufferings and death, in 
a clearer light? ]\light they not have extolled 
the silent and admirable grandeur of his con¬ 
duct ? Drawn the most advantageous conclu¬ 
sions in behalf of himself and his cause from the 
wonderful events that happened at and after his 
death ? Shewn how both heaven and earth, 
how all nature,^ow the deity himself b e wit¬ 
ness to the innocence of the dying J ssus ? Re¬ 
marked how often the wisest an*' est nf men, 
the greatest benefactors of their hre-hren, had 
undergone a similar fate ? The evangelists do 
nothing of all this. It is true, they tell us how 
Jesus behaved in the several scenes of his suf¬ 
ferings, when he held his peace, when he spoke, 
what sentiments he discovered towards God and 
towards mankind. They inform us what ex¬ 
traordinary events happened at the hour of his 
death, and what impression they made oa some 

of 
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of the bystanders. But they intermix no judg¬ 
ment of their own with the relation ; draw no 
inferences from it; neither seek to incline their 
reader to one side, nor to give him a bias against 
the other; they relate all they knew, whether it 
may appear favourable or unfavourable to their 
purpose ; steadily continuing the thread of their 
narrative with coolness and impartiality, con¬ 
stantly unconcerned about the consequences. 
Why ? They knew that all stumbling-blocks 
and ofFences notwithstanding, the gospel was 
divine efficacy and divine wisdom to them that 
believe. They were most certainly assured of 
the resurrection of .lesus. This had divested 
them of all offence at his sufferings and death ; 
and the discourse accompanied by signs and 
wonders, concerning his regained life and his 
glory, must also produce the same effect with 
others. 

Anu few farther observations, my pi¬ 

ous hearei- .. the conduct of the disciples of 
.lesus during his sufferings and after his death. 
A conduct that not only raises them above all 
suspicion of fraud and imposture, but which ad¬ 
mits of no explanation, unless with them we 
->bnfess Jesus to be a divine ambassador in the 
strictest sense of the term. Had they been dis¬ 
ciples of a mere philosopher, who had concerted 
with him and amongst themselves to deliver to 
mankind certain useful doctrines, and to corro- 
p I* borate 
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borate those doctrines by suitable fictions con¬ 
cerning the superior descent and the peculiar 
contingences of their master, they would have 
adopted a quite different behaviour in those 
conjunctures, or would have described and re¬ 
lated them in a totally different manner. They 
act in these events not at all upon a precon¬ 
certed plan, in certain definite views: this is 
evident. All is unexpected by them; all sur¬ 
prises them; they know not what to make of 
the matter; they cannot guess to what it tends ; 
they foresee nothing of it; provide for no emer¬ 
gencies ; they do nothing by cominon consent; 
they abandon themselves to consternation, to 
confusion, to despondency. Is this a conduct 
befitting men, who, according to the foregoing 
assumption, had been selected by the wisest of 
all men, to undertake and execute a most diffi¬ 
cult and arduous task amidst so many unpropi- 
tious and deterring circumstances; men who 
were to work, upon a very ingenious and com¬ 
prehensive plan, at the illumination and im¬ 
provement of the human race, and to that pro¬ 
ject sacrifice their ease and their lives; men, 
who by their own wisdom and strength were to 
put an end to the superstitions, the idolatry, 
and the vices of both jews and pagans, and bring 
about the roost signal revolutions among man¬ 
kind ? 


Within 
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Within a few weeks afterwards, how'ever, 
these very men make a totally different appear¬ 
ance. They are now all courage, all intrepidity, 
all zeal for the cause of truth ; shunning neither 
lierils nor sufferings, and so continue to their 
dying days. How is this to be explained, un¬ 
less ill the mean lime that has happened which 
they assert, unless in the mean time Jesus he 
risen from the dead, and have certified them 
most authentically of his regained life ? Can 
people of the character of the apostles all at 
once so effectually get the better of their versa¬ 
tility, their bashfulness, their timidity, their 
fondness for the terrestrial and sensual, as 
thenceforwards, tliiough a long series of years, 
never to let one symptom of them appear ? Can 
people, who, from all that we know of their 
tempers and their foregoing behaviour, had nei¬ 
ther intelligence nor sagacity enough, neither 
the knowledge of mankind, nor the boldness, 
nor the high-toned mind requisite for inventing, 
for undertaking and executing so grand and ar¬ 
duous a work as their’s, if they had been left 
to themselves; can such people, when they 
think fit, suddenly acquire all these qualities, 
all these abilities and endowments, uniformly 
retain them, exert them on all occasions and 
perform with them such things as they actually 
did perform, unless they have in the mean time 
obtained the most palpable proofs of the truth 

of 
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of wbat they aliirm, and the strongest assurance 
of a superior and divine assistance? Ko, in the 
nature of the, human mind it is impossible to 
discover the reason of it, unless we have recourse 
to the supposition of some extraordinary events, 
by which they were in a manner transformed, 
by w'hich they were rendered totally different 
persons, which held the counterpoize to the 
several manifestations of their w'eaknesses, de¬ 
fects and failings. If they never thought of 
entering into such a confederacy as vve have 
supposed, under the direction of their master, 
who so far excelled them in wisdom, in vigour 
of mind, in magnanimity and fortitude; much 
less were they likely to do so after his death, 
when all their hopes were blasted, and they were 
without a leader; and that in fact they did not 
is manifest from the whole tenour of their con¬ 
duct during the sufferings of Jesus, since w'e 
cannot perceive the smallest vestige of plan and 
design in it, but exactly the reverse. 

Yet however incompetent and inconceivable 
these suppositions and explications be, no less 
satisfactory is the solution afforded us by the 
account itself of the matter. If the disciples of 
Jesus are really what they pretend to be; if they 
are messengers of Jesus who testify nothing 
except whgt they have seen and heard: then all 
is clear; then all hangs perfectly well together; 
then they spegk and act prepisely in every 

instance 
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instance as is consistent with their character 
and the measure of their apprehension and saga¬ 
city. They are weak, frail, but intelligent and 
honest men, who neither seek to impose on 
themselves or others. They deliver-what they 
see and hear, before and at and after the death 
of Jesus ; yield to the simultaneous impressions 
which these things make on them in the several 
conjunctures; have no wish to dissemble or 
disguise these impressions ; and as they acquire 
new. perceptions, new evidences and therewith 
new powers, they act in qonsequence, and 
together with that undesigning honesty discover 
a wisdom and energy in their conduct, which 
only the thorough consciousness of veracity 
could bestow. 

Now laying all this together, my pious hearers, 
we shall not surely incur the imputation of cre¬ 
dulity, if, from the behaviour of the disyiples of 
Jesus during his sufferings and death, and from 
the manner in which they describe and relate 
their own behaviour as well as the whole story, 
we infer their integrity and their divine mission. 
And thus we shall likewise perceive, how justly 
we may in this respect say with John in our 
text; These are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the son of God; and that 
believing ye might have life through his name. 

We will conclude, my Christian friends, by 
drawing from what has been said, an inference 
or two for your improvement and excitation. 

Let 
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Let the remarks which we have made on the 
mode of narration that prevails in the account 
of the passion of Jesus, recommend to you the 
writings of the evangelists in general. These 
writings, though not remarkable for a fine and 
florid style, for their studied eloquence, for auy 
deep philosophical observations, yet are distin¬ 
guishable from all human w'ritiugs by iheir 
amiable simplicity, by the noblest candour, by 
a natural, unaffected, artless, frank and easy 
diction. He whose heart and taste are not yet 
vitiated, here finds a rich and wholesome nourish¬ 
ment for both. Yes, ye friends of nature and of 
truth, ye honest and ingenuous souls, who being 
without disguise yourselves, perhaps find not 
many sympathizing souls around you, to 3’ou 
the perusal, the study of these writings, the 
thorough knowledge of their important subjects, 
must be extremely precious; to you must the 
converse with their authors be peculiarly desir¬ 
able and delightful. Here you may solace ymur- 
selves, when w'cary of the affectation, the arti¬ 
ficial constraint, the insincerity that reign in the 
world. Here is nothing of that embellishment, 
that extravagance, that imposing air, that im¬ 
passioned tone which so frequently detracts from 
your satisfaction in the writings and discourses 
of your contemporaries; here you have no need 
to fear lest your reason, your sagacity, your 
feelings should suffer violence. In their com¬ 
pany 
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pany you are not with persons who make a point 
of persuading you to esj)Ouse this or that cause, 
of extorting your approbation, of drawing you 
over to their party or to their interest. They only 
tell you what they have seen and heard; they 
leave you to form your own judgment of it; 
they by no means anticipate you with regard to 
the consequences that flow from it. They shew 
themselves to you such as they are, as weak, frail 
persons, but as honest and faithful disciples of 
Jesus, as the friends of God and man, who 
neither seek their own honour nor profit, and 
even are not overanxious concerning the honour 
of their master and leader, but only strive, by a 
simple narrative, to serve the cause of truth. In 
the intercourse with such men, in the reading of 
.such writings, a sound understanding, an undc- 
})raved taste, a good heart, must necessarily find 
pleasure and information ; and the person who 
brings these properties with him, must thence 
become always wiser and better. 

Rut likewise let these eminent qualities of the 
evangelical history, and particularly that part 
which relates to the sufferings of Jesus, con¬ 
firm your belief in the truth and divinity of the 
Christian doctrine. By such internal marks is 
the credibility of every author, of every historian 
judged. Where we perceive such unalffected 
simplicity in the narration, such sincerity and 
irandour, such impartiality, such an easy train 

of 
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of discourse, free froin all soilicitude about the 
consequences ; there we cannot refrain from ex¬ 
claiming: Here is truth ! Here is nature ! This 
is the language of the honest man ! This is the 
style of integrity ! Thus speaks the credible wit¬ 
ness, who is sure of w’hat he aibrms ! And what 
is the title of that book, that history, in which 
these characteristics of credibility are more 
numerous, more marlifcst and more striking, 
than in the writings of the ev'angolists, than in 
their accounts of the sufierings and death of 
Jesus ? Wherefore then should they only here 
be of no validity, only here be disallowed ! 
Would not this indicate a strange partiality on 
our part, would it not discover a mind already 
prepossessed against them? Would it not imply 
a conceited and eccentric or a strangely perverse 
turn of mind, refusing to be satisfied with the 
most natui-al evidences, the most adequate to 
the nature of the case; but requiring others, 
fetched from more profound and abstruse argu¬ 
ments, only comprehensible to a few persons ? 
O my dear friends, disown not the language of 
nature, of simplicity, of integrity ; misconstrue 
not the voice of truth ! Judge not of it accor¬ 
ding to the customs and manners that now pre¬ 
vail in the world, or in books, but from the 
temper and exigencies of the times and the 
persons, when she spoke by Jesus and his 
apostles. Sometimes seek stillness and retire¬ 
ment. 
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hient, that, free from all distraction, ye may 
hearken to that voice with a quiet mind. There 
give it access to your heart, observe the impres¬ 
sion it makes upon it, the emotions it excites; 
see w'hether these dictates of truth, whether 
these emotions be not suited to your nature and 
your wants, whether they are not beneficial, 
noble, soothing; whether they do not kindle in 
you a love to Clod and man ; whetlier they do 
not elevate your mind, expand your heart, and 
recreate you with prospects and hopes, worthy 
of the wise and bountiful creator, and of his 
rational creature capable of such high perfection. 
And if ye find it to be so, oh then hold fast this 
truth : it is from God; as is evident from the 
effects it produces within you, and the source 
from whence you have drawn it. It is from God : 
for it makes you wiser and better and happier. 
It cannot lead you astray; follow it boldly, 
hearken to all its dictates without hesitation and 
without exception. Ye will continually better 
apprehend the voice of truth, more and more 
revere her commands, more and more confi¬ 
dently lean to her guidance. And thus will she 
lead you safely through all the labyrinths of this 
transitory life; she will conduct you to Jesus, 
who announced her to you, and to God, the 
original fountain of light and truth and happiness. 

Sunday next before Easter, 



SERMON XXVllI. 


The Account of the Sufferings and Death of 
Jesus considered as a Proof of his exalted 
Character and his divine Mission, 


God , who art the almighty arbiter of heaven 
and earth, and art infinitely exalted above all 
that we are able to conceive or think, thee we 


revere in deep prostration as the creator and 
lord of us and of the spacious fabric of the uni¬ 
verse. Thee we adore as our benefactor and fa¬ 


ther. Thee, with united hearts, we thank for 
all the spiritual and corporeal gifts and graces 
that we possess, for the light that enlightens us, 
for the consolation that revives us, for the hope 
that inspires ue. O God, how great things hast 
thou done for us, in order to procure us this 
light, this consolation and hope ! What proofs 
of thy more than paternal providence and love 
hast thou thus vouchsafed to confer upon us! 
For the advancement of our best, our everlasting 
interest thou sentest thy son, thy beloved, into 
the world, and gavest him to die for our sakes; 

thou 
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thou hast presented us in him with the most 
perfect teacher and saviour, certified us through 
him of thy favour, informed us of our destina¬ 
tion and our duties, and smoothed to us the 
way to the supreme felicity, and we have abun¬ 
dant reason to be satisfied in this gracious reve¬ 
lation of thy will. Therefore, praise, everlast¬ 
ing praise, be ascribed to thee, the Father of 
mercies, the God of all consolation I Ah may 
we always esteem those inestimable graces and 
benefits of thy free bounty, as what they truly 
are; and be taught of thee duely to prize, and 
worthily to use them. Grant that we luay con¬ 
tinually acquire a clearer and more distinct ap¬ 
prehension of thy goodness and alwa^'s increase 
in the true honouring of thee and of Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent, that our faith in 
him and his divine doctrine may be still more 
firm, our obedience to his commands still more 
voluntary and cheerful, and our trust in his pro¬ 
mises still more complete. Bless to the further¬ 
ance of these designs the considerations in 
which we now propose to engage. Let them 
enlighten our minds and convince us of the 
truth, and let that conviction be permanent and 
fruitful in good works. Accept our homage, 
and hear our prayers which we offer up unto 
thee, in the name of Jesus Christ, thy son, who 
in compassion to our infirmities, among hi' 
other lessons, taught us also how to pray. Oui 
father, &c. 


MATTHEW 
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MATTHEW XX. 17 , 18 , 19 * 

And Jesus going up to Jerusalem, took the twelve disciples 
apart jn the way, and said unto them. Behold we go up to 
Jerusalem ^ and the son of man shall be betrayed unto the 
chief priests, and unto the scribes, Shd they shall condemn 
him to death, and shall deliver him to the Gentiles, to 
mock knd to scourge and to crucify him: and the third day 
he shall rise again. 

OlJR Saviour ILere announces to bis disciples 
his approaching suflerings and death. Me speaks 
of them circumstantially and with positive ap¬ 
prehension, as consequents and efliects well- 
known to him though yet dormant in their prin¬ 
ciples, and which would at a stated time have 
birth. This notification of his suflerings, which, 
as we learn from the evangelical history, he se¬ 
veral times repeated, represents to us his cha¬ 
racter on an extremely venerable side. Even 
though we should not infer from it, that he pro¬ 
phetically foresaw his future destiny in conse¬ 
quence of a divine revelation ; which however, 
from his foretelling so articulately w'hat depended 
for its accomplishment on such a number of free 
actions of mankind, is extremely probable, yet 
we cannot surely fail of perceiving, at least his 
honour and probity in this procedure. He 
scorns to flatter his followers by raising false ex¬ 
pectations in their minds. He neither seeks to 
decoy nor to retain adherents by promises of 

emolument 
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emolument proportionate to their desires. He 
acquaints them of events, that are in manifest 
opposition to their former expectations, that an¬ 
nihilate at a stroke all the brilliant prospects of 
temporal authority and power by which their 
imaginations had so often been charmed, and 
which must necessarily enervate their belief in 
him and his doctrine, abate their courage, and 
exceedingly perplex them. Instead of the 
throne, which they fancied he was to ascend as 
the king of Israel, instead of the victorious do¬ 
minion over all the nations of the earth which 
he was soon to acquire, instead of the high 
posts of honour to which he was to elevate them 
and the rest of his friends, in his kingdom ; he 
advertises them that he shall be betrayed into 
the power of the chief-priests and scribes, deli¬ 
vered over to the authority of the heathens, 
that he shall be insulted, scourged, condemned 
to death, and die upon the cross: and in regard 
of themselves, he gives them explicitly to un¬ 
derstand, on various occasions, that they have 
to expect a similar fate, that scorn, ignominy, 
persecution, pains and death awaited them. I.s 
this the conduct, is this the language of a sly 
deceiver, or of an ambitious politician, who 
aims at forming a party for enabling him to at¬ 
tain his selfish purposes ? Is it not rather the 
conduct, is it not the language of the most inge¬ 
nuous temper, of the purest attachment to truth, 

of 
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of the most consummate integrity? Yes, is it 
not the conduct, is it not the language of a per¬ 
son whose mind is superior to all that is sen¬ 
sual and earthly, and looking solely at the 
thingsJ,h‘at are invisible and eternal; of a per- 
-son, who is conscious of such views, and is ap¬ 
pointed to such a work, as requires no carnal, 
worldly prudence to promote, and which must 
be attained and accomplished, in spite of all op¬ 
position, because they are the view's and the 
work of God, who is able to bring light out of 
darkness, and by moans apparently weak and 
incompetent, to fulfil the counsels of his eter¬ 
nal wisdom ?-The purport of my pre¬ 

sent discourse, however, is not to insist on this 
prediction of the approaching sufferings and 
death of Jesus, considered as a prophecy. I 
have read to you the words of our text, my pi¬ 
ous hearers, not so much as a prediction of the 
approaching sufferings and death of Jesus, as 
considered in the light of a compendious ac¬ 
count of them, in order to ascertain the charac¬ 
ter of our saviour from this account, and to con¬ 
firm our belief in his divine mission. To me 
the detail of his suflferings and death is a stronger 
proof of his divine mission and the heavenly ori¬ 
gination of his doctrine. It urges me to honour 
him as the representative, as the son of God, 
and convinces me that he was that which he 
gave himself out to be. Perhaps under the di¬ 


vine 
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vine assistance and blessing 1 may be so happy 
as to represent the subject to you in the same 
light wherein it appears to roe. Accompany roe 
with the more attention, as your interest is so 
much concerned in being fully persuaded of 
your faith. 

Lately, my friends, on another occasion, we 
told you, that if we would have a rational and 
firm conviction of the truth of Christianity, we 
roust keep to the main object; and that we may 
be completely at ease in this respect, when we 
have sufficient grounds for certifying ourselves, 
that JesUs, the founder of the Christian religion, 
neither sought from impure motives to impose 
on others, nor was himself a deluded enthusiast, 
ijor even a mere well-meaning and judicious 
moralist, but not sent from God. These grounds 
1 find among others in the account of his suffer¬ 
ings and death. It furnishes me with the 
strongest proof of his integrity, the strongest 
proof of his composed, sedate and prudent tem¬ 
per, the strongest proof of his more than human 
sagacity, of his divine legation. 

First then the proof of his integrity. It is 
scarcely needful, my pious hearers, to adduce 
this proof, it is so clear and luminous to every 
reflecting mind. If Jesus were not compelled 
to his sufferings and death ; if he voluntarily 
encountered them, and if he maintained in them 
the same character that he had before assumed: 

VOD. I. Q Q then 
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then must all suspicion of imposture, all suspi¬ 
cion of terrestrial and temporal motives fall to 
the ground. An impostor, or a person, who 
under the pretext of religion, seeks riches, or 
honours, or authority and power, or sensual 
pleasure, will he without necessity surrender 
himself into the hands of his haters and perse¬ 
cutors, and submit to the most painful suffer¬ 
ings, the most ignominious death ? Will he se¬ 
lect as a means to the confirmation of his lyes, 
what deprives him for ever of all hopes of ac¬ 
complishing his corrupt designs, and is ex¬ 
tremely prejudicial to his cause in the eyes of 
both his friends and his foes? What was it 
that could move Jesus to resign himself to the 
cruelty and rage of his adversaries, and even 
rush upon death, if under the mask of sanctity 
and virtue he had sought to gratify inordinate 
passions, or to prosecute secular ends? Was 
this the method to satisfy those passions, or to 
attain those ends? Were the punishments in¬ 
flicted on slaves, was the ignominious death of 
the cross, the way that could conduct him to 
the throne of Israel, procure him fame, or gain 
him adherents ? But did he not voluntarily 
chuse all these ? Did he not submit to them 
of his own mere motion ? Might he not easily 
and in various ways have avoided his suffer¬ 
ings and his death ? fie was apprised of the 
present temper of the people and their rulers, 

knew 
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knew the dispositions of his disciples and scho* 
lars, was sensible of what he might promise 
himself from them or not, how far he might or 
might not rely upon them. He could not 
therefore, with his undeniable prudence and 
circumspection, have, been attacked unawares 
by his enemies. He had likewise means 
enough before him of escaping their snares. 
The passover was at hand; a festival at which 
millions of persons from all districts of the Jew¬ 
ish territory and the neighbouring countries 
flocked to .Terusalem. How easy would it have 
been for him to have avoided observation among 
such a vast concourse of people! Nay, how 
easy to have drawn over a great part of these 
people, who, w'ith such anxious impatience 
were looking for a temporal deliverer, only by 
condescending to flatter them in that expecta¬ 
tion, by only amusing them with some hopes 
of its accomplishment, and putting himself at 
their head. And how easy would it have been 
for him, if even at that time he had failed of his 
purpose, to have saved himself by flight, under 
favour of the general confusion, and to contrive 
some better measures for the execution of his 
defeated project ? Hear we not even his bit¬ 
terest foes, the chief priests and the scribes, say¬ 
ing, with great concern: Not on the feast-day, 
lest there be an uproar among the people } And 
is not then a war, the issue of which is at all 
Q Q 3 times 
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times uncertain, and in which a man may at 
least acquire a reputation for fortitude and cou¬ 
rage, and has a chance of dying in what is called 
the bed of honour, is not that far preferable to 
an inevitable, lingering and ignominious death ? 
Would an impostor, when reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of chusing between the two, ever make 
choice of the latter? No, as certain as it is, 
that Jesus was not compelled against his will 
to his sufierings, that he might have escaped 
them in various ways, and that he, of his own 
election, after mature deliberation, submitted to 
them, and endured them with unalterable firm¬ 
ness, so certain is it likewise, that he pursued 
no base designs, had no terrestrial interests in 
view, but by the last scene of his life gave the 
strongest proofs of that honour and probity, 
which we admire in him throughout the whole 
of his antecedent conduct, which confirmed the 
absurdity and inconsistency of the accusations 
brought against him, and which his judge him¬ 
self was forced in the most solemn manner to 
acknowledge. Hence it is, that the opponents 
of Christianity have but rarely, and then always 
to their own disgrace, presumed to cast a slur 
on the pure, the holy, the venerable character 
of Jesus, by this improbable charge of imposture 
and fraud. But so much the oftener have they 
pretended, though fironi arguments equally 
weak, and with no heUer success, that he was 

the 
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the dupe of his own credulity, or a fanatic 
deluded by a heated and deranged imagination 
to boast of a peculiarly divine illumination and 
inspiration, and to fancy himself a more, im¬ 
portant personage than he really was. But to 
this pretence also the history of his sufferings 
and death is in manifest opposition. 

As it affords me the strongest proof of his 
integrity, so it presents me likewise with the 
strongest proof of his unclouded intellect, of his 
composed, sedate and prudent character. And. 
in fact, my friends, when I hear Jesus imme¬ 
diately before his sufferings discoursing with his 
disciples on these sufferings and on the conse¬ 
quences of them in a calm and placid temper 
and with admirable wisdom, and consoling and 
instructing them with all the tenderness of a 
father and friend, but in a mild and submissive 
tone; when I behold him in the garden of Geth- 
semane representing to himself these very suf¬ 
ferings in their real nature and extent, feeling in 
the most lively manner the pains and ignominy 
of them, dismayed and agonized at the sight of 
them, putting up prayers to God for the re¬ 
moval of them, and yet submitting to the will of 
his heavenly father and acquiescing in it; when 
1 observe with what patience and indulgence, 
even in these awful circumstances, he treats his 
feeble-minded friends, ho^ kindly he excuses 
their failings, and what wise rules of conduct be 

gives 
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gives them; when 1 consider in what a calm 
and sedate temper he advances towards his 
enemies, confounds his betrayer without vehe¬ 
mence or invective, gently upbraids them that 
seize on him with the injustice of their proceed¬ 
ings, mentions neither his prerogatives nor his 
merits, blames the impetuosity of one of the dis¬ 
ciples, and provides for the safety of them all; 
when I see that he preserves the same serenity 
of soul undisturbed through all the scenes of 
ignominy and pain, is ruffled by nothing, com¬ 
plains of nothing; makes no answer to the 
charges and accusations brought against him, 
says nothing of the malice of his enemies; and 
when he is forced to speak, does it with impres¬ 
sion though not with acrimony, in few words 
and with the utmost prudence; when I remark, 
that he takes not the slightest pains to defend 
his cause, to gain protectors and adherents 
either to that or to himself, or by apt and 
pertinent remonstrances, to conBrm or to retain 
such as he already has; when 1 perceive, that 
he neither appeals to his innocence, nor calls on 
God to be the witness and avenger of it, nor 
threatens vengeance on his adversaries, but im¬ 
plores forgiveness on them, and weeps for their 
misfortune; when I behold, that while upon the 
cross, though he suffers from pain, and seeks not 
conceal it, he yet remains composed and calm, 
fixes his hopes on God, comforts the wretches 

who 
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who are suspended near him, provides for the 
sustenance of his mother and the welfare of his 
favourite disciple, and commends his spirit into 
the hands of God, as his celestial father. On 
revolving all this in my mind, I cannot discover 
the least symptom of fanaticism, or of a heated, 
disordered imagination, but directly the reverse 
of that character, namely, sound and sedate 
reason, composed and manly wisdom, and yet 
very delicate human feelings. No; the fanatic 
in similar conjuncturcswould have shewn a quite 
different behaviour; he would not have felt his 
sufferings, or would have violently suppressed 
and carefully concealed his feelings ; he would 
have zealously defended the good cause for 
which he was brought to suffer, and have 
sought to interest the judge and the spectators 
in its behalf; he would have employed his last 
hours, his remaining strength in extolling what 
he held the most imporbant truth, in informing 
the ignorant, in rousing the indifferent, in con¬ 
firming his followers and friends ; he would have 
gloried in his sufferings, have thanked God for 
the honour he had done him in calling him to 
undergo them, have declaimed against the pre¬ 
vailing swing of corruption in his unfortunate 
time^ or by some other speeches and actions 
have cHscovered symptoms of a bewildered ima¬ 
gination and a distempered mind; a mind en¬ 
tirely prepossessed and absorbed by the interests 

of 
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of a particular cause, for the maintenance or the 
advancement whereof he haughtily despises in¬ 
famy and pangs and death, whose faculties are 
all directed to one sole point, and is blind and 
deaf and insensible to all things else. Symptoms 
totally foreign from the character of Jesus; so 
many considerations w'hich must surely acquit 
him in the breasts of all impartial judges from 
every suspicion of fanaticism. 

But perhaps Jesus may have been nothing 
more than a mere human moralist, whose desires 
to promote the improvement and happiness of 
his brethren, though they did not absolutely 
derange,- yet so far possessed his imagination 
with the high conceit of the utility of his 
doctrine to mankind, that in confirmation of it 
and for giving to it a proper degree of weight and 
authority, he had recourse to fictions* and at 
last sacrificed his life to his benevolent design ? 
No, my friends, 1 find in the detail of his suf¬ 
ferings and death no more traces of such an en 
thusiasm, than 1 do of deceit or fanaticism ; 
nay, I am unable to explain the whole account 
unless I ascribe to Jesus more than human in¬ 
tuitions, unless I admit a divine mission. I will 
not affirm, that fictions of the kind which we 
might here assume, may not comport with the 
character of a real sage, who was magnanimous 
enough to give up his life for the benefit of 
others. I will only make this one remark, that 
Jesus, by the voluntary susception of these suf¬ 
ferings, 
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fei’ings, would have acted in manifest opposition 
to the character of such a sage and to his own 
benevolent designs. Such a sage must have 
endeavoured to be as long useful to the world 
or to the society, to whose service he had 
devoted himself, as he possibly could. Jesus 
lived and taught in public only a few years. He 
had not proceeded far in the illumination and 
improvement of his countrymen, or even in the 
instruction of his disciples, who were hereafter 
to supply his place. The prejudices and vices 
which he combated still reigned almost without 
controul: the light that he diffused over his 
brethren, still only resembled the dubious dawn 
of day. It was extremely probable that the pre¬ 
vailing darkness would shortly again over-power 
it. The good grain which he had strewn was 
scarcely beginning to shoot, and required to be 
longer tended and fostered ere it could ripen, 
and bear fruit. In such conjunctures the sage 
would not quit his post, except by compulsion, 
or off being weary of his undertaking, and when 
sinking into coniplete despondency. Neither 
of these suppositions can be alleged of Jesus. In 
his behaviour hitherto no symptom is to be per¬ 
ceived of abated zeal or a dejected mind. Too 
much consideration is discovered, too much 
Brmness, too uniform sedateness, too great 
courage, in ail his discourses and actions; he 
evinces too much controul over his bodily feel¬ 
ings, too confirmed indifference to outward 

objects. 
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objects, too much force of mind, for allowing us 
to suppose w ith any semblance of reason, that 
he was all at once become so profoundly dejected 
or that he had so soon and so suddenly abandoned 
all hope. Neither w'as he compelled by out¬ 
ward circumstances so early to quit a career on 
which he had scarce!)^ entered. Tor, besides 
that, as we before observed, it was very easy for 
him to have withdrawn from notice in so popu¬ 
lous a city, or to have gone out of it into some 
retired and unfrequented place; besides, I say, 
he had already acquired sufficient esteem and 
afl'ection among the people, with any degree of 
precaution in his behaviour, to have been safe 
from open violence ; and in forecast and discre¬ 
tion he certainly could not be deficient w’ho on 
so many occasions gave such proofs of his dis¬ 
criminating sagacity and profound knowledge of 
the human heart. The government of the jewish 
nation at that juncture would have eased him of 
any sollicitudes about his maintenance, to which 
his design would have connected him every way. 
The numerous parties into which the people and 
their rulers were split, and the rancour and ani¬ 
mosity that subsisted between them, would have 
furnished him, who knew^ them all, with various 
means even for extricating himself out of far 
more perilous circumstances than any in which 
he had hitherto been involved. And why should 
one who had made no scruple falsely to give 
himself out for the son of God and to make a 

cloak 
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cloak of religion for promoting liis other bene¬ 
volent purposes, have had any hesitation, occa¬ 
sionally to say or to do what was agreeable to 
this or that party, that would have protected 
him from the hatred and persecution of the rest, 
drawn off their attention from him and directed 
it to their own concerns, and which would there¬ 
fore have given him time and leisure for being 
longer useful and for further prosecuting his 
beneficent plan ? What merely human moralist 
has ever made it a matter of conscience, to em¬ 
ploy such circumstances to his own profit or to 
the advantage of truth and virtue ? Paul him¬ 
self, who was however more than a simple mora¬ 
list, though not erpial to his lord and master, the 
mediator and redeemer of mankind, and was ap¬ 
pointed to lay down his life for his brethren, did 
so. When he was brought before the council at 
•lerusatem, and was in danger by an untimely 
death of being prevented from a farther propa¬ 
gation of the gospel, he began to speak on a 
subject, which thuugh true and impoitant, was 
at the same time adapted to incline a consi¬ 
derable part of the council to his side, and to 
convert them, from enemies, into fri< nds and 
protectors. Jesus, who yet had not lived so long 
in quality of teacher and improver of mankind, 
does nothing like it, he voluntarily goes forward 
to his sufferings, which he might easily have 
avoided, without any dereliction either of truth 
or conscience. Neither does he take any the 

least 
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least pains to refute the false charges and accu¬ 
sations that are brought against him, to expose 
the malicious designs of his enemies, to make 
his innocence apparent, to bear at last one solemn 
public testimony to that truth for which he laid 
down his life, and thus to awaken the better part 
of the people to reflection, and strengthen those 
with whom his doctrine had already found ac¬ 
ceptance, in their good dispositions. How is 
such a behaviour as this to be reconciled with 
the character of a sage who had hitherto been 
labouring so zealously at the illumination and 
improvement of his countrymen ? Yes, if from 
his su fierings and death any considerable benefit 
was likely to arise to the success of his cause, 
then his extraordinary and unprecedented con¬ 
duct may be explained. But this there was not 
the slightest reason to expect. Had Jesus been 
an ordinary man; if the cause he carried on 
were his own, and not the cause of God; if he 
had no certain knowledge, that it was the will 
and determination of God that he should now 
die, and that therefore God himself would direct 
the consequences of his death and lead them to 
beneficial purposes: then he could reasonably 
expect nothing else than the total ruin of his 
benevolent scheme and the discomfiture of bis 
public-spirited views. He might with certainty 
foresee, that his crucifixion would be to the jews 
a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness; 
and therefore he ought to have avoided that rock 

of 
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of offence, have pursued his honourable course 
and employed all the means that prudence could 
sue:gest for the attainment of his grand object; 
and he would certainly have done it, according 
to ail that we otherwise know of him, had he 
been merely a moralist, not sent from God, had 
he not been really that which he gave himself 
out to be. And in fact, my friends, we may con¬ 
sider the matter how we please, but we shall 
never be able to draw any other conclusion from 
it. If Jesus, with the excellent moral character 
which he unquestionably possessed, and with 
the noble objects which we here suppose him to 
have in view, but resting solely upon human 
wisdom, had laboured, instead of three or four 
years, thirty or forty years at the illumination 
and improvement of his countrymen ; if he in 
that time had sensibly weakened the dominion 
of error and vice; if he had formed a conside¬ 
rable number of persons into thoroughly en¬ 
lightened and strenuous votaries of trntii and 
virtue; if he had freed at least a small propor¬ 
tion of the disciples and scholars that he usually 
had about him, from their prejudices and moral 
defects, brought them to a truly perspicuous 
knowledge and firm conviction of the doctrine, 
which after his death they were to preach to 
mankind, and by long practice had rendered 
them fit for the great and arduous task which 
they were to perform, and for which they were 
naturally so unqualified; if moreover in the 

doctrine 
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doctrine which he commissioned them to pro¬ 
mulgate, he had avoided all that must of neces¬ 
sity give offence, and what, according to all 
human apprehension, could yield neither com¬ 
fort nor improvement; if Jesus, 1 say, had done 
this, and then have submitted to death, and so 
sought to turn the consequences to profit by his 
apostles as is here supposed, then this conduct 
is reconcilable with his wisdom and with his 
views. But, that in the prime of his manhood, 
in his full vigour, in the flower of his age, when 
he had scarce begun to work, and yet was work¬ 
ing not without hopes of success, when the 
harvest, as he says himself, was great and the 
labourers were few, when on one hand he could 
yet do so infinitely much good, yet give sight 
to so many blind, yet reclaim so many wanderers, 
yetemancipate so manyslavesof vice,yet comfort 
so many troubled sou Is, yet form so many teachers 
and promoters of truth and virtue for future ages; 
and when on the other hand he was not wanting 
in encouragement to that end, but might have 
indulged the well-grounded expectation of a 
far more general and lasting improvement of his 
brethren, that amid these conjunctures and with 
such views, he should voluntarily rush upon 
death, and yet, neither before nor at that period, 
not the smallest token of abandoned projects, of 
being satiated with life, of despair or repentance 
as to the resolution he had taken should once be 
perceptible from him, is what, my friends, cannot 

be 
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be explained, what cannot be reconciled with 
the character for wisdom and probity,which both 
friends and foes must grant him to have possessed, 
if ho had been a mere wise man, if lie were not 
the legate of God, as he gave himself out to be, 
if he had not had the strongc'st assurances that 
it was the will of Iteaven that he now should die, 
and that the deity who had sent him would not 
leave his commenced work unfinished, butwould 
gloriously carry it forward, however contrary to 
that expectation all outward circiirnstancesmight 
be. — But on the other hand is Jesus the ambas¬ 
sador, the son of God: then is his conduct in 
respect of his sufferings and death, perfectly 
consistent with the character he had hitherto 
maintained ; then all its jiarts are coherent and 
compact; then may be fully explained all else 
that we know concerning him. Now he does 
nothing except what Go<l would have him to do. 
Now he accomplishes, by his voluntary sufl’erings 
and death the decrees of heaven in a view to the 
redemption of mankind, and leaves the conse¬ 
quences of them in perfect confidence to him 
who conceived those decrees and established 
those means of our pardon and pacification. 
Now might he terminate his course not long 
after he had set out upon it, and yet beassured 
that he had reached the goal. Now, with sere¬ 
nity of mind, might he transfer his scarcely com¬ 
menced work of the illumination and improve¬ 
ment of mankind, to his scholars, though in 

all 
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all respects so weak, tiiiiici, wavering, earthly- 
minded and destitute of all human wisdom. 
Kow he had no need to fear lest they would 
divert from him the offence of his cross, or that 
his premature death would too soon leave them 
to themselves, to their small share of sagacity, 
and their still smaller stock of prudence, lie 
knew that his resurrection and the various incon¬ 
testable evidences of it that he would give them, 
would as it were mould them into new men, and 
arm them with an invincible courage, with an 
alacrity that should make them look with con¬ 
tempt on hardships, contumely and persecution ; 
he knew that God would endue them with his 
holy spirit, bestow upon them particular gifts of 
wisdom and understanding, that he would even 
impart to them the power of working miracles, 
and thereby capacitate them for gaining over 
innumerable adherents to the preaching of the 
crucified and resuscitated Jesus. Thus was he 
therefore most positively assured, that he should 
not fail of the design, the magnanimous purpose, 
for which he came into the world, for which he 
had hitherto been teaching, and for which he was 
now to suffer. Thus might he, at the very time 
when all his endeavours were seemingly defeat¬ 
ed, when his enemies and the enemies of truth 
and virtue,were enjoying their triumph over him, 
exclaim, like a hero secure of the victory; It is 
finished. Thus might he commend his spirit, 
with firm reliance, into the hands of his father, 

knowing 
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kiiowinsr that on eartf *^>6 had done and executed 
•what he was to do xccute according to the 
will of God. 

And thus, my dda v3s, the divine majesty 
of Jesus shines througii f..s abasement. Thus he 
shews tiin'.self, even in the solemn hour when he 
submits to the violence of his enemies and dies 
upon the cross, as the ambassador of God. Thus 
ought we to consider the time of his sufferings 
and t};e manner in which he met and endured 
them, as the strongest proof, that he neither was 
actuated by any impure, terrestrial motives, nor 
was a fanatic deluded by the force of his imagi¬ 
nation, nor a mere sage, but the son of God, an 
extraordinary teacher and master of mankind sent 
from God into the world. This, my dear friends, 
this should strengthen us in the belief in him and 
his doctrine, shield us against all the attacks of 
ridicule and cavil, and render the gospel to us 
an effectual means of salvation. His doctrine 
indeed in itself is excellent, it contains the best 
and surest directions to consummate virtue and 
happiness. But pnly then is it thoroughly adapt 
ed to onr pacification and improvement, whei 
we recognize it as the doctrine of a divine raes 
senger. Not till then does it acquire energy an 
authority enough for controuling o^'furiot 
passions, for subduing our carnjn lusts, fc 
arming us against the stronge^ temptations t« 
sin and wickedness, for consoling us in the mos 
afflicting distresses, and for supporting us eve 
VOL. I. It R i 
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in the hour of death. Only then does it acquire 
sufficient force ancT au. of iV for subduing our 
whole heart and aU’jts-*- fo fe. is, and fdr moving 
us to a thoroughly willing, * ueerful and steady 
obedience to the laws of i Jcr and ])erfoction 
by bringing into cantivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ. Tbus then let us con¬ 
stantly consider and use this doctrine, my pious 
bearers. We have every indiu cment to it that 
we can reasonably require. The character of 
ifesus is by no means ambiguous. The more we 
make oureelves acquainted with it, the more 
carefully we cennpare all the parts of his beha¬ 
viour and the events of his life together, tlio 
mor^,||)iaU we be confirmed in the conviction of 
bn divine mission. And this is the main hinge 
whereon every thing in the Christian religion 
tuniS; If we are impartial and honest enough 
ito adhere to this leading point, to venerate .Jesus 
as the delegate of God, ani' faithfully to follow 
Jhis precepts and his exaro^.e according to ilie 
n«ieiunue of light and abi! ies that God has 
fpestowed upon us; then as uredly our faith will 
fail* it will become more and more fruitful 
works, ever richer in comfort and ac- 
"'^'^re^cenie to us, and hereafter lead us to that 
®^>:aljed '!\ei(|^t of felicity to which Goc^irough 
Christ ba» called us. 
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